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WHY H. J. VEENENDAAL 
RECOMMENDS THE MASSEY-HARRIS 
NO. 26 WIDE LEVEL DISC HARROW 



500 ACRES IN 7 DAYS 


H. J. Veenendaal farms at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. He bought a Massey-Harris 
No. 26 wide level disc harrow, with seeding attachment, in 1949- Here is his re¬ 
port of a typical springtime operation with the new machine: 

"Started work on 500 acres and took 7 days the first time over. Hauled the wide 
level disc with Massey-Harris 55 tractor and used 225 gallons of tractor gas. 
Cost less than 10c an acre. 

"On May 1st, I repeated this operation and took about the same time and gas. 

"On June 4th, I started over this field again, using the seeding attachment. 
This operation also took 7 days, but gas consumption was some higher, due 
to extra load and soft condition of the field. 

"In all, I covered 1,500 acres. My repair expense was nil, and I had no material 
trouble. To say the least, I am wholly satisfied with the machine.” 


Send for these Booklets . . . Get full Information 

Send now for full particulars about this machine, or any otherS^» 
you may be interested in. Study the specifications. See how they’re 
built. It’s always worth while. Mail the coupon. 


New! Massey-Harris "Goble” Disc . . . Heavy Duty... Offset 
A Better Disc For Many Purposes 

If your farm callsVor heavy-duty discing, here’s a new-style disc that’s worth 
investigating. There’s nothing like it for discing in a cover crop or long, 
fieavy stubble. Leaves the land level. Some farmers are using it very effectively 
for new breaking. Available with hydraulic control, 22, 24, or 26-inch discs. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 



Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Without putting me under any obligation, please 
send me full particulars about the Massey-Harris 
implements I have marked with a "X” below: 

Wide Level Disc Harrow Tractors 
"Goble” Disc Seed Drills 

One-Way Disc Cultivators 

NAME. 

ADDRESS 


MASSEY-HARRIS 


A CANADIAN COMPANY WITH 




A WORLD WIDE ORGANIZATION 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

UNIVERSITY OR ALBERTA 














FOR PERMANENT BEAUTY IN 
YOUR WALLS AND CEILINGS 


USE FIREPROOF 


* Least expensive *Most practical 

Builders will tell you how rapidly the 

© dry-wall method of constructing walls 

and ceilings—as with Stonebord —is 
spreading across Canada. 

Reasons: (a) Economy —less expensive 
than traditional lath and plaster; (b) 
Speed —walls and ceilings quickly ap¬ 
plied with less work and bother and can 
be immediately decorated; (c) Results — 
smooth, pleasing surfaces with less likeli¬ 
hood of cracking and checking—walls 
that are fireproof and sturdy (Stonebord 
is %" thick) and will not shrink or ex¬ 
pand. 

Quickly applied—cuts easily to shape 


Clemsoo 


From Cover to Cover 


Cover— by Walter Bollendonk 
Under the Peace Tower— by Austin F. Cross 
British Columbia Letter—by Chas. L. Shaw - 
Editorials_ 


ARTICLES 

C.F.A. Highlights— by W. D. Nash _ 

The Great Scout—by W. Everard Edmonds _ 

Phantom of the Wild—by Harold Channing Wire _ 

Research Helps Sell Your Grain— by H. S. Fry __ 

Bees by the Billion— by John F. Canning and P. M. Abel _ 

Blizzard Born Babies—by John Patrick Gillese _ 

Great Snakes— by Vernon Hockley _ 

“Tree Stump” Vase _ 

Peace River Farmer— by Ralph Hedlin _ 

Soap Drama— by Christine A. McLean _ 

Operation Mothball— by Freeda Fleming _ 

A Farm Grain Dryer—by Evan A. Hardy and Eric Moysey 

Shelterbelt Value Proved_1.... „ _ 

Reclaiming Damp Grain _1_ 

The Fascinating Story of Railways—by H. River _ 


Economical 

Stonebord costs about 6c a square foot 
in most areas. So easy to cut and nail 
in place that labor costs are low. 

Least expensive form of 
wall and ceiling construc¬ 
tion. 


Easy to Install and Decorate 

You can do the work yourself. St one- 
bordsheetsare easily sawed to fit around 
doors and windows. Quickly nailed 
to studs. Ready for paint, paper, or 
texture plaster immediately. 

Paint with roller or brush, or 
wallpaper. 


FICTION 

The Parson’s Tongue—by Kerry Wood 
Dangerous Dan— by David Hazelton 


FARM 


News of Agriculture 
Get It at a Glance ... 
Livestock_ 


Horticulture _ 

Poultry _ 

Farm Young People 
Workshop in February 


Patented Recessed Edge Conceals Joints 

g . Each edge of a Stonebord sheet is slightly 

W/j recessed, making a depression which is 

W filled with special joint filler and tape, 

)'j and trowelled smooth. Nailheads are 

v/fj then covcrc£ J/ an d lightly sandpapered 

Joints are quickly taped and filled. 

Write for free illustrated booklet 
• • / for full details. 


HOME 


The Countrywoman—by Amy J. Roe 
Pure Food—Safe Drugs— by Lillian Vigrass 
Tasty Apricot Desserts— by Effie Butler 

Beets Made Special _ 

Washday Insurance—by Margaret M. Speechly 
First-of-the-Year Ideas— by Florence Webb 
Skin Care Through the Years—by Loretta Miller 

Needlework_ 

Youthful Styles for the Matron_ 

The Country Boy and Girl __ 


Order from 
your Lumber 
or Building 
Supply Dealer 


J. E. Brownlee, K.C., President R. C. Brown, Managing Director 

Editors : P. M. Abel and H. S. Fry Home Editor: Amy J. Roe 

Associate Editors: Ralph Hedlin and Lillian Vigrass 

Advertising Manager: K. D. Ewart Extension Director: G. B. Wallace 

Subscription Prices in Canada —50 cents one year; $1.00 two years; $2.00 five years; $3.00 
eight years. Outside Canada $1.00 per year. Greater Winnipeg $1.00 per year. Single 
copies 5 cents. Authorized by the Postmaster-General, Ottawa, Canada, for transmission 
as second-class mail matter. 

Published monthly by The Country Guide Limited, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Printed by The Public Press Limited. 

CONTENTS COPYRIGHTED 

Non-fiction, articles or features may be reproduced where proper credit Is given to The Country Guide. 
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. . . and how one great business 
helps provide them for Canadians 

1. Security for Wives and 
Children. To a good father, the 
most important kind of security is 
that which provides enough income 
for his family in case he dies pre¬ 
maturely. That is why today most 
Canadian fathers have life insur¬ 
ance. It offers the easiest, surest 
way to protect dependents. 

A total of $85 million was paid out in death benefits 
last year by the life insurance companies in Canada. For 
many widows and children this money brought desper- 


2. Security for Later Years. 

Every worker must retire from his 
job some day. And, for most people, 
life insurance has proved the easiest 
way of providing income for that 
day of need. Life insurance is 
flexible, too. It meets the needs of 
millions whose financial problems 
and living standards vary greatly. 

In 1950, a total of $145 million was paid to living 
policyholders! This money helped thousands of people 
to retire comfortably, travel, and make many other dreams 
come true. 


ately needed security. 




3. Security of a Job. To earn 

the money which provides all other 
kinds of security, a man must have 
a job. Life insurance helps create 
jobs — by investing policyholders’ 
money in securities which finance 
the building of new schools, high¬ 
ways, power plants and other public 
works and vital industries. 

Life insurance companies invested more than $200 
million in ways which brought progress and the security 
of jobs to Canadians from coast to coast during 19501 

4. Security of a Home. Most 

Canadians own their own homes. 
In this way they enjoy the double 
security of an investment and free¬ 
dom from house-hunting problems. 
Many of these homes have been 
built with money invested on be¬ 
half of policyholders by life insur¬ 
ance companies. 

Last year, many millions of dollars were invested in 
mortgages on homes by the life insurance companies in 
Canada. These investments made it possible for thousands 
of families to enjoy added security. 




• In these four important ways. Life Insurance helps Cana¬ 
dians in every walk of life' to face the future with greater 
confidence, ft is the nation’s greatest single source of personal 
financial security for today and tomorrowI 

Each year this great business has grown with people’s 
needs. And today, the more than fifty life insurance com¬ 
panies in Canada look forward to serving an even greater 
number of policyholders in 19511 

A report from 

The LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES in Canada 

and their Representatives 

WORKING FOR NATIONAL PROGRESS . . . BUILDING PERSONAL SECURITY 

L-950C 


Under the ' 
Pence Tourer 

W HEN General Eisenhower 
came to Ottawa and felt our 
military muscles, he was not 
impressed. When General Mark Clark, 
four-star general of the U.S. forces, 
arrived here earlier, and also felt our 
muscles, he was not impressed. This, 
according to United States writers 
here, is the inside information. Of 
course, the visits went off in a round 
of state dinners, formal calls, plenty of 
striped pants, and tons of high brass. 

But the lowdown on the higher-ups 
is this: the Yanks are not impressed 
with our military effort. 

Not so long ago, Canada was the 
pin-up boy of United States. We could 
do nothing wrong. From that exalted 
position we have fallen till today we 
are, by comparison, scraping bottom. 

It is apparent in diplomatic circles, it 
is evident in the tactics of U.S. offi¬ 
cials here, it is manifest in the press. 

T HE Augustan Age began to fade 
with the death of Hon. Laurence 
Steinhardt, United States Ambassador, 
killed in a plane accident near Ottawa 
almost a year ago. The filling of his 
job with a routine appointee from the 
State Department was the sure tipoff 
that we were slipping. But since 
Korea, we have not merely been slip¬ 
ping, we are skidding. 

Here are some criticisms of Ameri¬ 
cans in Canada, as reflected by what 
their people in Ottawa and then- 
papers are saying back home: 

1. Canada should have the draft- 
conscription! 

2. The Yanks don’t want to carry 
all the load in Korea and elsewhere. 

3. Canada is the “most promising 
country” in the world, always promis¬ 
ing, never doing. 

4. Canada compares herself with 
United States on equal terms except 
when asked to deliver the goods; then 
we deliver only “promissory notes.” 

5. We are tending to put on a sour 
mouth and say we are “small;” yet we 
are the fifth nation in population in 
the Atlantic Pact. We could compare 
our effort with New York State, at 
least. 

6. Our sinking position is reflected 
in the changes at the U.S. Embassy, 
where “soft” types are replaced with 
“tough” types. 

I want it understood that what I 
say does not necessarily reflect my 
own thinking. But it is impossible to 
be around Ottawa and not feel the 
temperature going down among the 
Americans. 

Canadians generally have argued 
that we are a small country, that 
it could not conscript an army of any 
size, and that it can best serve its 
Allies by working in the mines, forests 
and mills, producing the weapons of 
war. Or so the Americans say we say. 

We are also eager to remind the 
Yanks that we entered the last two 
wars far ahead of the United States. 

“Americans are not impressed,” s;ud 
one big shot U.S. correspondent to 
this writer. “That’s past. 

-“Should the folks back in Possum 
County, Tennessee, dodge the draft 
because Possum County has only a 
small population,” he barked. “It has 
also got a big coal mine and can grow 
right good cotton which can be used 



by our Allies. Maybe Possum County 
folks should stay home and produce 
things for its Allies.” 

The Americans are becoming sharper 
with then- tongues, their answers. 

Canada, they point out, is not so 
small as some of its politicians would 
like to make out. It is bigger in area 
than any state. It is bigger than most in 
population. Should the people of Penn¬ 
sylvania, or Missouri, or Rhode Island, 
beg off the draft because their state 
populations are less than Canada! 

Or should Belgium, Holland or six 
other countries in the Atlantic Pact, 
which have smaller populations than 
Canada, decide they are too small to 
raise armies? 

Americans here charge that Canada 
makes loud talk at Lake Success, but 
does nothing at home. 

“Americans, with 50,000 army and 
marine casualties already in Korea, 
want to know why Canada cannot 
show some kind of comparable 
activity," said this man. ^ 

Then he said that Canada had 
called itself a Middle Power. 

“Middle power?” he asked cynically. 

“Are you sure you do not mean piddle 
power?” 

His Parthian shot was: “You Cana¬ 
dians have done less than any other 
country in the Atlantic Pact except 
Iceland.” 

This of course is extremely put, and 
admittedly it is from a man who looks 
at the Canadian scene somewhat bit¬ 
terly. On the other hand, in his insist¬ 
ence that Canada should have the 
draft, he is right in step with the 
Canadian Legion, which has been urg¬ 
ing conscription or its equivalent. 

T HIS loss of face with United States 
is reflected in no place more than 
at 100 Wellington Street, where the 
U.S. Embassy is. The late Larry Stein¬ 
hardt, an ambassador among ambas¬ 
sadors, was Tru¬ 
man’s ace dip¬ 
lomat. After he 
died, they sent 
Hon. Stanley 
Woodward, a 
State Department 
authority on pro¬ 
tocol, but with no 

(Please turn to page 79) 
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Case “DC-4" — 4-wheel modei 
with high clearance under rear axle 
and with adjustable rear wheels 
—ideal for Western Canada. 


CASE "DC" TRACTOR 


Do you want power to pull disk plows and tillers at right speed for 
fast, fine work ... to seed more acres per day . . . and at the same 
tim,e cut down your cost per acre for fuel, upkeep and investment? 
Then visit your Case dealer right now and learn more about Case 
"DC” 3-plow tractors. 

You’ll find a heavy-duty engine with lugging power to pull 
heavier loads at slowed speeds. You’ll find features that stretch 
engine life between overhauls . . . features such as spun-babbitt 
crank bearings that disperse heat better and run cooler . . . bearings 
that can be quickly adjusted to take up wear without costly replace¬ 
ment. You’ll find valve rocker arms, clutch parts and governor all 
lubricated by pressure. You’ll find an oil-cushioned clutch, full- 
sealed against dust, constantly oiled from engine . . . power-saving 
transmission with double-life differential. All the way through you’ll 
find added years of performance and lower cost operation. 


THERE’S A CASE TRACTOR 
for Your Size of Farm— 

Your Type of Farming 

21 Models in four power sizes. Includes low-cost 2-plow 
“VA” Series with Latch-On Implements; larger 2-plow “S” 
Series and 4-5 plow “LA” Series. Also high clearance and 
orchard models. Wide choice of wheel arrangements — 
standard 4-wheel, adjustable front axle, close-set twin front 
wheels, single front wheel, and adjustable rear wheels. 



Case Field Tillers are built to penetrate tough, hard-to- 
work soil. Both tractor-mounted and pull-behind types. 
Choice of stiff shanks or spring-tooth gangs; teeth, sweeps 
and shovels for every need. Hydraulic control or standard 
power lift raises shanks high, regardless of working depth. 
Sizes from 534 to H34'f°ot tillage widths. 



PASTE ON POSTCARD AND MAIL 


ADDRESS 


Get Latest Machinery Literature—NOW 


Mark items that interest you—write in margin 
other machines you need. Address J. I. Case Co., 
Dept. CG-2, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saska¬ 
toon, Winnipeg or Toronto. 


NAME 


□ 2-plow “VAC" D 4-5 plow “LA" 

Tractor and Mount- Tractor 

ed Implements D One-way Disk Plows 

□ Larger 2-plow “S" D Press Drills 

erxes □ Self-Propelled 

□ 3-plow DC Senes Combines 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


See what the FORD TRACTOR can do for you NOW 

• ••with the new PROOF-METER.. • one of the really 
great contributions to tractor operation! 

Year by year, the Ford Tractor has been made better and better. And now a daring 
new advancement has been added ... a way for the Ford Tractor owner to be sure 
he is getting the fine performance, outstanding economy and long life which Ford 
builds into this great tractor. 

That’s exactly what the new Proof-Meter provides! It gives proof each job is being 
done most efficiently, most economically. Farmers up to now could only guess at best 
engine speeds, correct gear, right throttle setting, and much more. But now owners 
of the new Ford Tractor can know; owners of other tractors still guess. 

The Proof-Meter brings something new in money-making tractor operation—in 
ability to do better work more easily and economically—something it will pay you 
to learn about without delay! 


Proves right throttle setting for best 
performance, economy 

The Ford Tractor’s engine has 
an ample reserve of power and 
excellent "lugging" ability. But 
to get greatest possible per¬ 
formance and economy, you 
should run the engine at about 
1750 r.p.m. Now with the 
Proof-Meter you can hit and 
hold this speed all day! 



Proves tractor speed is right for Proves right speed for best work Proves belt speed right for most 
work being done with P.T.O.-operated machines efficient operation 

The Ford Tractor 
engine is designed 
to deliver belt power 
most efficiently at 
belt pulley speed of 
1316 r.p.m., equiva¬ 
lent to a 3100 foot- 
per-minute belt 
speed—the A.S.A.E. 

right combination of gears for correct travel speed, and standard. With the Proof-Meter you know exactly 

throttle setting for P.T.O. shaft speed—for best results. where to set the throttle for this speed. 

See your nearby 
Ford Tractor Dealer 

Get in touch with your nearby Ford 
Tractor dealer—he’s a good man to 
know! He'll gladly show you how the 
Ford Tractor can reduce work and 
increase profits. 



~ ~ | Ford Tractor’s re- 

M markable flexibility 
of power and wide 

mean a lot on 
P.T.O. jobs! And 

Meter you can 
auicklv select the 




~ The Ford Tractor 

tor travel speeds 

- ! 1 1 should be held to 

very close limits. With the Proof-Meter you at last 
know the travel speed in any gear, on any job. 
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The Canadian Federation of Agriculture holds its fifteenth 
and most successful annual meeting 

by W. D. NASH 


A POLITICIAN has been de¬ 
scribed as a man who studies 
which way the wind is blow¬ 
ing. At any rate, it was a shrewd, well- 
timed, and not unfriendly gesture 
made by the Federal government, 
when during the annual convention 
of the Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture at Calgary last month, the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, the 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, announced an 
increase of 20 cents per bushel in the 
initial payment on wheat and barley, 
and 10 cents on oats. 

This was the 15th annual meeting 
of the Federation and for 11 of the 15 
years, its president has been H. H. 
Hannam, who, incidentally, is also the 
president of the International Federa¬ 
tion of Agricultural Producers. At one 
time last fall, it almost looked as 
though he might leave the C.F.A., be¬ 
cause F.A.O., the Food and Agricul¬ 
tural Organization of the United 
Nations, made him a- handsome offer 
to come over into the wider sphere, 
but for reasons best known to himself, 
he decided not to go. 

In his presidential address Mr. 
Hannam thought that the outlook for 
Canadian agriculture is much brighter 
than it was a year ago. It was then 
that the British food contracts seemed 
to be petering out, and the Canadian 
government even had to coax Britain 
with some deferred wheat deliveries, 
to secure a bacon contract at all. 

“But,” said Mr. Hannam, “with ex¬ 
panding industry, record employment 
and high purchasing power, domestic 
demand for farm products is strong 
and likely to continue so. With the 
currency problem substantially im¬ 
proved, the United Kingdom is in a 
more favorable position to purchase 
substantial quantities of our farm 
products. Generally speaking, inter¬ 


national trade is better, and surpluses 
are not likely to be a serious problem 
in the near future.” 

M R. HANNAM called attention to 
some tender spots in the Cana¬ 
dian agricultural economy, chief 
among which were frost and late har¬ 
vesting of grain crops in western Can¬ 
ada, discouraging prices and market 
prospects for potatoes in the Maritime 
provinces, the unsatisfactory returns 
for milk, and the uncertain outlook for 
butter. He found that since the peak 
of farm purchasing power was reached 
in June, 1948, farmers had experi¬ 
enced a decline in purchasing power 
amounting to 12 per cent between 
October, 1948, and October, 1950. 
This decline would probably continue 
during 1951 unless the steady rise in 
farm costs can be slowed down. 

Turning to the field of farm or¬ 
ganization, Mr. Hannam said: “. . . 
in respect to the position of agricul¬ 
ture, we are in a new era today. It is 
a new, and greatly improved era . . . 
The farmer’s participation in shaping 
policies that control his destiny has 
grown steadily with the rise and con¬ 
solidation of an effective national or¬ 
ganization. By co-ordinating . . . farm 
organization into one national body, 
Canadian farmers have done much to 
raise the status of agriculture, to put 
order and stability into the economic 
aspect of that industry . . . (and) . . . 
they have taken their place, and found 


they can do so along side the large 
and powerful, and in most cases, older, 
farm organizations of other lands.” 

In the field of orderly marketing, 
time alone will tell whether the presi¬ 
dent was speaking prophetically when 
he said: “I should not be surprised if 
the next major development along this 
line will be for organized producers 
in Canada to negotiate their own ex¬ 
port sales and sales agreements. This 
is in line with the basic philosophy of 
the farm movement . . . and is likely 
to be more permanently successful 
than depending wholelv on govern¬ 
ment assistance programs, although 
the latter . . . are absolutely essentia] 
under certain conditions.” 

NFLATION stalked the C.F.A. 
meeting at all sessions. It was 
brought out into the open by Dr. E. C. 
Hope, economist for the Federation, 
who discussed the course of economic 
events as they have affected the farmer 
during the eight-year period from 
1942 to 1949 inclusive. He showed 
that if net farm income in 1942 was 
taken as 100, this index figure had 
risen to 137 by 1949. While this was 
going on, farm living costs had in¬ 
creased from 100 to 146, with the 
result that real net income, instead of 
increasing during the eight-year 
period by 37 per cent, had actually 
dropped by six per cent to an index 
figure of 94. 

“A dollar spent by the farmer for 
farm materials ... in August of 1950, 
would only buy about 60 per cent as 
much as it would in 1942. Judging by 
the decline in the industrial materials’ 
dollar since June, the farmer’s dollar 
will be down to 50 cents by the sum- 


Left to right: Floyd Griesbach, Toronto. Farm Radio Forum; L. Currie, Van¬ 
couver, B.C. Federation of Agriculture; K. Kapler, Strome, Alberta Federation of 
Agriculture; Gerald Habing, Hazelridge, president, Manitoba Federation of 

Agriculture. 

J. II. Wesson, Regina, president, Saskatchetvan Co-operative Producers Limited; 
A. H. Mercer, Vancouver. Fraser Valley Milk Producers Association; George 

Coote. ISanton, Alberta. 

A. P. Gleave. Biggar. Saskatchetvan Farmers Union; C. E. Wall, Vancouver, secre¬ 
tary, B.C. Federation of Agriculture ; Hector Hill, Truro, l\ova Scotia Farmers' 
Association; J. B. Lemoine. vice-president, L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs. 


Left to right: Gilbert McMillan, 
Huntington, Que., president. Dairy 
Farmers of Canada; C. A. Milligan, 
JSapanee, Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture; J. E. Brownlee, Calgary, 
president, United Grain Growers 
Ltd.. Roy Marler, Bremner, Alta., 
president, Alberta Federation of 
Agriculture. 

E. J. Garland, Canadian Minister to 
Norway, former Alberta farmer and 
Member of Parliament: C.F.A. Banquet 
guest speaker. 

W. J. Parker, Winnipeg, president, 
Manitoba Pool Elevators and vice- 
president, Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture; H. H. Hannam, Ottawa, presi¬ 
dent, Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture and president, International Fed¬ 
eration of Agricultural Producers. 


mer of 1951, compared with its value 
in 1942. 

“The man who retired on a fixed 
income in 1942 now has a standard of 
living approximately one-third lower 
than the year he retired. A person who 
bought a victory loan bond of $1,000 
in 1942 and still holds it, or sells it 
now, had suffered a loss in value of 
$330 in terms of what the bond will 
buy today compared with eight years 
ago.” 

Though the price level in the 
United States and Canada is now at 
the highest level in history (meaning 
that money now has less value than at 
any time in history), and inflation is 
already very • serious, the western 
world is beginning to re-arm on an ex¬ 
tensive scale at the very time when 
employment and wages are high and 
industrial activity very great. “This 
means,” said Dr. Hope, “that unless 
we pay for these defence measures as 
we go, the sharp fall in the value of 
money which began a year ago, will 
continue.” 

What then of the position of agri¬ 
culture? Dr. Hope presented figures 
to show that whereas the farmer’s 
real income had decreased by six per 
cent, the average annual wages and 
salaries in manufacturing, mining, 
construction, railways and the Domin¬ 
ion Civil Service, had increased by 
57 per cent, and real wages had in¬ 
creased by 11 per cent, despite the 
increase in the cost of living. If how¬ 
ever, the changing value of the dollar 
is not considered, and the number of 
dollars received by the average wage 
and salary earner is compared with 
(Please turn to page 76) 
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Jerry Potts’ remarkable gifts as a guide and 
interpreter made him an invaluable asset to 
the North-west Mounted Police and won him 
recognition as 


by W. EVERARD EDMONDS 


Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 


On this occasion, however, the and these unfortunates were all put to 
factor had something else for the man death, except one boy of 13 who took 

to do, and he himself went to the to the bush, and eventually found his 

window. As he stretched out his arm way to Kipp where he warned the 

to unhook the shutter, the Indian, white trader and the Piegan Indians, 

taking him for his foe, fired with fatal 
effect, then set out for his camp 
several hundreds of miles away. 

Young Jerry was soon in hot pur¬ 
suit of the murderer whom he fol¬ 
lowed far to the north in British ter¬ 
ritory. There in the Blackfoot realm, 
in the midst of his own people, the 
murderer received his just reward at 
the hands of his youthful avenger. In 
admiration of the lad’s pluck and cold, 
stark courage, the Blackfoot tribe 
spared his life and, from that day for¬ 
ward, gave him the freedom of their 
camps. 

It was not long before Jerry had 
another opportunity to show the stern 
stuff of which he was made. Buffalo 
were unusually plentiful in the autumn 
of 1870 and young Potts threw in his 
lot with a large hunting party of 
Bloods and Piegans. But just at this 
time the Cree chief, Piapot, ventured 
into the Blackfoot country with a large 
war party of Crees and Assiniboines. 

The invaders camped on the left bank 
of the Belly River, opposite the site of 
the present city of Lethbridge. Piapot 
sent his scouts up the Belly to where 
a small party of old Piegan men, 
women and children were encamped* 


the plains from Winnipeg to the foot¬ 
hills of the Rockies to establish the 
rule of law and order on that new 
frontier. Col. French, the Commis¬ 
sioner, knew the importance of enlist¬ 
ing the services of the best guide and 
interpreter who could be found. His 
choice of Potts was a natural, both 
because of his prowess, and his good 
relations with the Indians and the 
law-abiding elements of the white 
population. 

Her Majesty’s new auxiliary jour¬ 
neyed with Colonel French from Fort 
Benton to the Boundary trail on British 
territory. At this point French found it 
necessary to return east to Swan River, 
the new headquarters of the Mounties, 
and the work of establishing the first 
post in the foothills fell on his assistant 
commissioner, Lieut.-Col. J. F. Mac- 
leod, who proceeded north with his 
little party. 

Potts won the confidence of all ranks 
the first day out. He rode out boldly 
at break of day far in advance of the 
(Please turn to page 39) 


Jerry Potts 

Copyright: Ernest Brown 


T HE Piegans, who had come to look 
upon Jerry Potts as “big medicine” 
sought him out and persuaded him to 
take command of them as war chief. 
Next morning at dawn, Potts took 
Piapot’s camp by surprise, and after a 
desperate battle drove the Assiniboines 
and Crees out of the country. 

Howell Harris, the white trader at 
Fort Kipp who, with another man, had 
followed Potts out of curiosity had a 
full view of the encounter. The Crees 
and Assiniboines, driven out of their 
camping ground, took to the ford near 
the coal banks and, being crowded 
together, suffered heavily from the fire 
of Potts’ warriors who followed them 
across the Belly, keeping up the fight 
as long as the enemy was in sight. 
Four hundred dead were counted on 
the field, apart from those who were 
killed at the ford and on the other 
side of the river. 

In 1874 the newly formed North¬ 
west Mounted Police marched across 


» SWIFT crime of vengeance and 
/ % an even swifter retribution first 
X V drew the attention of the rough 
men of the frontier to the qualities of 
Jerry Potts, then a lad of 15 or 16. 
Before his untimely death he was 
already acclaimed by his own hard 
riding comrades, red men and white, 
as the peerless plainsman. 

In Civil War days the boy Jerry 
Potts lived with his Piegan mother and 
Scottish father at Fort Benton, Mon¬ 
tana, where John Potts was factor in 
charge of the American Fur Com¬ 
pany’s trading post. The elder Potts 
came of good family, a number of 
whom were members of the learned 
professions in Edinburgh, to which 
city the father once thought of sending 
Jerry to complete his education. 

Among John Potts’ employees was 
a man who had one day quarrelled 
violently with an Indian. One of this 
man’s duties was to close the shutters 
of the store at night. The Indian, still 
angry and determined on revenge, 
went out and lay in the bush outside 
the fort, from where he could see the 
upper windows of the store and shoot 
his enemy when he came to close the 
shutters. 


He rode out far in advance and killed a fat 
buffalo coiv to provide meat for the parly. 
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Reverend Tanner teas already 
licking at the egg-beater obli¬ 
vious of his son’s dirty looks. 


EVEREND PRENTICE G. 
TANNER’S popularity in 
Willowdale started in his 
wife’s kitchen, shortly after 
he first came to our town. 

On that occasion his wife ' 
was making Seven-Minute 
Icing for a chocolate cake, her contribution 
to the Ladies’ Aid Tea. 

“Cheer up,” smiled Mrs. Tanner, a pleas¬ 
ant lady who always tried to be optimistic. 

“We’ve only been here two months, 
remember.” 

“You’d think that would be long enough 
to make some difference,” mourned Rev¬ 
erend Tanner. 

Morton, their ten-year-old son, became 
mournful too: “Gee! D’you think we’ll have 
to move, Pop? I sure like this Willowdale 
place—there’s good fishin’ in the river.” 

“Well, son, we can only hope for the 
best,” the minister answered in a dispirited 
way, taking over the egg-beater from his 
wife and whirling the handle. A Seven-Minute 
Icing took a lot of beating. 

“If only you could just get a chance to meet the 
people,” Mrs. Tanner said. “That would make all 
the difference in the world.” 

T HEIR problem was the church’s very small 
congregation, which Reverend Tanner had not 
been able to enlarge. He had accepted the “call” 
after the old minister died: the old minister had 
been a very fine old gentleman, but for the last few 
years of his service his sermons hadn’t been audible 
beyond the first row of pews. Therefore the good 
old man had been unable to hold his congregation. 
So the Reverend Tanner had come at an all-time 
low in the church’s affairs, and he hadn’t been able 
to pull the church out of that declining slump. 
Willowdale was a stand-offish little town so far as 
newcomers were concerned; Reverend Tanner, a 
fine but somewhat shy man, hadn’t been accepted 
yet. And the board of managers were already 
mumbling among themselves, hinting that perhaps 
Tanner wasn’t the minister the church needed. 

“I’ll take another turn,” Mrs. Tanner relieved her 
husband at the egg-beating. “How’s the sermon 
coming?” 

This was Saturday morning, the time when the 
Reverend Tanner always finished composing his 
Sunday sermon. As she asked the question, Mrs. 
Tanner glanced at her husband’s hair, which was 
wildly rumpled. That indicated he had run into 
difficulties. 

“I’ve only reached Thirdly,” answered Prentice 
G. “It’s disheartening, preparing a sermon for a 
handful of listeners.” 


THE 

PARSON’S 

TONGUE 


by KERRY WOOD 


“Perhaps you should come to this Tea,” his wife suggested. 
“You might meet some new people that way.” 

“Come down to the river with me, Pop,” broke in Morton. 
“There’s all kinds o’ people go fishin’ at the back-water, Satur¬ 
day afternoons. You’d like ’em, too: they’re swell guys.”- 

“It’s a good idea, son,” smiled the minister. “Personally, I’d 
greatly prefer it to—” 

Mrs. Tanner silenced him with a warning glance, then con¬ 
centrated on her Ladies’ Aid cake icing. It had thickened 
sufficiently, but she gave it a few extra 
whips before rapping the egg-beater 
lightly against the edge of the bowl 
to shake off some of the gooey icing. 

“I’ll take that!” Reverend Tanner 
reached for the beater. 

“Aw, Gee, Pop!” protested Morton, 

“Shush,” laughed Mrs. Tanner. 

“Here, you can have this spoon.” 

Reverend Tanner was already lick¬ 
ing at the egg-beater, 
oblivious to Morton’s 
dirty looks. Morton 
had been waiting the 
full time required to 
make Seven-Minute 
Icing, just to clean up 
the egg-beater. The 
boy gulped down his 
spoonful in two swal¬ 
lows, scowling re¬ 
proachfully at his 
father all the while. 

The Reverend Tanner 
extended h i s pink 


tongue to its utmost stretch, trying to 
get all the sweet goodness from the 
flanges and wires of the double-bladed 
beater. 

“Awwwwgggghhhh!” he said. 

“What’s that, dear?” murmured his 
wife. 

“ Aaa wwwwgggghhhh! ” 

“Y’ might gimme another helpin’, 
at least,” Morton hinted. “Pop’s got 
more’n two spoonfuls on that ole 
beater.” 

“Aaaaawwwwgggghhhh!” repeated 
Reverend Tanner. 

“Shhhh, now, Morton,” said Mrs. 
Tanner, turning from the cake. “What 
did you say, Prentice?” 

“Awwwggghhhh! Aawwwggghhhh! 
Aaaaawwwwwggggghhhh!” spluttered 
Reverend Tanner. 

“His tongue’s stuck,” Morton an¬ 
nounced, not without some satisfac¬ 
tion. “Serves you right, Pop—that egg- 
beater was mine, by rights.” 

“Hush, Morton,” said his mother. 
She stopped spreading the icing to 
look inquiringly across at her hus¬ 
band. The Reverend Tanner gesticu¬ 
lated wildly with his left hand, indi¬ 
cating the egg-beater which he was 
holding in his other hand. The min¬ 
ister looked slightly cross-eyed, trying 
to peer down at the egg-beater just 
under his nose. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Mrs. Tanner, 
putting down her icing knife. “Here, 
let me give it a pull.” 

She seized the egg-beater and 
jerked on it slightly, which made Rev¬ 
erend Tanner’s whole body jerk 
violently as he uttered a screech. 

“He’s stuck good,” declared Morton. 
“If you’d given me that beater. Pop, 
this wouldn’t have happened.” 

(Please turn to page 46) 


How it came about that 
ReverenrLEcentice G. Tanner, 
shortly after his arrival, be¬ 
came a popular figure in 
W illowdale 


^ 7 ? 


Rlustrated 

by 

Clarence 

Tillenius 


Down at the river, on Saturday after¬ 
noons, all kinds of people went fishing. 
Morton said. “You’ll like them. They’re 
swell guys.” 
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This big cat has one fear—a (log. Even the racket 
raised by a small pooch can make it take to the trees • 


Below: The end of a cougar hunt. The hounds have 
driven it to a spot where the riflemen can move in. 



W HAT is the most destructive predatory 
animal in the Western Hemisphere? The 
most rarely seen by man in its wild state? 
The most widely distributed of any American ani¬ 
mal? The answers to these questions are all rolled 
up in one powerful and highly intelligent package, 
and it is a cat. 

You may hear a number of names for it, depend¬ 
ing upon the section of the country. Puma, cougar, 
panther, mountain lion, are some. But from Pata¬ 
gonia in South America, to Central Canada, it is 
still the same big cat. Three hundred pounds in 
weight is not uncommon, with a length from nose 
tip to tail tip of nine feet. 

Truth alone about the animal is enough. Yet 
many stories have grown up around it, most of 
them wrong. Then what has given this oversized 
puss such a reputation, even within established 
facts? For one thing, he is a wanton killer of both 



deer and domestic ranch stock, and not only for 
food. It seems to be done in some warped idea of 
sport—particularly outwitting fnan. 

In parts of the Rocky Mountain states and west¬ 
ward, where the animal is usually called a mountain 
lion, it has become a grave menace to horses, cattle 
and sheep. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service now 
has a number of experienced hunters out on the big 
cat’s trail, and if you ever come upon one of these 
old-timers with his pack of dogs, stop and talk to 
him. He will have a vast knowledge of the country 
you are travelling. Also, he may straighten out some 
of those frightening, and untrue stories. 

The voice “like a woman screaming” is one. 
That’s mostly imagination, these professional 
hunters say. The mountain lion makes the same 
sounds as the common house cat. It purrs, mews, 
hisses, and at times caterwauls like any cat at 
night. There is one difference. Its voice is tre¬ 
mendously louder. So a tenderfoot camper, wildly 
awakened by a mountain lion’s love-song, may very 
well think it is a woman screaming. Or 10 women, 
for all that! 

Another tale, often heard, is that a mountain lion 
will follow a man closely and attack him. The tellers 
of this tale sometimes claim they even saw the 
beast stalking them. The truth is, no healthy moun¬ 
tain lion will do either of those things. In the few 
verified cases of attack upon human beings, it was 
proved that the animal was suffering from rabies. 

As for seeing a mountain lion in any normal way, 
the chances are almost zero. One of the top govern¬ 
ment hunters, who has made 400 successful hunts, 
told me not long ago in Arizona that he had never 
once seen a mountain lion until his dogs ran it from 
cover. No other wild creature is so wary, so quick 
and silent, these men say. 

My own experience, when I was a U.S. Forest 
Ranger in a remote district of the Sierra Nevada, 
proved this to be true. Often in riding patrol I 
came upon the carcass of a freshly killed deer. 
Warmth of the carcass and sign of the big cat 
tracks, as much as five inches across, showed that 
a mountain lion had been there only seconds before. 
Yet I never caught even a shadowy glimpse of one 
at times like that. 

But once I did have a grandstand seat at a long 
and surprising mountain lion hunt. It was like 


watching both sides of a game, without being able 
to call any helpful signals. 

Early that spring there were signs of a marauder 
in the district. The first surprise was that the lion 
worked so close to my log cabin station. Usually the 
big cat will establish a hunting route up to 25 miles 
in length, and travel it at quite regular intervals. 
But this one made its frequent kills among deer 
that grazed on the park-like meadow in front of my 
cabin. Then in June, cattlemen brought their herds 
up into the high country. They, too, grazed on my 
meadow, and the mountain lion switched from deer 
to nightly attacks upon calves. That was a mistake. 
I sent out for a government hunter. 

The man who arrived, afoot, in a couple of days 
was small, old and gentle-looking. With him came 
only two medium-sized hounds, instead of a pack. 
He carried only a short-barrelled rifle; no other 
equipment. Surely this couldn’t be one of the best 



hunters in the Sierra Nevada, with 290 stock-killing 
mountain lions to his credit! I met him outside the 
station. 

“I’m Lee Burke,” he said. “You’ve got some cat 
trouble up here?” 

He didn’t start hunting at once. Instead, after I 
had explained the trouble, he ambled off across the 
meadow with his two hounds. An experienced 
hunter wants to look at the country before he starts 
tracking. In that way he can tell what routes the 
mountain lion may take when the dogs get it on 
the run. It was evening when Lee Burke came back 
to say that he had things pretty well worked out. 

“This one’s going to be easy,” he promised. 
“There’s plenty of sign around.” 

W E left early the next morning while dew was 
still on the grass and underbrush. Any damp¬ 
ness makes trailing easier for the dogs. Hot sun can 
destroy a mountain lion’s scent. 

Lee Burke walked ahead in his short-legged, 
unhurried gait, like a man going out on any routine 
job. But the dogs were eager and excited, tugging 
in front of him on rope leashes. I followed, riding 
a horse. 

He led up a narrow stringer of my station 
meadow and into a stand of aspen and pines. There 
he stopped and pointed at a large, scratched-up 
pile of sticks and leaves; “I found that yesterday. 
It ought to be a good place to start.” 

The scratch-pile was where the mountain lion 
had covered the carcass of a calf. Quite often this 
means that the big cat expects to return for another 
meal, or at least will come back near the spot where 
hunting was good. Lee Burke freed his two mottled 
grey-and-brown hounds. 

They went to work silently at first, running in 
what seemed to be aimless circles, their noses held 
close to the earth, stopping, changing direction, 
and at times lifting their heads to test tree trunks 
and underbrush which the mountain lion’s fur had 
touched. 

In their silence they were working along scent 
that was old. There was nothing to bring up a burst 
of excitement. Then both dogs vanished through 
the aspen thicket. A moment later we heard them 
break into quick, sharp yelps. That wasn’t the bay¬ 
ing they would give forth when they actualh 
sighted the cat. (Please turn to page 80) 


The cougar has all the tricks of the fox plus a few of his own. In proof whereof 
The Guide offers this true story from the recollections of a former forest ranger 






















A WAY back in the early days of grain grading, 
inspectors found it necessary to classify 
grain according to its moisture content. The 
only way they knew of doing this was to feel it and 
chew it. Then, if they believed it to contain too 
much moisture, they classified it as tough, or damp. 
This was not very satisfactory, and it was not long 
before the scientists produced a better method. 

For 25 years the official way of testing for 
moisture has been the Brown-Duvel method, which 
takes about 45 minutes. For many years scientists 
and manufacturers have been seeking a much 
quicker and equally reliable method. Today, there 
are several types of equipment which, when 
installed in the country elevator, make it possible to 
secure a reasonably accurate moisture test in two 
or three minutes. As yet, however, none of these 
shorter methods is acceptable for official tests. 

Moisture testing is important as a means of pre¬ 
venting stored grain from heating, or spoiling. 
Cereal chemists have conducted very elaborate and 
very long investigations into the problem created by 
excess moisture. They eventually found the maxi¬ 
mum moisture content for safe storage; and later 
discovered that the heating and spoiling, which fol¬ 
lowed the storage of moist grain, was caused by 
molds. These molds are the same type of minute 
plant life which produce mold on bread or cheese; 
and they begin to grow when the relative humidity 
of the air between the kernels of stored grain 
reaches 75 per cent. Today, scientists know a great 
deal about moist grain; and what they have learned 
is naturally important to the farmers of western 
Canada, who produce hundreds of millions of 
bushels «f grain much of which is exported to many 
different parts of the world. 

T HE principal agency for research into grain 
problems of all kinds in Canada is the Grain 
Research Laboratory of the Board of Grain Com¬ 
missioners. This laboratory is not only the largest 
of its kind in Canada, but one of the largest in the 
world, and is operated under the authority of the 
Canada Grain Act. This Act, in one brief sentence, 
provides that “The Board shall maintain an efficient 
and adequately equipped laboratory for research 
work in relation to grain.” 

Now, it will be perfectly clear to anyone, of 
course, that merely doing this kind of research is 
not enough. The results must be sufficiently useful 
to warrant the cost, and they must be applied. For 
the Grain Research Laboratory this means that its 
results must be beneficial to the Canadian grain 




.1 discussion of bread quality. Left to right: Dr. I. 

Hlynka, Dr. J. A. Anderson, Dr. G. N. Irvine. 

producer, because it is almost entirely concerned 
with his problems, or those which affect his income. 

The cost of operating the Laboratory is currently 
about $150,000 yearly. This cost is met from the 
Federal treasury and amounts to slightly over one 
cent for each Canadian. If it was entirely met by 
those producers who market wheat through the 
Canadian Wheat Board, it would cost each one 
about $1.53 per year. This pays for the work of a 
staff of 36 persons. 

It is clear that tire Laboratory is no small affair. It 
occupies approximately 6,300 square feet of floor 
space, divided into 17 rooms for efficiency’s sake. 
The staff and equipment of each performs some 
special function. In addition to four small rooms 
used for offices, the other rooms are mainly small, 
separate laboratories devoted to general barley 
research, malting barley, durum research, baking 
and dough testing, general wheat research, protein 
laboratory, analytical laboratory and milling. In 
addition there is a constant-temperature room, a 
statistics office, a sample room, a workshop for the 
servicing of equipment, and a dark room for 
photography. Replacement of the equipment in use 
would cost, perhaps, a quarter of a million dollars. 
Some of it could not be replaced, because it has 
been devised in the Laboratory to meet special 
research needs, and has been built in the Labora¬ 
tory workshop. 


Laboratory continued to expand, until he resigned 
in 1938, to be succeeded by Dr. Anderson. 

At this writing, four of the staff, including the 
Chief Chemist, hold the highest degree given by 
any of the universities in Canada or the United 
States, a Doctor’s degree. By 1952 it is expected 
that this number will be increased to eight, as a 
result of a program developed by Dr. Anderson in 
1940, but interrupted by the war. It is safe to say 
that with the possible exception of the National 
Research Council, Ottawa, no other Canadian 
institution engaged in agricultural research is better 
equipped, or has more adequately trained per¬ 
sonnel than the laboratory which advises the 
farmers of Canada on the quality of their grain 
crops and assists the Board of Grain Commissioners 
in the administration of the Canada Grain Act. 
“Our aim,” says Dr. Anderson, “is to help our 
western farmers and the Board to maintain and 
improve the reputation of Canadian grain in the 
markets of the world.” 

How Dr. Anderson and his trained staff have 
been able to do this in the past, and hope to do so 
to even greater advantage in the future, makes a 
story which, if told in any detail, would fill at least 
an entire issue of The Country Guide. Each year 
the Laboratory issues a report, separate from that 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners, which con¬ 
sists of about 90 pages of printed matter. 

The Grain Research Laboratory has five principal 
functions. These are: (Please turn to page 74) 



A T the head of this rather impressive insti¬ 
tution is the Chief Chemist of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, Dr. J. A. Anderson. 
He is the third to hold this position since the 
Laboratory was established in 1912. The first 
was Dr. F. J. Birchard who began with a staff 
of three or four chemists and technicians, and 
retired in 1933, by which time the Laboratory 
was well-equipped, well-known, and operating 
with a staff of about 15. Next came Dr. W. F. 
Geddes, during whose five-year reign the 




Why the Board of Grain Commis¬ 
sioners maintains one of the largest 
grain research laboratories in the 
ivorld 


Left: Dr. W. O. S. Meredith determining sugars 
by a new method called paper chromatography. 

Right: Mr. M. H. Fisher, the Laboratory’s mill¬ 
ing and baking expert, studying the extensibility 
of a dough. The strand of dough on the right is 
being stretched by the descending hook. 
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T HE kids called him “Dan¬ 
gerous Dan,” and the 
adjective carried with it 
their admiration and affection. 
His real name was Terence Daniel 
O’Toole Mulvaney. This may have 
explained his talent for story¬ 
telling and an ear, though not 
much of a voice, for music, but it 
denoted only a distant and for¬ 
gotten ancestry in the emerald 


face. Dan took another look at 
his silent passenger. 

“Why all this sudden interest 
in the new school m’arm, Bucko? 
You wouldn’t be trying to do some 
match-making, would you? ’ 

“Of course not!” answered Bill 
emphatically, affronted at the 
mere suggestion. “I just thought 
that maybe Miss Stephens doesn’t 
understand you very well, Dan. I 
thought maybe you should get 
acquainted.” 

“What makes you think she 
doesn’t understand me?” Dan 
said, looking at the boy curiously. 
“She doesn’t even know me.” 

“Oh yes, she knows you all 
right,” Billy said. “We told her 
about you.” 

“You told her about me? Who’s 
we?” 

“Oh just me. And the other 
kids.” 

“And what did you say? Noth¬ 
ing I’d be ashamed of, I hope.” 

“Oh, no, nothing like that, Dan, 
honest,” Billy assured him. “We 
just told her about you driving us 
to school, and telling us about 
wild Indians, and cowboys, and 
rustlers, and hunting in the 
woods. And about the songs you 
taught us. Then she asked us 
about the truck. 

Dan pricked .up his ears. 
“What about the truck?” he said. 

“Well, she wanted to know 
what we did when it rained and 
how we kept warm in the winter. 
I told her we all got in front and 
. . . and, it was nice and warm, 
and . . . we liked riding w^th you 
a lot.” 

“And what did she say about 
that?” 


Dan drove a truck, in a manner 
reminiscent of a cowhand on a 
bronc, for the Sparrow Lake Min¬ 
ing Company. He hauled ore con¬ 
centrate to the railway station 25 
miles away and brought supplies 
back. He also took the kids—four 
of them this year—from the camp 
to the one-room schoolhouse near 
the railway, and returned them on 
his second round trip. 

He piloted the three-tonner 
along the narrow and winding 
mountain road with gusto and 
always at great speed. The gen¬ 
erally accepted theory was that he 
had a sixth sense that kept him 
on the road. Be that as it may, his 
exploits in snowstorm, flood and 
fog were known the country 
round, and he’d never had an 
accident. 

He was proud of his reputation. 

Indeed it was the first and only 
time that his ability as a driver 
had been questioned that accounts 
for our story. 

W E begin on a hajppy note on 
a morning in October. That 
is to say, we begin to the tune of 
Dan’s doubtful baritone rendering 
a slightly corrupted version of 
“Danny Boy” as he loads the truck 
with sacks of concentrate at the 
mill. 

He covered the sacks with can¬ 
vas and rigged up the seats for 
three of his four passengers. It 
was a fine sunny morning and 
still warm enough for the kids to 
ride outside. All except Billy 
Svenson, the tram operator’s ten- 
year-old who rode, from choice, 
in the cab. 

He then drew his long rangy 
frame in behind the driver’s 
wheel, shifted into gear, and shot 
away in a cloud of dust. 

Scorning, as usual, the use of 
the horn, he gave warning of his by DAVID HAZELTON 
pending departure by a series of 
penetrating war-whoops that 
brought most of the peaceful residents of the camp 
to their doors. 

This produced the desired result for without 
appearing to stop, and in less than a minute, he 
had collected four boisterous wild Indians, all emit¬ 
ting the same blood-curdling yells. 

The entire camp drew a collective sigh of relief 
as the truck rounded the bend in the road and 
headed south. 

After customary greetings of a more civilized 
nature, Billy Svenson lapsed into an unusual silence. 

Dan regarded him quizzically. 

“Mighty quiet this morning. Bucko,” he remarked 
cheerfully. “Got something on your mind?” 

The boy heaved a deep sigh. “Sure have,” he said. 

Respecting a man’s private thoughts, Dan 
returned to his vocalizing. It was a fine morning 
and he was in high spirits. Down below the sun 
glittered jewel-like on the lake and the far moun¬ 
tainside was a riot of green and autumn yellow. 

“As I was g’wine down the road 
With a tired mule and a heavy load, 

1 cracked my whip and the bugle sung. 

Says I, good-bye to the wagon tongue. 

Turkey in the straw, turkey in . . .” 


Do you want to see me?” Janet asked. Dan noticed that she had large blue 
and her hair was the color of yellow birch. 


DANGEROUS 

DAN 


“rpHAT’S just it,” the boy said, 
JL a worried look in his face. 
“She didn’t seem to like it. She 
said it wasn’t right for us to be 
coming to school in a truck. And 
she said it was dangerous, all of 
us riding in the front seat. Be¬ 
sides, she said . . .” and he gave 
Dan a quick glance. “She said 
she’d heard about you and that 
you were a—a reckless driver.” 
“Reckless! Me?” Dan exploded. 
“Yes. And we said sure you 
ttie new teacher came. drove fast but that was because 

you used to be a cowboy and 
Illustrated by J. H. Petrie chased rustlers.” 

Dan’s ancestry was distant but 
not much diluted. “She called me 
a reckless driver?” he repeated, his voice at a dan¬ 
gerous crescendo. 

“Yes, she did. Something like that anyway. And 
then she said we shouldn’t believe all the stories 
you told us. She said that you just made them up.” 
And then, anxiously, “You didn’t did you, Dan?”' 

“Of course I didn’t!” Dan growled, trying to keep 
both the truck and himself under control. 

Relieved, Billy put his hand on Dan’s arm. “She 
said she was going to see the school board and 
maybe get (Please turn to page 58) 


“Dan,” Billy said suddenly, cutting in on the 
chorus. “Dan, you weren’t thinking of taking the 
new school teacher to the dance at the mine next 
Saturday, were you?” 

That brought the song to an abrupt end. “What 
in the name of tarnation put that thought in your 
head?” Dan almost shouted. 

“Well, I . . .” Billy scratched his mop of curly 
black hair and avoided Dan’s glance. “I just thought 
it might be a good idea,” he said lamely. Then, as if 
finding a reason, he added, “She’s kinda pretty.” 

Dan laughed. “That might be a pretty good 
reason for taking a young filly to a dance, Bucko, 
except that I’m not much interested in the lady sex. 

Besides, I haven’t even met the young woman in 
question. 

“You might come in when you drop us off at the 
school this morning,” the boy said cautiously. “Just 
to say hello, sort of.” 

“No thanks, my friend,” Dan replied decisively. , 

“I’ll leave the ladies to those who can handle them. 

I reckon that Carl Blakey, the timekeeper, will see (Sr 
that Miss Stephens isn’t forgotten when Saturday Wyj* 
rolls around.” 

He returned to his song while the boy slumped ~ 
back in his seat, a sad and defeated look on his 
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A farm bred Albertan , who 
learned the business the hard and 
painful way, now operates the 
biggest spread of its kind in the 
province 


by JOHN F CANNING 

and P. M. ABEL 


S OME years ago a boy with an insatiable 
curiosity, with the help of a man old enough 
to know better, cut down a tree in which 
two swarms of bees had established themselves. If 
you know anything about bees, you know the kind 
of reception the enthusiastic wood choppers got. 
Having no bee equipment, not even veils or a 
smoker, they had to fight it out to the very end. It 
speaks well for their courage and determination 
that they eventually got those whining varmints 
into the two grocery boxes, which were the nearest 
they could contrive to bee hives. 

The boy in the story was Ernest Maunsell- 
Wybrants of Macleod, Alberta and if you will skip 
to the last page of the story you will discover that 
today, 13 years after the tree chopping episode, 
he is the biggest bee operator in the province, hav¬ 
ing raised his holdings last year to 3,000 hives. 

Maunsell is a name that carries some prestige 
along the banks of the Old Man River. The bee 
hunter’s grandfather came West with the first 
mounted police. Under their commanding officer, 
Lt.-Col. J. F. Macleod, the Mounties taught the 
whiskey traders and cattle thieves who abounded 
on the frontier a lesson which earned lasting respect 
for their uniform. When retirement came, many of 
the scarlet riders, Maunsell among them, settled 
within easy reach of the fort named after their 
leader. 

The three Maunsell brothers in the next genera¬ 
tion were cattle ranchers. Their operations spanned 
the golden era of the cow men. Their tremendous, 
grass-fattened four-year-olds went to Chicago by 
the trainload. The youngest of the three, George, 
contracted a marriage with an English lady, which 
brought an inheritance and a hyphenated name 
into his branch of the family. 

By the time the third generation was ready for 
the business of mak'ng a living, extensive leaseholds 


Above: Filling cans in 
Maunsell-Wybrants' 
modern honey extrac¬ 
tion plant at Macleod. 
Right: One of the trucks 
refitted for carrying 
package bees from Cali¬ 
fornia to Alberta. It 
includes sleep'ng accom¬ 
modation for the spare 
driver, for the journey 
must he non-stop, and 
arrangements for keep¬ 
ing the 1.000 packages 
of bees at a constant 
temperature. 


A S a school boy Ernest realized that he would 
have to develop some specialty. He seriously 
considered high-grade bacon hogs, but his father 
scotched that idea. The old cow man wouldn’t sink 
that low. Ernest tried a vegetable garden of his 
own, the produce of which he peddled in town, but 
it looked like a difficult road to affluence. Then 
came the tree chopping episode. It fired the boy’s 
imagination, which hasn’t entirely cooled off yet. 
As for his father, it is fairly certain that he regarded 
beekeeping as a suitable occupation for devout 
people dedicated to lives of prayer and silence, 
but no way of making a living for a red blooded 
man willing to trade knocks with the world. It 
took a $2,800 cheque waved in front of him by 
his exultant son to convert him. 


The first bees in the grocery boxes did not 
create any production records. So Ernest used his 
vegetable savings to buy a proper hive from a 
supply house. He made another one like it for his 
second hive. That summer he gathered 500 pounds 
of honey and Destiny claimed him for her own. 

He began to suspect his own shortcomings as 
a beekeeper while scooping up his first swarm in 
the grocerv box. But there was a good source of 
information nearby. Three miles away, on the 


Ernest Maunsell-Wybrants in the 
role of “Sparks.” Left: Sydney 
Burdge, minus veil or smoker, 
in a bee yard near Macleod. 


outskirts of the town of Macleod, Sydney Burdge, a 
highly skilled bee man operated an apiary, and 
Ernest got a job as a learner at the Burdge 
establishment. 

His working day in those years of apprenticeship 
was a strenuous one. Before breakfast he helped 
milk the cows and drove them out to pasture. .After 
eating he walked three miles to town, worked all 
day for the princely wage of $1.50, and walked the 
three miles home again in time to help out with the 
evening milking. After three years, off and on, he 
was an honor graduate. 

I N the years when the young acolyte was working 
in the vineyard of the master, he was building 
up an establishment of his own on the side. With 
the aid of one of his sisters he expanded h's original 
two colonies to 280 in 1941, plus a few more out on 
shares. In that year he marketed almost 40.000 
pounds of honey. The proceeds paid for a business 
college course for his sister and a course for himself 
as a radio technician. 

By the time the radio course was finished, war¬ 
time demands were greedily absorbing all trained 
men. The S.S. Mount Robson advertised for a radio 
telegraph operator. Ernest Maunsell-Wybrants 
applied and was accepted. The apiary was liqui¬ 
dated, and the keeper of the bees became “Sparks ” 
time-honored name for all radio officers in the 
Merchant Navy. 

The Mount Robson plied between Vancouver and 
New Zealand. It is pretty generally accepted doc¬ 
trine that sailors in a foreigu port are rarely idle 
fellows. This particular Canadian sailor found that 
he could be of some use to 
the Auckland Postal Depart¬ 
ment, and especially to Miss 
Marjorie Rafferty of the Mail 
Delivery Branch. Miss Raf¬ 
ferty reciprocated by coming 
to Canada at the end of the 
war as Mrs. Ernest Maunsell- 
Wybrants to aid in her assist¬ 
ant’s re-establishment. Since 
then two sons, Geoffrey and 
David, have been added to 
their menage. 

Re-establishment for this 
family could only mean back 
to the bees. In 1946 the 
former student bought out 
Sydney Burdge, his aforetime 
tutor. From th s time onward 


(Please turn to page 30) 


were a thing of the past. To the boy who braved 
the fury of the swarming bees, it looked like a 
contracting world. His family had been fenced in! 
His father, brought up in the saddle, was then milk¬ 
ing 14 to 18 cows! It was as though the Knights of 
the Round Table had forsaken the Holy Grail and 
had taken to herding geese. 
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Up to 1 8 feet at a tripl The new McCormick 
Diskall here teams up with a McCormick 
WD-9 tractor to breeze through the spring 
work at 10 acres per hour. 


The McCORMICK 

DISKALL 


A new.. .wide... fast 
tillage tool to boost 
your profits-per-acre 


Now you can work and seed big 
acreages in one operation — thus 
saving valuable time and labor 
when needed most. Only one man 
is required to prepare and seed an 
18-foot strip of field in a single 
trip! The potential work capacity 
of the new McCormick Diskall 
ranges up to 10 acres per hour, 
depending on the choice of 3 cut¬ 
ting widths—12-, 15- or 18-feet. 
The low, heavy-duty hitch, with its 
wide range of adjustments, means 
efficient operation behind all mod¬ 
els of tractors. Pressure lubrication 
and pneumatic tires mean long 
life, and minimum draught. 

The Diskall is quickly adjustable 
to various cutting angles to meet 
varying soil conditions. Construct¬ 
ed for high flexibility to follow the 
contours of uneven ground, it does 
a thorough tillage job, leaving no 
ridges. When equipped with hy¬ 


draulic remote control, a flick of 
the finger raises, lowers and 
adjusts the Diskall, on the go, 
right from the tractor seat. Manual 
control is regular equipment. 

The Diskall is quickly converted 
into transport position. It will pass 
easily through a 10-foot gate, with 
room to spare. 

Welded box mainframe is typical 
of the sturdy construction which 
gives the Diskall plenty of what it 
takes to stand the gaff. 

Seeding attachments incorpo¬ 
rating all of the famous McCormick 
seed drill features are optional 
equipment on all three sizes. 

There’ll be far more good field 
work done in far less time on the 
farm equipped with a Diskall! 
Your IH Dealer can give you all 
the facts firsthand. 



INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED . HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


B.C.’s 1951 Legislative Menu 

Predictions are for a quiet session in the B.C. legislature, but 
there are some contentious measures which might creep in 

by CHAS. L. SHAW 


P OLITICIANS in these days are 
invariably beset with troubles 
and anxieties. But the 1951 ses¬ 
sion at Victoria does not appear to 
have anything on the program calcu¬ 
lated to try the Premier and his 
cabinet beyond endurance. It should 
be a more or less routine session, 
although that description usually car¬ 
ries an ominous significance when 
used before the legislators actually 
take up their year’s business. Quite 
often the sessions expected to be the 
mildest turn out to be the most spec¬ 
tacular and acrimonious. 

There should be enough on the 
legislative slate to enable the members 
to earn their sessional indemnity any¬ 
way. This brings to mind the fact that 
the organized school teachers, seeking 
increased salaries for themselves, have 
suggested that the members of the 
legislature should receive $2,000 more 
a year as a means of attracting good 
men to public service. This has caused 
considerable heated discussion in the 
newspapers of the province, the main 
agreement being on the point that 
good legislators are entitled to more 
pay but that there aren’t enough of 
them, but there shouldn’t be as many 
legislators in the first place. This may 
sound rather confusing unless read 
slowly, but it all boils down to the 
belief that British Columbia, like other 
provinces and the nation for that mat¬ 
ter, is overgoverned; that it would be 
a lot better for all concerned, except 
perhaps the politicians, if there were 
fewer but better men making the 
country’s laws. 

One important event of the legisla¬ 
ture will be the presentation for 
ratification of the agreement signed 
between the cabinet and the Alumi¬ 
num Co. of Canada with respect to 
the latter’s waterpower concessions in 
the Nechako country. Hon. E. T. 
Kenney, minister of lands, signed the 
agreement, but he has refused to 
divulge its details until the house 
meets. This has been interpreted by 
the opposition, of course as an indica¬ 
tion that Mr. Kenney has something to 
hide. Probably the document is a 
straightforward affair designed to 
encourage the establishment of what 
may quite easily become British Col¬ 
umbia’s most important single indus¬ 
trial undertaking, but its critics will 
no doubt maintain that in order to 
give this encouragement the goverrr- 
ment has offered to give away too 
much. This, however, is hardly likely 
to cause any perturbation on the part 
of Mr. Kenney, who seems to have 
fallen heir not only to a job formerly 
held by the intransigent Mr. Pattullo 
but to Mr. Pattullo’s intransigence. 

In the final analysis it may not 
matter so much what is done at Vic¬ 
toria about the aluminum concessions 
unless favorable action is taken on the 
same issue in Washington. B.C. may 
be willing to sign away important 
water rights to the company, but if 
the United States government decides 
not to buy the finished product of the 
proposed $500 million plant, the plant 
isn’t likely to be built—not for some 
years anyway. 

The whole deal was given a cool 
blast a few weeks ago when Washing¬ 


ton indicated that it didn’t want any 
of B.C.’s aluminum if and when pro¬ 
duced, because the United States was 
boosting its own capacity. Then Trade 
Minister C. D. Howe went to Wash¬ 
ington and in general effect told the 
authorities that this wasn’t a very nice 
example of the over-all policy of shar¬ 
ing resources between the two coun¬ 
tries as had been enunciated only a 
couple of months ago. Washington is 
said to have modified its stand as a 
result of this intercession, but at this 
moment there are still some elements 
of uncertainty. If the critical overseas 
situation worsens, the demand for 
aluminum will rise enormously, and 
B.C.’s potential will probably be called 
upon, notwithstanding the planned 
expansion in the United States. 

T HERE is renewed talk of a steel 
mill for the west coast, too. This 
time British Columbia’s minister of 
mines, R. C. McDonald, is the spokes¬ 
man, and he claims that some sinister 
influence, presumably in the East, has 
been holding up logical development. 
The minister has been asked to be 
more specific, but so far he hasn’t 
named names. 

No doubt exists as to the prevalence 
of satisfactory iron ore in considerable 
volume at accessible points on the 
coast, notably at Texada Island, Quin- 
sam and Zeballos. The catch in the 
past has been whether the market was 
sufficiently large to absorb at a profit 
the output of a fully integrated plant. 
There is some negative feeling, espe¬ 
cially among businessmen who are 
more inclined to analyze the economics 
of the proposal. But there is strong 
support for a steel industry on the 
part of those who believe that such a 
development will stimulate the whole 
industrial fabric west of the Rockies, 
and who claim that B.C. missed the 
boat several years ago by hesitating 
while Henry Kaiser built his steel mill 
at Fontana, California, and other 
interests became established at Provo, 
Utah. 

However, with B.C.’s population up 
40 per cent since the last census in 
1941, it seems only a question of time 
before steel and a host of other major 
industries will materialize before long. 
The suggestion has been made that 
the time has come when a judicial 
committee should survey the iron and 
steel situation in B.C., just as was done 
a few years ago, with beneficial effect, 
regarding forest resources. 

ROBLEMS of the fruit growers 
were to be given a thorough airing 
at the annual meeting of their associa¬ 
tion in Vernon in January, and one 
matter on which they were expected 
to take a pretty definite stand was 
freight rates. 

The growers prepared to tackle the 
issue from several angles. One was 
that it is no longer profitable to market 
“Cee” grade apples at a price which 
consumers can afford to pay, and that 
this is due almost entirely to the rise 
in freight charges. Another is that 
some commodities are carried by the 
railroads at less than cost so that 
actually the railroads’ earnings from 
fruit help to subsidize the shipments 
(Please turn to page 79) 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING ON WHEELS ... 
with distinctive new Gull-Wing Styling! 

TWO SENSATIONAL AUTOMATIC DRIVES . . . 

POWERGUDE on Fleetleader Deluxe, HYDRA-MATIC 
Drive on Chieftain and Streamliner. 

SILVER STREAK PERFORMANCE ... two engines, 
powerful straight eight or dependable, economi¬ 
cal six. 

LUXURIOUS NEW INTERIORS . . . beautiful new 
fabrics, new color harmonies, comfortable, deep- 
rest seats. 

NEW, IMPRESSIVE SWEEPSTREAM FENDER 
TREATMENT . . . protected by massive wrap¬ 
around bumpers. 

SWEEPVIEW VISION . . . wide windows, extra 
broad curved windshield, slim corner posts. 

BODIES BY FISHER . . . strong, rugged, beauti¬ 
fully styled and built of all steel. 

EYE CONTROL INSTRUMENTS . . . entire panel 

easy to see, easy to read. 

YEAR-AROUND COMFORT CONTROL . . . per- 
feeted twin-duct heating and ventilating. 

PACK-AWAY TRUNK . . . extra-large, fully-lined 
with self-locking counter-balanced lid. 

BUILT TO LAST 100,000 MILES ... in the Pontiac 
tradition of economical, dependable service for a 
long, long time! 
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SAVE LABOR, SAVE TIME, 
SAVE MONEY WITH THE 
YEAR AROUND FARM 
IMPLEMENT/ 



Horn-Draulic Attachment ot 
the Month — 40" All-Purpose 
Bucfref Simplifies Manure 
and Bulk Loading 


5 MODELS 
10 ATTACHMENTS 

• 40 ALL-PURPOSE 
BUCKET 

STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
ON ALL HORN-DRAULIC 
LOADERS. 

• ANGLE DOZER 
BLADE 

Adjustable pitch for con¬ 
trolled grading, clearing 
and leveling. 

• No. 60 or 80 
SCOOP 

For buUc loading, HORN- 
DRAULIC features 2 sizes 
—60" (171/2 cubic ft.) or 
80" (21 cubic ft.) 

• DIRT BUCKET 


Regardless 

of your tractor type, 
there is a Horn-Draulic Loader for 
your tractor 




With reversible cutting 
edge designed for "dirt 
work." (6 or SVz cubic ft. 
capacity). 


Row Crop, Large Standard, Conversion, 
Small Standard or Track type, there is 
a HORN-DRAULIC LOADER FOR YOU! 


• PUSH-OFF 
STACKER 

Gathers, Lifts and Stacks 
—makes haying a one- 
man operation. 

• BUCK RAKE 

Gathers, Lifts and Dumps 
—8' x 10' capacity—Steel- 
tipped wooden teeth. 


One price!—One Compact unit!—4 Pins 
mount or dismount HORN-DRAULIC!— 
Engineered for years of heavy duty 
service, HORN-DRAULIC will meet your 
every requirement. 

HORN-DRAULIC OPERATES WITH 
"BUILT-IN" HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS 


• HORN-DRAULIC 
PITCH CONTROL 

For controlled lifting, 
loading and dumping, a 
compact hydraulic control. 

• BULLDOZER 
BLADE 

An economical aid to gen¬ 
eral leveling, clearing, 
filling and dozing opera¬ 
tion. 

• LOADER BOOM 

For high hoisting and lift¬ 
ing, the telescoping boom 
is easily installed. 

• HYDRAULIC 
GRAPPLE FORK 

Combined with Loader 
Boom, a sure way to 
handle stack feeding 
problems. 


If your tractor does not have a hydraulic system, 
the HORN-DRAULIC POWER UNIT will operate 
the Horn-Draulic Loader and WILL ALSO OPER¬ 
ATE OTHER HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT! HORN- 
DRAULIC LOADERS AND STACKERS are de¬ 
signed for efficient farm operation. Save Time, 
Labor and Money with HORN-DRAULIC. 


Write your distributor for free folders. 

BETHEL-RENNIE LIMITED 

661 WALL STREET, WINNIPEG. MAN. 

KERIM FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

1374 BROAD STREET. REGINA, SASK. 

NANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

RED DEER. ALTA. 

FINNING TRACTOR A EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

940 STATION STREET, VANCOUVER. B.C. 

HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


HORN . . . World's Largest Manulacturers of Hydraulic Loaders 
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News of Agriculture 


[Farmer and Stock Breeder photo. 

His Majesty King George VI inspects his reserve champion Shorthorn steer at 
the recent Srnithfield Shoic in London. 


Sask. Quotas Removed 

S of January 11, the Canadian 
Wheat Board has permitted Sas¬ 
katchewan producers of wheat, oats, 
and barley to deliver grain to any 
elevator at any delivery point where 
space is available. It is stipulated, 
however, that all deliveries of these 
grains must be recorded in the pro¬ 
ducer’s permit book in the usual 
manner. 

In making this announcement, the 
Wheat Board recognized that there 
was not. and is not, sufficient space in 
country elevators to provide storage 
for all the grain still to be delivered. 
It was felt, however, that the removal 
of quota and delivery point restric¬ 
tions, would permit Saskatchewan 
producers to deliver at least some 
grain, which might otherwise have to 
remain on the ground, or in poor stor¬ 
age facilities, and thus be more likely 
to spoil. 

The Wheat Board is very anxious 
that this removal of quota and delivery 
restrictions cause as little confusion as 
possible, and has strongly advised pro¬ 
ducers to contact the elevator agent 
where they hope to deliver grain, in 
order to make sure before going to 
the expense of hauling, that he is in 
a position to handle the extra grain. 
For the same reason,,the Board has 
expressed the hope that elevator 
agents would give preference for a 
few weeks to producers, who, because 
of previous quota restrictions, have 
not been able to deliver more than 
limited quantities of grain during the 
crop year to date. 

The situation everywhere is recog¬ 
nized as extremely serious, especially 
where tough or damp grain is in¬ 
volved. Terminal elevators have only 
very limited drying facilities and the 
railroads are only able to move a cer¬ 
tain number of carloads of grain out 
of country elevators and into terminals 
daily. 

The Country Guide would like to 
add a note of warning and caution to 
readers who have undelivered grain. 
If your grain is likely to grade below 
the milling grades, say, 5, 6 and feed, 
and if it is now dry and safely stored, 
it may be of very great help to your 
neighbors if you do not deliver it to 
elevators already short of space On 
the other hand, if grain is likely to 
grade tough or damp, it would be 
prudent to do whatever can be done 
about it immediately. Any space avail¬ 
able within hauling distance should be 
utilized, but failing this, each fanner 


situated so that he is likely to suffer 
loss from spoilage should exercise his 
ingenuity to the utmost in order to 
keep spoiling from actually occurring, 
if this is at all possible. Perhaps in 
some instances, community action will 
be feasible. 

Another precaution! Tough or damp 
grain may heat, even in cold weather, 
especially if insects infest it. A crust 
on top of piled wheat would indicate 
that this has happened, and that the 
grain below may be heated. At the 
first sign of this, move it somewhere, 
if it is only to turn it over. 

Manitoba Co-operation 

HE earliest Acts incorporating or 
registering co-operatives in Can¬ 
ada go back almost to the time of Con¬ 
federation. The early organizations, 
however, were few in number and 
almost none are still in operation. 
Many have changed name, or changed 
the nature of their businesses, and 
some have been amalgamated with, 
or incorporated into others. A recent 
survey by the Economies Division of 
the Federal Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, revealed that in 1948 there were 
3,553 co-operatives registered or in¬ 
corporated in this country; and that 
the longest period of marked activity 
in co-operative organization was be¬ 
tween 1936 and 1948, when 2.439 
co-operatives came into existence. The 
most active of these years was the five- 
year period from 1941 to 1945 during 
which 976 co-operatives were or¬ 
ganized. 

The second annual report of the 
Co-operative Services Branch of the 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture, 
issued in December, revealed that for 
the year ending July 31. 1950, there 
were 391 commercial co-operatives 
incorporated in Manitoba. These, in 
addition to 33 non-commercial co¬ 
operatives, gives a grand total of 424 
co-operative associations registered in 
the province. 

These figures represent a growth 
of 63 years by the co-operative move¬ 
ment, the first provincial Act having 
been passed in 1887. As of last July, 
the commercial co-operatives, with a 
combined membership of 89,844, did 
a combined business of $92,170,976, of 
which $73.3 million was contributed 
by the grain and seed co-operatives. 
The membership of merchandising 
co-operatives was 57,591, and here 
154 associations did a business of $22,- 
635,718. 
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Battle for Better Living 

RITAIN today, and for years past, 
has carried an exceptionally heavy 
personal income tax, which takes as 
much as 95 cents out of every dollar 
of income from well-to-do people. 
Government revenue from personal 
income tax, therefore, is high. Nearly 
one-third of total income tax revenue 
goes to pay consumer food subsidies, 
which amount to some 246 million 
pounds per year on home-produced 
food and on imported food a further 
164 million pounds. Putting this cost 
of consumers’ subsidies in another 
way, it now takes nearly half of all 
that British export industries can earn 
in the midst of an all-out export drive, 
to pay for the food Britain must buy 
abroad. At present, British farmers 
produce half the carcass meat needed 
by the British people. 

These facts were presented some 
time ago to the Fanners’ Club in Lon¬ 
don, by Sir James Turner, President 
of the National Farmers’ Union of 
England and Wales. Sir James was 
discussing what he called Britain’s 
“battle for better living.” He was urg¬ 
ing producer marketing schemes, 
which he believed to be the best 
method of cutting down the margin 
between producers’ and consumers’ 
prices, thus reducing the burden of 
consumer subsidies. 

As reported in The Farming News, 
Sir James believed that a full use of 
British agricultural resources would 
result in increasing home production 
of carcass meat by one-third to one- 
half. Increasing the average milk pro¬ 
duction per cow from. 6,000 to 7,000 
pounds per year, would produce an 
additional 3.75 billion pounds of milk 
without any increase in the number of 
cows. British pig production is only 
about 71 per cent of pre-war, while 
the 1952 target figure is 92 per cent 
of pre-war. Home production of vege¬ 
tables, by value, is only about one- 
sixth of total consumption, the balance 
being imported from the continent. 

Prices Support Board 

OME time ago L. E. Pharis, 
Magrath, Alberta, a member of 
the Advisory Committee to the Agri¬ 
cultural Prices Support Board, told the 
Farmers’ Union of Alberta that, dur- 
ing»the year 1949-50 the Agricultural 
Prices Support Board received its first 
real test in major commodity lines. 
“Prior to this time,” he said “only 
minor commodities had been assisted. 
For the first time the Board was in¬ 
volved in large-scale distribution prob¬ 
lems. It handled almost 50 million 
pounds of butter for our domestic mar¬ 
ket, stored 396,000 cases of eggs, pur¬ 
chased 21 million pounds of cheese, 
and more than one million dollars 
worth of dried skim milk products. 

“The potato growers have received 
$1,750,000 and apple growers $9,500,- 
000 in the past five years. The apple 
and potato growers are really or¬ 
ganized and our western farmers 
could well take lessons from them and 
the beet growers. Growers of white 
beans in Ontario received $194,000 
and Canadian honey producers, $3,- 
000,000. A subsidy of three cents a 
pound was paid on cheese, 3 V> cents 
on bacon delivered under contract. .. 
(and) ... in the past year stocks of 
butter, cheese and eggs purchased 
amounted to many millions. 

“While there are some who charge 
the Board with doing too little and 
too late, it is my belief that this pro¬ 


gram has, during a transitional period, 
done a great deal to stabilize our 
Canadian economy. If farmers would 
set up their own marketing boards, 
backed by this type of government 
assistance, it would be of great value 
to the stabilization of our price struc¬ 
ture.” 


Saddlemaking 

HE best saddle seats are made of 
pigskins. British saddlemakers, it 
is said, were well established in Lon¬ 
don, England, by the year 1115. This 
long-gone period, incidentally was 
exactly 100 years before the signing 
of Magna Charta, or the Crusades of 
King Richard the Lion-Hearted, which 
occurred shortly before. 

Apprentices to the saddler’s craft 
spend five years learning their trade, 
and say that the best pigskins come 
from Scotland. Canada is said to be 
one of the best markets for London- 
made saddles, though more saddles 
are produced in the town of Walsall, 
Staffordshire, than in London. The 
London saddlemakers have a wider 
reputation, probably because the 
Worshipful Company of Saddlers 
established their reputation in the first 
place by enforcing a very rigorous 
examination of all the products of its 
members. Any member found to be 
producing inferior saddles had them 
confiscated by the Officers of the Com¬ 
pany, who took them into the street in 
front of his shop and burned them. 


Postivar European Production 

HE Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations in the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture recently made 
a study of European agricultural pro¬ 
duction during the years 1948-49, 
1949-50 and 1950-51. These three 
years followed a year of low farm out¬ 
put in 1947-48. O.F.A.R. concludes 
that the increase in output since 
1947-48 has been due not alone to 
favorable weather, but to basic recov¬ 
ery and improvement. This includes 
greater use of fertilizer and mechan¬ 
ization, improved seed, cultivation, 
pest control and more efficient feeding. 

The following figures in brackets 
following each separate country show, 
first, the index figure for gross agri¬ 
cultural production in 1949-50, and, 
second, net agricultural production 
after excluding the value of imported 
feed. Figures in all cases compare 
with the figure of 100 representing 
farm production pre-war. Countries 
are listed alphabetically: Austria 
(gross production 80—net production 
82); Belgium (105-118); Denmark 
(109-115); France (101-103); Western 
Germany (93-93); Greece (106-106); 
Ireland ' (99-100); Italy (103-102); 
Netherlands (108-119); Norway (109- 
114); Sweden (124-127); Switzerland 
,/(102-102); Turkey (112-112); United 
Kingdom (111-136). 


Pliofilm-Wrapped Cheese 

HREE dairy factories in New Zea¬ 
land have been experimenting with 
one-pound blocks of cheddar cheese, 
manufactured as such and sold in 
printed and sealed pliofilm wrappings. 
The process is more costly and length¬ 
ier than the usual process of manufac¬ 
turing cheddar in cheeses of about 80 
pounds each. The pound blocks of 
cheese are sold in units of 20 packed 
in cartons. When marketed the cheese 
is without rind or crust, and is three 
to four months old. 






NOW -more than ever 

wra-NO-MORE'gir 


is your best buy 


COSTS 
NO MORE 


HAN OTHERS 


per pound of acid 

Big news for every Canadian grain grower! Weed- 
No-More “80”, the premium weedkiller, now costs 
you no more than others per pound of acid. Because 
we’re selling more and more Weed-No-More “80”, 
it costs less to produce. We’re passing the saving 
on to you! 

Buy Weed-No-More “80” now. It’s the weed¬ 
killer with the special formulation—proved best for 
quick kill, safety and efficiency. Weed-No-More 
“80” enters weed leaves quickly . . . rainfall a few 
minutes after application cannot wash it off. It 
kills faster! It’s safe . . . will not harm your crops 
when used according to directions. 

Don’t gamble. Kill weeds in your wheat, corn, 
oats, barley and flax with Weed-No-More “80”, 
proved best on millions of acres of Canadian grain. 
Last year, Weed-No-More “80" was used on one out of 
every four acres treated in Western Canada. 



We have plenty of Weed-No-More 
"80” right now. However, some 
of the ingredients may be in short 
supply later in the season. So, buy 
now and be sure. Weed-No-More 
”80” will keep in perfect condi¬ 
tion until you are ready to use it. 


*Reg’d trade-mark 



* 
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Whv FORCE vour child 
intake a Laxative? 



Extra Mild—Contains No Harsh Drugs— 
Won’t Upset Sensitive Little Stomachs! 

When your child needs a laxative, never upset him with 
harsh adult preparations. Give Castoria, the natural 
laxative especially made for children from nature’s 
own vegetable products. Contains no cascara, no 
castor oil, no salts, and no harsh drugs. Won’t cause 
griping, diarrhea, nor upset sensitive digestive 
systems. Mild Castoria acts safely, gently, 
thoroughly. It’s so pleasant-tasting, children 
take it without fussing. Won’t gag. Castoria 
is an easily swallowed liquid, and you can 
regulate dosage exactly. Get it now. 


Tastes So Good. 

CHILDREN 

tick,the Spoon, 


The SAFE Laxative Made Especially for Infants and Children 


i 



Increase Yields and 


nnivL muni, mum-i with 

THE NEW 1951 

JOHN EAST UTILITY PACKER 


experience in looking alter the needs of 
Western farmers. 


^jggljjr if Conserves 

★ Earlier seed 
germination. 
^ Increases yield per acre. 
if Reduces soil drift. 
if Pays big dividends. 

NOTE THE STURDY CONSTRUCTION 

FRAME—heavy angle steel—avoids wheel breakage. 

AXLE— 11 / 2 -inch diameter—a good axle—backbone of the packer. 

BEARINGS—heavy type—removable—guaranteed one year. 

WHEELS—three sizes of surface wheels, namely: 18-inch, 20-inch and 22-inch—two sizes 
of hollow vee wheels, i.e.: 18-inch and 20-inch. 

FRAMES—All "JE" Utility Packers available in either low frame or high frame. 
LUBRICATION—All bearings have Zerk fittings for grease gun. 

It will pay you to order your lohn East Utility Packer now—see one of our 1,800 
dealers in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba or: 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


IRON WORKS 


JOHN EAST 


Please send me free eight-page John East Packer Catalog complete with information 
on the new John East Utility Packer line. 


My name is. 


Get It at a Glance 

Happenings in Canadian and ivorld agriculture 


I T is probable that crop failure pay¬ 
ments under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act for the 1950 crop year 
may not amount to more than about 
half of the high 1949 figure of 
$22,000,000. One difficulty in estimat¬ 
ing payments has been the large per¬ 
centage of unthreshed grain for which 
the crop yield could not be deter¬ 
mined. 

* * * 

FTTHE Commodity Credit Corpora- 
1 tion (U.S.) reports a net realized 
loss at the end of November, 1950, of 
$100,281,000 since the beginning of 
the fiscal year, July 1, 1950. The net 
realized loss from the C.C.C. price- 
support operations for the year ended 

June 30, 1950, was $249,230,000. 

* * ★ 

T HE European Corn Borer has been 
moving westward in recent years. 
It was first reported in North Dakota 
in 1946, and by 1950 had spread into 
38 counties. 

* * ★ 

T HE British journal, Power Farmer, 
reports that the first general-pur¬ 
pose British farm tractor was designed 
in the year 1900. It was a six h.p., 
single cylinder engine named the Ivel 
tractor, and able to handle a two- 
furrow plow and provide power for 
mowing, reaping, binding, chaff cut¬ 
ting and hauling. It is said to have 

aroused world-wide interest. 

★ * * 

I N 1950 some 9,756,389 dozens of 
eggs were marketed through Sas¬ 
katchewan registered egg-grading sta¬ 
tions. This was less than 75 per cent 
of the quantity handled by the egg 
grading stations in 1949. Last year, 
however, 34.8 per cent graded A 
Large, as compared with 31.2 per cent 

the year before. 

* * * 

B ACON production costs in Den¬ 
mark, estimated to be 11 per cent 
higher than a year ago, have brought 
an increase in the British price for 
Danish bacon from approximately $32 
to $34 per hundredweight (112 
pounds), January 1 to September 30, 
1951. 

* * * 

U NFAVORABLE weather condi¬ 
tions in the United States this 
year, if continued, may mean that 
Canadian plant breeders and plant 
pathologists will have additional time 
in which to breed new wheat vari¬ 
eties resistant to the virulent strain of 
wheat stem rust known as 15B. 

* it * 

1% /TEXICO is expected to sell about 
ItJ- 75 million pounds of meat per 
year in the United States, following 
the lifting of the ban against Mexican 
meat which has existed for some time. 
One result may be that the sale of 
Argentine canned meat in the United 

States will be curtailed. 

* * * 

W HEAT production in Argentina 
during the past three years has 
been as follows: 191 million bushels 
in 1948; 189 million bushels in 1949; 
and a 1950 crop estimated at about 

220 million bushels. 

* * * 

B Y November, 1950, the index num¬ 
bers of the prices of agricultural 
products at the farm had dropped 
eight points from November, 1949, or 
from 247.8 (1935-39 equals 100) to 
239.8 last November. The index 
figure held steady during both October 
and November, 1950. 


P RICE controls on agricultural com¬ 
modities in the United States are 
being fought by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, on the ground that 
such controls would decrease farm 
output, encourage black markets in 
meats and other products, and should 
not be used except as a last expedient 

in a long-time total war. 

* * * 

RINCE EDWARD ISLAND has 
nearly 85 per cent of its land suit¬ 
able for some type of agr.culture. 
Nearly 60 per cent is suitable for 

general farming. 

* * ★ 

A BRITISH company has developed 
a conversion by which in three or 
four hours, unskilled labor may con¬ 
vert a normal combine, either self- 
propelled, or driven by power take¬ 
off, or engine, to a forage harvester, 
without drilling extra holes in the com¬ 
bine. When the conversion is com¬ 
pleted the outfit is complete with cut¬ 
ter blower mechanism able to handle 

silage and other crops. 

* * * 

ACTERIAL wilt of alfalfa was first 
observed in British Columbia 
some years ago. It is now present in all 
western provinces and was reported 
for the first time in Quebec last 
summer. 

* * * 

A LL three of Alberta’s sugar fac¬ 
tories (Raymond, Taber and Pic¬ 
ture Butte), wound up operations be¬ 
fore the first of January, Taber opened 
in the fall of 1950, sliced 161,000 
tons of beets; Raymond, 137,000 tons, 
as compared with 150,000 tons in 
1949; and Picture Butte, 147,000 tons, 
as compared with 171,000 tons the 
year before. 

* * * 

T HE United States Department of 
Agriculture recently sold to the 
Italian government, through F.A.O., 
5.5 million pounds of surplus govern¬ 
ment-owned butter at a price reported 

to be 15 cents per pound. 

★ * * 

A S of July 1, 1951, corn and wheat 
will be supported in the United 
States at 90 per cent of parity, and it 
was announced in early January that 
there would be no acreage limitations 
for either crop this year. The national 
average of price-support for wheat 
will not be less than $1.99 per bushel, 
and may be higher if parity increases 
by the beginning of the 1951-52 mar¬ 
keting year. 

* * ★ 

D URING the month of October, 
1950, export licences were issued 
by the British Ministry of Agriculture 
covering 95 Shorthorn cattle bound for 
Canada. 

* * * 

I N 1950 approximately 1,400,000,000 
pounds of vegetables of 14 dif¬ 
ferent kinds were produced in Canada 
for commercial purposes, including 
canning. Of this amount more than 
one-third consisted of tomatoes, largely 
produced in the province of Ontario. 
The five principal commercial vege¬ 
tables in order of their importance are: 
tomatoes, sweet corn, carrots, onions 
and cabbage. 

* ★ * 

I N the State of Kansas, four wheat 
varieties, Pawnee, Comanche, 
Wichita and Triumph now account for 
76 per cent of the total Kansas acre¬ 
age. Not one of these varieties was 
grown six years ago. 
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For your tractor... for your truck . . . 
for your car, and for every other farm 
use, there is a Firestone tire engineered 
and built to do the job--and to do it 
better than any other tire made. 

There are certain definite reasons why 
Firestone tires perform better and last 
longer. One is Firestone’s understand¬ 
ing of farm tire requirements based on 
years of experience in the farm.tire field. 
Another is the never-ending Firestone 
research and development program to 


build the best today--and make it still 
better tomorrow. And still another 
vitally important reason for the superi¬ 
ority of Firestone tires is the fact that 
they are built by the finest craftsmen 
using the finest materials that science 
and machines can produce. 

You can save time, money and do a 
better job of farming if you specify 
"Firestone 77 every time you buy a tire 
for your farm. When buying new 
equipment instruct your supplier to 
deliver it on Firestone Tires. 
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LIVESTOCK 


PRACTICAL HINTS 
ON MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Just as a bank carefully deliberates on its 
investments, a practical farmer considers 
the cost of any modernization on the basis 
of cash returns. Take insulation, for in¬ 
stance. Sure, it’s going to be wonderful to 
have both house and barn cosy and warm 
in the winter and degrees cooler in sum¬ 
mer. But if that was all, well, luxuries are 
fine if you can afford them! 

INSULATION PAYS 
LIFETIME DIVIDENDS 

Government experimental farms have 
proved beyond question that cows give 
more milk, stay healthier and actually 
require less food where barns were 
properly insulated and ventilated. A two- 
month test showed that one farmer was 
losing $4.81 a day for lack of these two 
essentials. Thus, 12 indoor months were 
costing him $1,755.65! And this figure 
doesn’t allow for possible loss of stock 
due to cold and drafty conditions. 

t BIGGER POULTRY 
PROFITS TOO 

Every farmer knows that 
sudden changes in temper¬ 
ature will cut down egg 
production and often cause 
sickness in the flock. Johns- 
Manville Rock Wool In¬ 
sulation does much to re¬ 
duce these seasonal losses. 

FIREPROOF . . . EASY TO INSTALL 

Not only is J-M Rock Wool fireproof, its 
thick blanket will even check the pro¬ 
gress of a fire. It can’t rot either, nor will 
it attract vermin. And with J-M Rock 
Wool Batts, any able 
man can easily and <7 
efficiently install 
insulation. Once in- 
stalled, it needs no 
maintenance and lasts 
as long as the building — 

PAYS FOR ITSELF IN THE HOME 

J-M Rock Wool Insulation will keep a 
farm house as much as 15 degrees cooler 
in the summer, and certainly a lot 
warmer in the winter. Fuel savings of up 
to a proven 30% soon repay the moderate 
investment. 

SEAL THE LEAKS 

You’ll save even more fuel and eliminate 
uncomfortable drafts by winter-proofing 
with a good weather stripping. For caulk¬ 
ing gaps around doors and windows, as 
well as for repairing leaks in roofs or 
flashings, you’ll find Johns-Manville 
Caulking Putty highly efficient. This is 
now available in a handy new application 
tube — no caulking gun is necessary. 

Ask your dealer for free literature on J-M 
Rock Wool Insulation, or write direct to 
Canadian Johns-Manville, Dept. 777, 199 
Bay St., Toronto. 

B-323 


These 24 steers brought the top of $29.75 per clef, to Oscar Peterson, at the Lea 
Park Cattlemen’s Association Community Auction Sale, Alta., in November. 


Enrich your livestock's diet 
with ALOX Linseed Oilcake 
and Meal—then sit back and 
watch ALOX work for you. 
developing top-grade stock 
that assures you greater re¬ 
turns. Your guarantee of 
healthier stock is ALOX Lin¬ 
seed Oilcake and Meal. Buy it 
today, in 50-pound paper bags. 
100-pound jute sacks at your 
Feed Dealers. 


weights. The Experimental Station at 
Melfort, Saskatchewan, suggests that 
Nos. 5 and 6 wheat or barley may be 
mixed with badly frozen wheat, and 
a better feed obtained. By this 
method the pigs can handle frozen 
grain more satisfactorily. 

Since wheat is primarily a fattening 
feed, it can be used to good advantage 
for cattle, either of beef or dairy 
breeding. Under most circumstances 
it is safer to feed it to beef cattle 
along with bulkier feeds such as oats. 
When this is done, a faidy high per¬ 
centage of oats or bran should be 
included in the mixture at first, gradu¬ 
ally increasing the proportion and 
amount of wheat later. It can also be 
used for wintering beef cows, along 
with roughage of low quality. A small 
amount of wheat fed alone or in com¬ 
bination with oats or chaffed rough- 
age will give good results. 

Wheat can be used to replace bar¬ 
ley, for milking cows, but either grain 
will give better results if fed in com¬ 
bination with oats. The University of 
Saskatchewan reports successful use 
of a mixture of four parts oats, four 
parts wheat and one part of oil cake. 
Wheat is also useful for cutting down 
the use of costly high protein feeds 
when fairly good legume hay such as 
sweet clover or alfalfa forms all or the 
major part of the roughage fed to 
dairy cows. Under such circumstances, 
the cereal grains, including wheat, can 
be used more generously, and high 
protein feeds less generously. 

Much the same is true of the use 
of low grade wheat for sheep, although 
it is usually fed to them unground, 
which is satisfactory except for the 
hard, milling grades of wheat. Where 
cheap or low grade wheat is available, 
a mixture of equal parts by weight of 
oats and wheat is suitable. The higher 
the proportion of legume hay in the 
roughage, the greater the amount of 
wheat that can be used satisfactorily. 


Wheat as Livestock Feed 

W HENEVER the crop of any year 
is comparatively low-grade, or 
suffers extensively from damage, such 
as the frost of 1950, it becomes much 
more economical and desirable to feed 
larger quantities of wheat to livestock. 
Wheat could probably be fed with 
reasonable profit in almost any year, 
but since it grades relatively high in 
most years and commands higher 
prices for the good milling wheat of 
the higher grades, it is much more 
sensible and economical to use the 
coarse grains for feeding, except when 
low grades of wheat are plentiful and 
price spreads fairly wide. 

Wheat is quite as palatable as oats 
and barley to livestock, but there are 
a few points to remember about it. It 
is Usually higher in protein than oats 
and barley and, especially if the 
kernels have been somewhat shriv¬ 
eled from frost, its protein is likely 
to be quite high, and its starch quite 
low. For pigs, therefore, such shriveled 
wheat is more suitable for growing 
pigs, than for those at the fattening 
stage of production. Wheat is a high 
energy feed and is somewhat more 
inclined to put over-finish on pigs than 
barley, so that it should very sel¬ 
dom, if ever, be fed as the sole grain 
in the ration, and should always be 
fed along with adequate protein and 
mineral supplements, in order to 
secure a higher gain and a higher feed 
efficiency. When ground, as it should 
always be when fed, it has a tendency 
to form doughy masses in the stomach 
of the pig, which can lead to such 
troubles as colic, bloat, going off feed, 
etc. Grinding, therefore, should be 
coarse for cattle, and not very fine for 
pigs. There is also danger of over¬ 
feeding wheat, so that wheat should 
always be fed by weight and not by 
measure. 

Wheat ranks high as a feed for 
swine because it has a low fibre con¬ 
tent. The danger of over-finishing dur¬ 
ing the fattening process can be les¬ 
sened by adding to the concentrate, 
from 10 to 15 per cent by weight of 
oat hulls, straw or alfalfa, hammered 
fine, and given after the pigs reach, 
say, 160 pounds live weight. This 
slows up the fattening process. Another 
method is to feed a mixture of wheat 
and oat chop, which achieves the 
same purpose. Wheat weighing about 
52 pounds per bushel appears to give 
better results when combined with the 
protein-mineral supplement, than 
wheat of lower or higher bushel 


For better, more-lasting paint 
jobs keep ALOX Linseed Oils on 
hand. ALOX Raw Linseed Oil 
Is ideal for medicinal purposes, 
too. 
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Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works Ltd. 

“CAIL’S,” 494'/ 2 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 


Make money raising fur and trapping. Our books 
on mink, muskrat, fox. rabbit raising, also trap¬ 
ping teach you how. 16-page booklet FREE. 

FUR TRADE JOURNAL 

588 Mt. Pleasant Rd. Toronto, Ontario 


CANADA'S LARGEST 
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Docking and Castrating 

S EVERAL choices of methods and 
times for the successful docking 
and castrating of lambs are available. 
For the last two years at the Range 
Experiment Station, Manyberries, Al¬ 
berta, tests have been made between 
the use of the knife and the elastrator, 
for castrating and docking, both at 
birth and at 14 days old. It is reported 
that the elastrator is a cleaner method, 
but that the knife is quicker and seems 
to cause less suffering. 

For farmers with only a few sheep, 
there might be an additional advan- 
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Over 1,000 Purebred Bulls 
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Write for Sale Catalogue direct to 
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tage with the elastrator in that one 
man can do the job alone. The tests 
at Manyberries, however, indicated 
that the use of the elastrator at 14 
days of age was the poorest way to 
do it, and the use of a knife for cas¬ 
trating and docking at 14 days old 
was the best method, in that the aver¬ 
age weight of lambs, both male and 
female, in early August, was about six 
pounds higher for the males and 
nearly 11 pounds greater for the 
females. When these two methods 
were tried out at birth, both gave 
about the same results in both years. 


Ontario Grass Demonstration 


T HERE appears to be a consider¬ 
able quantity of Ontario farm 
land, where the pasture value of land 
has been declining due to neglect. 
The Ontario Department of Agricul¬ 
ture proposes to rent several farms in 
different localities in Ontario, and 
operate them for five years in order to 
demonstrate the increased carrying 
capacity secured as a result of con¬ 
trolled pasture management. 

These farms will probably be 100- 
acre farms valued at $35 to $40 per 
acre on which the present carrying 
capacity is from 18 to 20 cattle per 
100 acres, from about May 10 to 
about October 30. The current rental 
value of such land at present is esti¬ 
mated at $1 to $1.50 per acre. 

The farms will be divided into three 
fields of approximately 30 acres each, 
one of which will act as a check, and 
will have an estimated carrying capa¬ 
city of seven head of cattle. The 
second 30-acre field will be given a 
fertilizer treatment only, at the rate of 
about 500 pounds once in three years. 

It is estimated that this will produce [ 
a carrying capacity of about 15 head, 
or about one head for each two acres. 
The third 30-acre field will be broken 
up, reseeded and fertilized in the same 
way as the second field. Reseeding is 
expected to increase the carrying 
capacity to one head for each one- 
and-a-half acres. Some Ontario owners 
of such land have followed this pro¬ 
cedure with success, and it is reported 
that the rental value for these grass 
lands when improved is around $4 to 
$5 per acre. 

Beef Performance Tests 

B EEF cattle are now following 
dairy cattle, swine and poultry in 
being subjected to performance test¬ 
ing and selection. Today it is not 
necessary to buy purebred dairy cattle 
or bacon-tvpe hogs or poultry, for 
breeding purposes, without informa¬ 
tion as to the performance-testing of 
close relatives of the animal intended 
for use. This was a long and con¬ 
structive step away from judging the 
quality of an animal largely on type 
and conformation. As F. J. Krist- 
jansson, Animal Husbandry Division, 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
put it not long ago: “The commercial 
producer is becoming increasingly 
aware that a certain type of horn, or 
a certain shade of color does not add 
to the market value of a steer;” and he 
reports that some private breeders in 
the United States are now starting to 
test their beef cattle herds along per¬ 
formance lines. 

Most of the methods of perform¬ 
ance-testing with beef cattle are being 
developed and studied by research 
institutions. So far the best method 
evolved is approximately as follows: 
All females which fail to produce 


CERESAN M 


GIVES All SEED GRAIN 

2-WAY PROTECTION 


o Controls smuts 

Protects against root-rots 


CERESAN M not only kills smut spores on the 
seed, but also forms a protective film around 
the seed which resists the attacks of soil-borne 
diseases. That’s because CERESAN M is a 
mercury formulation . . . and only a mercurial 
seed disinfectant gives your seed this two-way 
protection. Likewise, a mercurial is the only 
seed disinfectant which will improve germina¬ 
tion, especially of frosted seed. 

STOPS SMUTS IN ALL GRAINS 

CERESAN M controls stinking smut (bunt) of 
wheat, loose and covered smuts of oats, covered 
and black loose smuts of barley, stinking and 
stem smuts of rye. 

A superior action is obtained, as CERESAN 
M vapourizes and the mercury vapour com¬ 
pletely destroys the smut spores on every 
kernel. So thorough is the action that the 
vapour even kills spores under the seed coats 
of oats and barley. 

SOIL-BORNE DISEASES 
LOWER YIELDS 

Root-rots and other soil-borne diseases are a 
very real menace to your crop. By killing and 
stunting seedlings, the stand is thinned and 
weakened which results in lower yields. 
CERESAN M protects your seedlings from the 
ravages of soil-borne enemies as well as giving 
superior smut control. 

30% INCREASE IN EMERGENCE 
FROM FROSTED SEED 

Unlike some disinfectants which often reduce 
germination, CERESAN M actually improves 
the germination of all your seed. This is especi¬ 


ally true of damaged or weakened seed. Seed 
damaged by frost shows an increased emergence 
or stand of up to 30% when treated with 
CERESAN M. 

TREATMENT COSTS ONLY 
3* TO 4* PER ACRE 

CERESAN M is a low-cost crop insurance 
against losses caused by smuts and soil-borne 
diseases. A few cents invested pays you back 
dollars in bigger yields, cleaner grain—no 
smut dockage. 

• • • 

This year and every year, treat all your seed 
with the disinfectant that protects all types of 
grain against both smuts and root-rot. Ask your 
farm supply store for CERESAN M. 


CERESAN M GIVES YOU 

THESE 5 ADVANTAGES 

1 CERESAN M contains mercury—the most 
effective seed disinfectant known.' 

2 Stops smuts in all types of grain. 

3 Protects seed against root-rots and other soil- 
borne diseases. 

4 Up to 30% increase of emergence or stand 
from frosted seed—improves germination of 
all good seed. 

5 You need buy only one seed disinfectant, as 
CERESAN M treats all seed grain and also flax. 



CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Agricultural Chemicals Division 
WINNIPEG • MONTREAL • TORONTO • HALIFAX • CHATHAM, ONT. 


DISINFECTANTS 


* 


Tune in C-I-L’s “Singing Stars of Tomorrow”, Sunday evenings, over the Dominion Network. 
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Hi-Level Battery 
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SAYS... ^ 

"I add water 
only 3 times 
a year V i 





IN NORMAL M CAR USE 
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MADE 

IN 

CANADA 


I nstall a Prest-O-Lite Hi-Level, the battery 
that needs water only 3 times a year in normal 
car use. Enjoy benefits like these: 3 times the 
reserve of ordinary batteries—70% 
longer average life*—Fibre- 
glass mats to keep power-pro¬ 
ducing material in the plates 
for quick starts and depend¬ 
able service. Let your Prest-O- 
Lite Battery Dealer install 
Hi-Level in your car today! 

PREST-O-UTE BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Toronto 4 Ontario 

*In tests conducted according 
to SA.E. Life Cycle Standards 


enough milk to develop a calf in a 
satisfactory manner are culled. All the 
young stock is reared under the same 
conditions, so that a comparison can 
be made. This is followed by a feed¬ 
ing test in which all animals are fed 
right through to market weight. These 
tests, together with the keeping of 
records, which include birth weights, 
weaning weights and weights at the 
beginning and end of the feeding test, 
in addition to a policy of weaning at 
standard ages or weights, make it 
possible to compare the progeny of 
different sires and dams within the 
group under test. 

.As a matter of practice, each ani¬ 
mal is rated for conformation at wean¬ 
ing time and also at the end of the 
feeding period. Animals may be indi¬ 
vidually fed and a record kept of the 
amount of feed consumed by each. 
When all of the information is in hand 
it is possible to decide what animals 
to keep for breeding. Generally these 
are the ones that gain the fastest on 
the least amount of feed and are of 
desirable conformation. All others are 
sold on the market. 

In the United States, tests have 
shown that bulls may be put on a 
feeding test just the same as heifers 
and steers, and the results of such 
tests used to decide whether or not 
the bull should be kept for breeding 
purposes. 


T.B. Testing 

ANADA began paying compensa¬ 
tion to owners of cattle slaughtered 
as reactors to the tuberculin test for 
bovine tuberculosis in 1915-16, dur¬ 
ing which fiscal year $3,144 repre¬ 
sented the total cost of compensation. 
The peak year was reached in 1930- 
31, when for this disease alone 
$1,369,165 was paid from the 
Dominion treasury. During the entire 
35-year period ending March 31, 
1950, compensation of more than a 
million dollars was paid in each of five 
years, including the last two fiscal 
years. For the fiscal year 1949-50 the 
cost was $1,332,974. During each of 
the last two years more than 31,000 
head of cattle have been slaughtered, 
as compared with 36,378 in the peak 
year of 1930-31. A part of the heavy 
cost during the past two years has 
been due to an amendment to the 
Animal Contagious Diseases Act, retro¬ 
active to April 1, 1947, by which full 
compensation is provided to owners of 
cattle, the carcasses of which, on 
slaughter, were without salvage value. 

Dr. T. Childs, Veterinary Director- 
General, in his last annual report, 
comments favorably on the progress 
made in the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis. He found the ratio of 
reactors to the total number tested, to 
have shown a satisfactory decline 
during the year 1949-50, and adds: 
“It is now apparent that the worst 
areas of infection have been elimi¬ 
nated and that a steady decline in the 
ratio of tuberculous cattle to the total 
number tested may be expected 
henceforth.” Dr. Childs estimated that 
approximately 3,000,000 cattle will 
have been tested during the present 
fiscal year 1950-51 in the development 
of the Restricted Area, and Accredited 
Herd Plans. There were already 454 
restricted areas in Canada, of which 
159 were fully accredited by March 
31, 1950. 

Under the Accredited Herd Plan, 
342,953 cattle were tested last year, 
of which the number of reactors was 


928, or only .27 per cent. Nearly 
three-quarters of all cattle tested 
under this plan were in Ontario, 
which provided 240,937 cattle, of 
which 892 or .37 per cent were 
reactors. 

Dr. Childs reports that during the 
year, 1,969,216 cattle were tested 
under the Restricted Area Plan. Under 
this plan the required percentage of 
cattle owners petition for the institu¬ 
tion of the plan, and when the area is 
completely free, as a result of 
repeated testings, it is fully accredited, 
or tuberculosis-free. Meanwhile, no 
infected cattle may be brought into 
the area. 

From the statistical material sub¬ 
mitted by Dr. Childs it would appear 
that Manitoba was the first province 
in Canada to take advantage of the 
Restricted Area Plan. In 1923, testing 
began in the rural municipalities of 
Dufferin, Portage la Prairie, Roland 
and Thompson. Three Quebec counties 
followed in 1924, three Prince Ed¬ 
ward Island counties in 1925, six 
Saskatchewan rural municipalities and 
the Frazer Valley district in British 
Columbia in 1926, Prince Edward 
County in Ontario in 1927, together 
with 14 Nova Scotia counties in the 
same year. These were joined by three 
New Brunswick counties in 1930, 
after which there was a long gap until 
1939 when the municipal district of 
Strathcona became the first Alberta 
area to enter this plan. 

In Manitoba the first four munici¬ 
palities to enter the Restricted Area 
Plan, revealed an undesirable, but not 
particularly high percentage of react¬ 
ors. Three of them showed 5.56 
per cent reactors, and the fourth 7.2 
per cent. The entrance into the plan, 
of the municipalities adjacent to the 
large Winnipeg city milk market, later 
revealed a much higher percent¬ 
age of infection. The rural munici¬ 
pality of Transcona, which did not 
enter the plan until nearly 20 years 
later showed 47 per cent reactors, 
although the number of cattle was less 
than 500. Of approximately a score of 
rural municipalities lying within the 
Winnipeg milk shed, none showed 
under ten per cent reactors, 12 
recorded more than 15 per cent, nine 
more than 20 per cent, three more 
than 30 per cent and one more than 
40 per cent. As a result of area testing 
none of these worst areas showed, at 
last testing, more than 2.21 per cent, 
and ten were under .5 per cent, with 
one as low as .08 per cent. 


Self-Feeding Hogs 

GREAT deal of self-feeding of 
hogs now takes place throughout 
the country. The saving of labor is 
very considerable, which is the great 
attraction of this practice. 

The fact that so much labor is 
eliminated, however, can easily lead 
to carelessness and neglect. It is just as 
necessary with self-feeding as with 
hand-feeding, to watch the develop¬ 
ment of the pigs, and to change the 
mixture fed them, in keeping with 
their development and condition. 
Feed mixtures used for hand-feeding 
are commercial pig-starters and fin¬ 
ishers, or the operators mix their own 
mixes from home-grown grains, along 
with protein and mineral supplements. 
The Department of Agriculture at 
Ottawa recommends that when such 
mixtures are self-fed, it is advisable 
to include more of the bulky feeds, 
such as oats, alfalfa meal or bran. The 
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pig will still be able to satisfy his 
appetite, despite the increased bulk in 
the ration, but will consume less of 
the fattening feeds. 

It is further argued that self-feeding 
market hogs is suitable, not only for 
both winter and summer, but for 
indoors or outdoors, and for dry 
lot, or pasture. When practiced, how¬ 
ever, care must be taken to see that 
an adequate supply of fresh water, 
preferably running water, or that sup¬ 
plied by a self-watering device, is 
regularly available. 


Sheep Revival 


C ANADA’S sheep population, in 
common with the numbers of 
sheep in some other countries, has 
recently reached a new low. At the 
same time, the price of wool has 
remained very high, and may even go 
higher. The Canada Department of 
Agriculture finds that some livestock 
producers are turning to sheep again, 
because they require less labor than 
some other types of livestock. 

The purchase of ewes from stock- 
yards is not recommended for the 
replenishment of breeding stock. J. W. 
Graham, Production Service, Ottawa, 
suggests that this involves too many 
risks, and that the safest source of 
supply is the flock of a nearby breeder, 
from which well-developed ewe lambs 
may be selected. These, he says, may 
be safely bred if held for late breed¬ 
ing, and can be brought up to excel¬ 
lent condition by extra feeding. 

Mr. Graham recommends that ewes 
of “Down” or Black Face breeding, 
such as the Suffolk, Shropshire, Hamp¬ 
shire or Oxford, should be bred to a 
white-faced ram like a Cheviot, or the 
other way around, since cross-breeding 
“will result in a better progeny than 
might be obtained by grading up.” He 
refers to U.S. experimental work 
which indicates that open-faced sheep 
do better than full-woolled-face sheep, 
in number and quality of lambs. 


Check Animal Disease 

D EFICIENCY diseases of livestock 
are more likely to occur during 
the winter months when many ani¬ 
mals are not as well fed, and are 
likely to suffer from mineral and vita¬ 
min deficiencies. It is a good idea, 
according to the Saskatchewan Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, to check up the 
rations you are feeding with your 
agricultural representative. 

It is also calculated that very heavy 
losses are sustained by livestock 
owners from diseases against which 
their livestock could be immunized. 
Brucellosis or Bang’s disease or con¬ 
tagious abortion, is costing farmers in 
western Canada a great deal of money 
each year. All calves can be immun¬ 
ized with a special vaccine for the 
purpose, and this serious disease 
reduced to a minimum in a compara¬ 
tively few years. Other diseases such 
as black leg and hemorrhagic septi¬ 
cemia are also to be found in many 
herds, because the herd owners fail 
to have their animals immunized. 
Their is no known immunization 
against mastitis, but the use of strip 
cups daily and prompt treatment will 
reduce to a minimum the heavy losses 
from this disease. 

Young pigs can be immunized with 
a mixed infection bacterin to prevent 
hemorrhagic septicemia and enteric 
infection. Young pigs can be immun¬ 
ized also against swine erysipelas by 
the use of an anti-erysipelas serum. 


Your Oliver dealer can be, and is willing to be, your best ally in the 
coming campaign for food production. He will help you keep the 
machinery and tools you now own in top operating condition. He is 
your best source for repair parts and shop service. If he checks your 
equipment now, he may be able to prepare it for strenuous years to 
come—at low cost. 

Because he knows farming, as well as machinery, you will find your 
Oliver dealer intensely practical in service or sales counsel. When it 
comes to the purchase of new machinery, he will show you the finest 
in farm equipment. 


Now is the time to meet 



there’s Seeding Atturat y 
where the Big Wheejs 



No slippage ... no skips where the large 
diameter wheels of an Oliver Superior Drill roll. 
Better traction of the Oliver big wheels assure 
greater drilling accuracy. Big drive wheels are 
a basic design feature, field-proved by thou¬ 
sands of owners sowing millions of acres. Big 
wheels balance the Oliver Superior Drill cor¬ 
rectly . . . make it light in draft. 

Big wheels, combined with the famous 
Double-Run Force Feed, one of the simplest 
and most exacting grain sowing mechanisms 
ever devised, make seeding accuracy doubly 
sure. Each feed wheel section of the Double- 
Run measures and meters out seed in equal 


quantities—no more, no less. There are no 
spurts or bunches. 

Oliver Superior Drills include the No. 26, 
the triple-purpose unit that drills grain, dis¬ 
tributes fertilizer and sows fine grass seed, all 
at the same time. The spring-cushioned, oil- 
bath transmission on the No. 38 Drill provides 
sixty seeding rates, and its sturdy construction 
stands the shocks and strains of hard use—for 
many extra years. Superior features like these 
have made the Oliver Superior the world’s most 
popular drill. 

The OLIVER Corporation, 400WestMadison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


OLIVER 

"FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 
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FIELD 



[Hadley photo 

Spring comes to Arkansas , where this 70-year-old couple put in their small crop. 


New Legume for Alberta? 

An interesting and hopeful experience with Birdsfoot trefoil 
by R. B. JACKSON 


A LEGUME which promises to fill 
a long-felt want is being tried out 
experimentally by the writer in the 
Winfield District of Alberta. It has the 
feed value and palatability of alfalfa, 
which it closely resembles in appear¬ 
ance and handling qualities. Unlike 
alfalfa, however, it does not cause 
bloat and it will thrive and live a long 
time on soils which will not, for one 
reason or another, maintain good or 
lasting stands of alfalfa. 

Broadleaf Birdsfoot trefoil grows 
about two feet tall, with from 200 to 
300 stems from one crown. It has a 
tap-like root, which will, if necessary, 
go down three feet or more to reach 
moisture. The stems are slender, 
branching and moderately leafy, and 
they remain green after the plant has 
matured seed, and until the snow 
finally buries the stand. 

In total yield of hay or pasture on an 
acre basis, when grown with suitable 
grasses and well established, it com¬ 
pares favorably with any other legume- 
grass mixture. However, because tre¬ 
foil will flourish on soils which will 
not maintain good stands of alfalfa or 
red clover, comparisons with these 
legumes are difficult. 

The many bright yellow flowers are 
very attractive to honey bees, and it 
is therefore a reliable seed setter. 
When once established, trefoil will re¬ 
seed itself year after year even when 
grazed. This ability, together with the 
fact that the plant itself is a long-lived 
perennial, explains the very long life 
of trefoil pastures. 

The seeds are grown in small pods 
which shatter easily when ripe. The 
seed crop does not mature evenly, in 
that a single plant may bear blossoms, 
green pods and ripened pods at the 
same time. This is fine for the produc¬ 
tion of hay or pasture as the field is 
constantly reseeding itself, but it 
makes for light seed harvests; on the 
other hand, the threshed leaves and 
stems make top-quality feed because 
the plant is still fine-stemmed and 
green when the crop is cut for seed. 

Like all long-lived perennials with 
very small seeds, trefoil is a slow 
starter and does not reach maximum 
production until the second or even 
the third year. Its place, therefore, is 
in fields intended for permanent hay 


or pasture. During the seeding year 
the plants are small and weak and they 
will not compete well with weeds, or a 
so-called “nurse crop” of grain. How¬ 
ever, once safely through its first win¬ 
ter, it is well able to look after itself. 

The seed bed must be fine and very 
firm. If a man’s footprint sinks deeper 
than the thickness of the sole leather 
—the seed bed is too loose. The seed 
should be just barely “scratched” in, 
about one-quarter inch deep. 

As there are several trefoils it is im¬ 
portant to use the right type and 
variety, because the others such as 
Big trefoil and Narrow Leaf trefoil are 
unlikely to prove suitable under our 
soil and climatic conditions. The 
adopted variety is Broadleaf Birdsfoot 
trefoil, the botanical name is Lotus 
corniculatus, and the best strain is 
known as Empire Lotus. 

Trefoil requires a special type of in- 
oculant. The culture does not exist 
naturally in Canadian soils, nor will 
cultures for any other legumes inocul¬ 
ate trefoil. Inoculation of the seed is 
very important. 

Seed costs of the adapted variety 
are high and are likely to remain so 
because of increasing demand in the 
United States and difficulties of har¬ 
vesting. 

Because of its fine stems, trefoil will 
lodge if grown alone. Therefore it is 
better to use it in a mixture with 
grasses, unless, of course, seed produc¬ 
tion is the aim. 


P.F.R.A. Brings Stability 

N 1937 a total of 500,000 tons of 
feed were shipped into the drought 
area of the prairies, according to Dr. 
L. B. Thomson, director of the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Act, speaking be¬ 
fore the third annual Farm and Home 
Week at the University of Manitoba. 
In spite of this large movement of 
feed shortages forced about 480,000 
head of livestock to market at low 
prices, and the whole western live¬ 
stock economy was upset. 

Recently it was as dry in this area 
as it was in 1937, but it was not 
necessary to move feed in, or livestock 
out. In the interval,' water conserva¬ 
tion projects had been implemented, 
especially in southwestern Saskatche- 



Do You Know. 


you CAN INSURE YOUR WHEAT 

AGAINST BUNT OR STINKING 
SMUT TOR LESS THAN Si AN 
ACRE. GET BUNT-NO-MORE. 


YOU LOSE ABOUT $2.25 AN 
ACRE DOCKAGE ON SMUTTY 
WHEAT. BUNT-NO-MORE 
PROTECTION COSTS ONLY 
1/50 OF THAT. 


GREEN CROSS BUNT-NO-MORE 

IS NON-MERCURIAL (NO POISON 
LABEL). IT'S A MICRONIZED* DUST 
REDUCED TO THE SMALLEST 
PARTICLE SIZE AVAILABLE. 

IT GOES FURTHER AND 
ADHERES BETTER. 

GET HIGHER PRICES TOR 

YOUR GRAIN THIS YEAR. 

PROTECT IT WITH BUNT-NO-MORE. 

*Reg’d trade-mark 


KOHLER 

ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Independent Source of Electricity 



SOLE SUPPLY 
AND 

STAND-BY 

PROTECTION 


Model 3.5A21, 3.5 KW, 

115 volt AC. Automatic 
start and stop. Length 40’, 
width 17’, height 28’. 


With a Kohler Electric Plant you 
can light home and out-buildings 
—operate automatic heat, refriger¬ 
ator, water pump. 

If you have central station cur¬ 
rent, a stand-by Kohler plant will 
take over the critical load auto¬ 
matically when storms or accidents 


cut off power. Keeps pump, stoker, 
oil burner working—assuring water 
supply and heat. Plant stops when 
power is restored. Sizes 350 watts to 
15KW. Write for folder 25-B. 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. 
Established 1873. 


Sold and Serviced by: Finning Tractor & Equipment Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
• Power Electric & Equipment'Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alberta • Tibbits Electric Co., 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. • A. A. Murphy & Sons, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., • Mumford 
Medland, Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba • Geo. W. Crothers Ltd., Leaside, Toronto, 
Ontario • Mussens Canada Ltd., Montreal, Quebec • Austen Bros. Ltd., Halifax, 
Nova Scotia • Tractors & Equipment Ltd., Fredericton, N. B. • Newfoundland 
Tractor & Equipment Co., Ltd., St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


KOHLER of KOHLER 

PLUMBING FIXTURES • HEATING EQUIPMENT e ELECTRIC PLANTS 
AIR-COOLED ENGINES • PRECISION PARTS 
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NEW 

NEW 

BURGESS 

FLASHLIGHT 

BATTERY 


EALED IN PLASTIC 
AND STEEL 

★ CHROME PROTECTED 

★ LONG LIFE 

★ FRESH POWER 

★ GUARANTEED BY THE 
MAKER... BURGESS 

Yes, the newly designed, 
streamlined 0URGESS Flash, 
light Battery has all these 
features. 

It is CHROME PROTECTED to 
give -you EXTRA hours of 
bright light. Its new de 
sign ensures dependable 
FRESH POWER always. 

Every $URGES$battery 
Is guaranteed by the 
maker-teURGESS-an 
old reliable name in 



the industry, 

So, when you buy. 
Insist on the new 
full-o-power 
BURGESS Flash 
light Battery. 
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The quick, simple. 



practical ivay 


to treat 
tnastitis 


Penicillin 

"BOO-JEES” 



At tlic first sign of mastitis, insert 
one “Boo-Jee” in the teat canal. This will 
maintain a concentration of penicillin 
in the quarter for at least 12 hours, when 
another may be inserted if necessary. 

Ayerst bougies have a special base which is 
freely soluble in milk and does not de¬ 
pend on temperature to dissolve. Penicillin 
“Boo-.Ices” are non-irritating, safe to 
# use ami will not discolor the milk. 

*. They retain their potency without 

*« refrigeration. Get them from 

*. your veterinarian or druggist 

. now' and always keep a 

• package on hand. 


10,000 Units: Vial of 12—52.00 
(also in 25’s) *. 

25,000 Units: Vial of 6—51.50 *. 

(also in 12’s and 25’s) *» # 

“MYPENS” (streptomycin with •, 

penicillin) Vial of 6—51.50 

If you prefer to use an ointment, ask for 

“Cillenla'’ Veterinary or “ Mypen ” Ointment. 

_ 6.0 



I wan and southeastern Alberta. Since 
the passage of Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
| tion Act, help has been extended for 
the development of 45,000 water con¬ 
servation projects in the three western 
provinces. Of these 30,000 are in Sas¬ 
katchewan, 8,000 to 9,000 are in 
Manitoba (largely dugouts), and the 
remainder in Alberta. During the 
same interval 4,000 people have been 
moved out of the drought areas; and 
regrassing has provided 1,350,000 
acres of community pasture in Sas¬ 
katchewan, and 300,000 to 400 000 
acres in Manitoba. 

It is felt that a longer-term plan is 
necessary, and toward this end the 
water resources of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains are being studied, with the 
objective of using water that is readily 
available. Already the St. Mary River 
project has been completed. In 1949 
the federal government took over the 
Bow River project and it is being 
developed. There has been consider¬ 
able discussion and research on the 
practicability of developing a project 
on the Saskatchewan River near 
Elbow, and, though a comprehensive 
report has been tabled, no decision has 
yet been reached on whether or not to 
proceed. A project on the Red Deer 
River is also being studied. Dr. Thom¬ 
son estimated that if all of these 
projects should be approved and com¬ 
pleted, the total cost to the federal 
treasury would be in the neighbor¬ 
hood of $200,000,000. 

Studies are currently being made in 
the Carrot River Triangle in northern 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, west of 
The Pas. Topographical features are 
being surveyed, and within the next 
year or two some information will be 
available. 

P.F.R.A. activities were originally 
restricted to a definite area in the 
prairie provinces. More recently opera¬ 
tions have been extended to include 
special projects in British Columbia; 
a project near the Duck Mountains in 
the Dauphin area of Manitoba; and 
some exploratory diking work west of 
Brandon, near the Assiniboine River. 
The requirements of conservation are 
somewhat different in these areas than 
in the dry sections of the provinces. 
In many parts of Manitoba there is 
more rain, a different soil and less 
wind. Water erosion is more of a 
problem than is wind erosion. 

Dr. Thomson concluded with the 
remark that very close co-operation 
between the agriculturist and the 
engineer is an essential in contending 
with erosion problems. 


Prairie Wool 

P RAIRIE wool is the name com¬ 
monly given to the native grass 
throughout the prairie area in western 
Canada. It is really a mixture of grass 
species, according to J. G. Campbell 
of the Experimental Station, Swift 
Current, Saskatchewan. This mixture 
varies from district to district, but 
wherever seen, it commonly shows a 
curled appearance of the mature grass, 
and the cured leaves have a high feed¬ 
ing value. 

In the short grass prairie region, 
says Mr. Campbell, prairie wool is 
mostly a mixture of blue grama grass, 
common spear grass, and small 
amounts of blue joint, junegrass and 
; other drought-tolerant species. In the 
mixed-grass prairie type there will be 
more spear grass and blue joint and 
1 less blue grama grass. There may also 


be small quantities of rough fescue. 
Toward the outer edges of the grass¬ 
land region there will be more rough 
fescue and oat grasses. 

After curing, the leaves of prairie 
wool are retained on the plant and 
show considerable curl, twining with 
each other, not unlike an open-wool 
fleece in appearance. The quality is of 
greater importance. All of the species 
concerned cure on the stem to some 
extent, this being the process which 
conditions the plant for the winter 
season and preserves the plant nutri¬ 
ents in a form most easily available to 
grazing livestock. Thus, livestock can 
maintain themselves in condition, and 
continue growing when feeding on 
forage, after the plants have stopped 
growing. This nutritious character of 
prairie wool means that a relatively 
cheap supply of pasturage is available 
during the autumn and early winter 
months; and in addition, livestock 
owners are able to build up reserves 
of pasture without any labor costs, 
which are suitable to all classes of 
livestock. 


Cereal Hay Crops 

I N many of the drier areas it is 
extremely difficult to get any sort 
of stand of forage crop. At the same 
time it is often possible to get large 
yields of feed by cutting cereal crops 
when they are still in the green stage. 
Crops such as oats, barley, spring rye, 
fall rye and corn can play a most 
important part in supplying the feed 
necessary lor the maintenance of a 
herd of livestock, and they do provide 
a fairly reliable source of feed. 

The Dominion Range Experimental 
Station, Manyberries, Alberta, advises 
farmers to seed cereal grains reason¬ 
ably early, if good yields are desired. 
The time of cutting will depend on 
whether quality or quantity is desired 
in the feed. The decision as to which 
is to be sought will depend on die 
age and type of stock which will 
utilize the feed. If the crops are cut 
soon after heading, the protein con¬ 
tent is at its highest, but the yield is 
lower than if it were left until it was 
in the late dough stage. If the feed is 
to be given to growing animals, it is 
probably well to cut it when the 
protein level is at its highest, but if 
to be fed to mature animals, cutting in 
the dough stage is recommended. 

It should be noted that smooth 
awn, or beardless type of barley 
should be grown if byley is to be cut 
as green feed, because the beards are 
quite as objectionable in the green 
stages as they are on the ripened bar¬ 
ley head. 

If the crop is light, harvesting can 
profitably be done with a swather 
and a pick-up baler. If it is heavy, it is 
probably better to cut it with a 
mower and a rake and then bale it, 
because if heavy crops are cut with 
a swather there is likely to be some 
molding in the swath. 

Potatoes and Fertility 

L AST fall I saw interesting results 
of the use of fertilizer, in a patch 
of potatoes up in the Carrot River 
country. It was a new experience for 
me, for on the familiar brown prairie 
soils of the southwest, the word fer¬ 
tilizer is seldom mentioned, and in¬ 
deed, fertilizer is not generally recom¬ 
mended for many crops. At Moose 
Range, on the other hand, no intel¬ 
ligent farmer gets along without it, 
and it is used even on gardens. 
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It is interesting to study the differ¬ 
ences in climate between the prairie, 
with its heat waves, sparse rainfall, 
and high evaporation, and the newer 
north, with its somewhat higher rain¬ 
fall, lower evaporation, and milder 
temperatures. All these factors tre¬ 
mendously influence farming practices, 
as well as the soil which has been the 
result of these climatic factors. 

While comparatively small amounts 
of fertilizer are used here for grain 
crops, larger amounts may be used if 
greater growth is desired, and for 
pastures and gardens especially, the 
larger amounts may be preferred. 

The potato land I observed was 
once covered with willows, vtfth sev¬ 
eral inches of mossy humus at the 
surface. After clearing, such soil may 
decrease rapidly in fertility, partic¬ 
ularly if the humus layer is burned off 
in the process of clearing. 

The eastern half of the plot had not 
received any artificial fertilizer. The 
western half had received a generous 
dressing of ammonium phosphate, 16- 
20. In the center of the area a small 
pile of manure had been scattered and 
plowed in. The area that had received 
neither form of fertility gave extremely 
poor results, and every addition of fer¬ 
tility reflected itself in strikingly 
greater yields. The soil was moist and 
mellow, and rainfall had been ade¬ 
quate or better throughout the sum¬ 
mer. When the unfertilized part of 
such a patch yields poorly, the only 
conclusion is that the land in itself 
possesses little fertility, and that 
application of fertilizer in some form 
or other is extremely rewarding. 

It would be difficult to account for 
the sudden increases in yields where 
fertility was added, on the basis of soil 
differences, for soil differences do not 
occur in regular fashion. The effects 
of the fertilizer were plain to see, and 
convincing. The most amazing differ¬ 
ence was observed in the center of the 
plot where the manure had been 
plowed down. The man who planted 
this patch thought, at the time of 
planting, that the cover of manure was 
too great, and that the soil might dry 
out and consequently be less produc¬ 
tive. It proved to be a groundless fear. 
The potatoes came out of the ground 
in a fashion to please the most ardent 
gardener. The special value of manure 
on northern soils was amply demon¬ 
strated. 

The extra expense for the fertilizer 
and the labor of applying it were 
proved to be well worth while, both in 
total yield and in the noticeably larger 
size of the tubers harvested.—Leslie 
Jenkins. 

Creeping Red Fescue 

A CONSIDERABLE quantity of 
creeping red fescue is grown for 
seed in central Alberta, and in the 
Peace River area. The Experimental 
Station at Beaverlodge reports that 
the management of stands of this crop 
after two or three seed crops have 
been harvested, is constituting an 
important problem for growers. Old 
stands of brome can be rejuvenated by 
some drastic sod treatment, but no 
cultural method followed as yet by the 
Experimental Station has stimulated 
the heading of creeping red fescue. 

Fertilizers were tried and - the 
application of nitrogen just previous 
to freeze-up in the form of ammonium 
nitrate, or to a lesser extent, 
ammonium sulphate, was found to 





■ The cab-equipped "Caterpillar” Diesel D6 
Tractor is pulling a 32-foot hitch of heavy- 
duty spring-shank cultivators. The outfit is 
weeding summer fallow, 12 acres per hour, 
on only 3 Imperial gallons of non-premium 
Diesel fuel! 

Such performance declares you can keep 
summer fallow "black”—free of moisture¬ 
sapping weeds—at real bargain rates with 
a "Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor. 

That’s because the broad tracks do the 
dual-duty of providing power-saving flo¬ 
tation and sure-gripping traction on soft, 
tilled fields. The 8-10 plow D6, for example, 
gives you 8-10 plow power pull on plowed 
ground. That means you’re getting a big 
bonus of drawbar pull, to increase hourly 
capacity and reduce cost. 

Your manpower efficiency climbs! One 
man on the deep-cushioned seat does the 


job; rests as he rides, and commands low- 
effort steering. Big savings on wages are the 
result. Besides, this Diesel power commonly 
saves 60% to 80% on fuel expense alone, 
compared to spark-ignition power replaced. 

And, also, there’s another distinctive 
"Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor thrift advan¬ 
tage, which the owner of this outfit spot¬ 
lights — world-famous long life. As F. C. 
Schultz, Standard, Alberta, puts it: "The 
repairs you don’t have to use make 
"Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors the best.” 

Wherever you operate, whatever acreage 
you farm, find out how this modern Diesel 
power would help achieve your success aims. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. • Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


The D6 owned by John Schultz, Standard, Alberta, weeds 12 
acres of summer fallow per hour, with the 32-foot chisel-type 
cultivator—on only 3 Imperial gallons of Diesel fuel . 
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They’re sensational because they’re Cockshutt DRIVE-O-MATICS . . . the kind of) 
combine every farmer has wished for at the end of a long, hard day of harvesting 
; . . a combine so new, so different, so easy to operate that driving one can be 
compared to driving an automobile! They’re sensational, too, because they have 
that extra threshing and separating capacity that speeds-up harvesting . . . increases 
profits . . . cuts costs. 


IN ADDITION to all the other proven features that 
have made Cockshutt Combines great, Cockshutt now 
offers you DRIVE-O-MATIC . . . the exclusive, new 
and revolutionary hydraulically-controlled variable 
speed drive which makes it easy to select any forward 
speed you need from a crawl of Ys m.p.h. to a fast 
transport speed of 9 m.p.h. By a slight forward or 
backward pressure on a convenient, platform- 
mounted pedal you can select that "just right” speed 
within any gear range of the 4-speed transmission— 
tip forward to speed up . . . tip back to slow down. 



It’s as simple as that! Crawl into the tough spots, 
speed up when the going gets easier—DRIVE-O- 
MATIC’s pedal control gives you the perfect ground 
speed for every need, without affecting the threshing 
mechanism’s speed in the slightest. There’s no 
plugging ... no time lost ... no waste grain. You 
"combine faster”—you "combine better”—no matter 
what the crop conditions. 

Add to this the riding comfort of the DRIVE-O- 
MATIC’s big, new, low-pressure airplane type 
combine tires, the new, easy finger-tip control of the 
fast-acting Hydraulic Header Lift and you’ll see 
WHY you owe it to yourself to see Cockshutt’s 
amazing new DRIVE-O-MATICS (Models 132 and 
137) before you decide on any combine. 
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• There is a Cockshutt dealer near your farm 

PARTNERS OF THE CANADIAN FARMER FOR 112 YEARS 


stimulate head stalk formation the fol¬ 
lowing year. Early spring applications 
were less effective. Applications of 100 
pounds of fertilizer per acre were 
found, in experiments with four-year- 
old stands, to yield increases of over 
100 pounds of clean seed per acre. 
Nevertheless the best rate of fertilizing 
will depend on the amount of avail¬ 
able nitrogen already in the soil. The 
Station reports that fertilizer may be 
applied with the conventional drill, 
with fertilizer attachment, or by the 
use of a lime or fertilizer broadcaster. 
The latter implement has been found 
very efficient. 

It has been more or less commonly 
held that stubble or other residue from 
the previous crop would be detri¬ 
mental to head stalk production, and 
that some means of removing it should 
be found. The Station reports that this 
is not the case. Pasturing immediately 
following harvest will not harm the 
fescue plants, but ample new growth 
should be allowed to form before 
freeze-up. If this does not occur, the 
plant will go into the winter with 
depleted food reserves which may pro¬ 
mote winter injury, or leave the plant 
in poor condition to produce flower 
buds the following spring. The 
removal of leaves after freeze-up will 
not harm the plant, except to deprive 
it of a means of holding snow during 
the winter. 


Bringing Back Old Bronte 


A T the Experimental Station at 
Scott, Saskatchewan, an experi¬ 
ment was conducted to find out what 
methods would prove most effective 
in improving the yield of old stands 
of brome. Brome is grown very 
extensively for hay and seed produc¬ 
tion in the west-central and north¬ 
western parts of Saskatchewan. How¬ 
ever, the creeping root stalks multiply 
so rapidly that the crop soon becomes 
root-bound and, after four to six years 
from seeding, both seed and hay 
yields are greatly reduced, according 
to H. A. Friesen, of the station. 

Two fertilizers, ammonium phos¬ 
phate (16-20-0) and ammonium sul¬ 
phate (20-0-0) were used at rates of 
50 and 100 pounds per acre, as well 
as well-rotted manure at 12 tons per 
acre. Combined with this fertilizer 
treatment, were two different tillage 
methods. One consisted of the one¬ 
way disk used at two inches in depth, 
and the mold board plow at a depth 
of four inches. The plowed sod ( was 
worked down and seeded to oats at 
one bushel per acre. All treatments 
were given in the early spring before 
the brome began to make active 
growth. 

Over the past three years, neither 
the fertilizers nor the manure, without 
tillage, increased either the hay or the 
seed yield. Shallow, one-way disking 
alone, or in combination with the fer¬ 
tilizer, increased the average seed and 
hay yield by 30 per cent. Mold board 
plowing at four inches deep did not 
increase the yield of brome in the year 
the plowing was done, but i_t doubled 
both the hay and seed yield in each of 
the following two years. Moreover, the 
oat crop largely made up for the loss 
of brome crop in the year the plowing 
was done. 

Mr. Friesen concludes that spring 
tillage, sufficiently rigorous to thor¬ 
oughly break up the root system of the 
brome, seems to be the most efficient \ 
method of restoring old, root-bound j 
fields. 
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Blizzard-Born Babies 

The Horned Owl is a formidable hunter but as 
a weather prophet he makes some bad guesses 

by JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


A BITTER February cold-snap en¬ 
veloped the valley 100 miles 
north of Edmonton, which for 
years has been a favorite haunt pf 
Great Horned Owls—“the evil genius 
of the woods,” as P. Taverner, of the 
National Museum of Canada, calls 
this strongest, fiercest member of the 
owl family. Without warning, as I 
penetrated a clump of spruce, 1 was 
beset by one owl, which swooped from 
the trees toward me, pulling up over 
my face in an angry rush pf wings, 
chilling air and savage beak-snapping. 

February is the month that has 
given rise to accounts of horned owls 
attacking loggers and outdoorsmen— 
and I soon found the reason why. 
Well up on a barren balm, I spied the 
other owl huddled over a snow-cov¬ 
ered, last year’s hawk’s nest, seemingly 
frozen stiff. Incredible as it seemed— 
for the weather was 22-below and 
winter was well entrenched for an¬ 
other six weeks at least—the motion¬ 
less owl was not dead, but nesting. 
When I began scaling the rough tree, 
she glided off the nest into the dark 
woods and did not return, though her 
mate kept up his angry, beak-snapping 
attacks. 

The difficulties surrounding owl 
birth are still baffling biologists, 
though research on both sides of the 
border is uncovering many of the 
answers, which are sought from more 
reasons than mere curiosity. 

From two to five dull-white eggs, 
shaped like golf balls, are laid during 
the sub-zero cold of mid-February— 
when all other eggs would suffer 100 
per cent mortality. The young owlets, 
white as the frozen snow around 
them, can be seen craning their necks 
over the side of the nest while March 
blizzards are howling. Seemingly the 
parents have no trouble either in 
hatching or raising their young. 

N aturalists wondered how the 
parent owls were able to hatch 
eggs under such conditions. It is gen¬ 
erally axiomatic that warmth is the first 
requisite for incubation, and any other 
bird, nesting even in die comparative 
warmth of mid-April, suffers a loss 
from “perishing,” in those intervals 
when the mother leaves the nest for 
feed and exercise. 

Plow long can an owl leave her eggs 
before they freeze? How long can 
the young be abandoned? What ritual 
of courtship is gone through? And 
since fresh meat will freeze solidly 
within minutes in February, how are 
the young birds fed? These were the 
chief questions to be answered. 

Some of the findings are rather 
startling. 

In 18-below-zero weather, a mother 
owl was kept off her eggs some five 
minutes, yet every egg hatched. In 
the same weather, ordinary chicken 
eggs, heated to hatching temperature, 
split wide open in the same time. The 
owls protect their eggs by a slight 
covering of minute, heat-retaining 
body down. 

But as every resident of the North 
knows, frost penetrates as readily 
from below as from above. What, 
then, kept the underside of the eggs 
from freezing? 


Examination of the rough-looking 
nests showed that the bottoms were, 
figuratively, an electric blanket of 
warm body down “that probably con¬ 
ducts, or absorbs, some of the mother’s 
body heat.” In addition, the rough 
stick bottom of the nest catches fall¬ 
ing snow which ices from the heat and 
insulates the nest in exactly the same 
manner that a snow house keeps an 
Eskimo family warm. 

The owl mother has an extra trick 
in reserve for really cold days and 
nights: with her strong talons, she lifts 
the eggs up “inside” her under¬ 
feathers, close to the body. A mon¬ 
strous size in flight, the owl looks 
skinny when stripped of her feathered 
regalia, but this padding is extremely 
useful during the nesting season. 

As for the baby owlets, even the 
parents’ absence for 20 minutes while 
a blizzard howls, affects them not at 
all. So thick are their feathers, so per¬ 
fectly fitted to their bodies, that their 
covering is more like a fur pelt than 
anything else. 

T HE parent owls are wise enough 
not to abandon either eggs or 
young for long, though. In the brood¬ 
ing weeks, the male sits on the eggs 
while the mother hunts a meal over 
the frozen flats. On exceptionally 
severe days, they may be seen cover¬ 
ing the eggs together. 

Conclusion reached by the National 
Museum of Canada is that the horned 
owl, even under such conditions, “is 
perfectly able to take care of itself,” 
and even when hunted intensely, “is 
in no danger of extinction." 

In fact the Museum adds the warn¬ 
ing that, “in settled districts, it is to be 
guarded against in every possible way” 
(presumably even to destroying the 
nests), for of 110 stomachs examined, 
31 contained poultry and game birds; 
eight, other birds; 13, mice; and 65, 
other mammals” — a not-so-good 
verdict for the winged terror of the 
northwoods. 

Forbush, a noted Massachussetts 
naturalist, comes up with even more 
damning exposes, gleaned after years 
of studying the horned owl, particu¬ 
larly at nesting time. 

The owl’s courtship is an elaborate 
affair, he says. “The male goes through 
peculiar contortions, nodding, bowing, 
flapping his wings,” and numerous 
other comical antics, including sway¬ 
ing his head in dizzying circles. Court¬ 
ship precedes nesting, and it is then 
the horned owl is at his worst. 

According to this same naturalist, 
the father owl will “eat and kill many 
skunks”—a feat that few other deni¬ 
zens of the wild will even try to 
duplicate. Likewise, the owl kills 
domestic cats, woodchucks, weasels, 
mink, rabbits, etc. It carries off any 
size game bird, including Canada 
geese and mallard ducks, which “are 
skilfully picked off the water at 
night.” 

"As for feeding their young, the owls 
pick the most digestible morsels—the 
brains. When food is plentiful, that is 
all the parents themselves will eat. The 
rest is thrown away. 
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ducten coop! 

MRS. WILLIAM F. HOSS 


“Our brood has made us sort of famous,” Lavalie Hoss explained. “Aside from 
our ten children, we have four thousand chickens on our farm. 

“Quite often I get invitations from farm groups and women’s clubs to deliver 
lectures on my chickens or my children. But chores can’t be put off while I rehearse 
my speech. So often the children catch me talking to the chickens as I tend them. 
Then they know ‘Mother is preparing a lecture’! 

“I don’t worry about my hands being prepared for the occasion, though. Jergens 
Lotion is wonderful! It keeps them looking soft and dressed up all the time!” 



“Cooking for my family is a long stretch of “A plucking Session leaves my hands raw, 
kitchen patrol. But Jergens Lotion softens so I soothe them with Jergens Lotion.” It’s 
my hands beautifully afterwards. only 15c, 33c, 57c, $1.00. 



“I don't haVG much time for jM Try this film tost. To soften, a lotion or 

prettying up. But I do make it m N cream should be absorbed by upper layers 

a point to pamper my hands ' of skin. Jergens contains quickly-absorbed 

between chores with Jergens flfSffl ingredients doctors recommend—no heavy 
Lotion. It smooths all the |[IJ|Wj ! oils that coat skin. Proof? Water won’t 
roughness and dryness away!” “bead” on a hand smoothed with Jergens 

6& 5S9 (left) as with lotion or cream that leaves 
, , L . .. a heavy, oily film (right). 

(MADE IN CANADA) VO/ 

More women use JERGENS LOTION than any other hand care in the world! 
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with new 3-botlom plow 






NOW APPLY TRACTOR ENGINE POWER 



Here they are — Allis-Chalmers’ latest! The new Model CA 
Tractor now steps out with its companion two-bottom plow 
— while the popular WD Tractor makes its first appear¬ 
ance with a new, close-coupled three-bottom plow. 

In keeping with Allis-Chalmers policy, our power rating 
of these tractors is conservative. In extreme conditions, 
no, but in average soils, yes, they will handle these plow 
loads. 

Both tractors are equipped with POWER SHIFT Wheel 
Spacing that instantly adjusts rear-wheel width by engine 
power. 

Both have a hydraulic TRACTION BOOSTER that makes 
possible more actual drawbar pull. Automatically, the 
Booster increases weight on the drive wheels to match 
the load. 

Both have TWO-CLUTCH power control, including an 
auxiliary hand clutch (optional on CA) ; plus a four-speed 
transmission, built-in hydraulic control system for imple¬ 
ments, hydraulic shock-absorber seat, low-pitch muffler, 
power take-off, drive pulley, lights, battery and starter. 

Stop at your Allis-Chalmers dealer’s soon for a look at 
the outstanding farm tractors of their time. 



Great Snakes 

In which Vernon Hockley pleads for a 
great deal of latitude for those who tell 


snake yarns. You’ll 

W HILE clearing trash from 
under a flume, an Okanagan 
fanner was once bitten on the 
thumb by a rattlesnake. Somewhat 
impressed, he took time off to visit 
his doctor, who kept him in his office 
and fed him strong coffee at intervals 
all day. According to the farmer’s 
own story, that was about all there 
was to it. But twenty years later I 
heard a local raconteur tell the story 
to a young immigrant couple fresh 
from England. His account checked 
with the farmer’s except for one trivial 
variation, which was that the bitten 
man had died in agony. It went to 
show the license you can claim in 
telling a snake story. 

The yarn I like best is the one of 
the native who was guiding a tender¬ 
foot through a batch of basking rattle¬ 
snakes. “Won’t hurt you,” he said; 
“just watch out they don’t bite you, 
that’s all.” Another is about the hill¬ 
billy who woke one night to find a 
rattlesnake coiled on the bed beside 
him. “Dang you critter, you,” he said; 
“you had me scared for a minute. I 
thought you was the alarm clock.” 
And for good measure, though you 
have read it before in The Virginian, 
the one about the woman who was so 
frightened by a snake that her next 
baby had eight rattles. 

I once stepped on a coiled rattle¬ 
snake, but the grass underneath was 
soft and it didn’t hurt him. He sped 
off in one direction while I leaped 
about 30 feet in the other, so that we 
parted without having learned much 
of each other. Still from then on I 
watched where I was stepping and 1 
presume the snake watched where he 
was coiling. 

I N a similar situation the redoubtable 
Ezra (Ace) Kercher of Summer- 
land once looked down to find himself 
standing on the tail of a rattlesnake 
that was striking desperately at his 
leg. All that day, Mr. Kercher said, 
he was pulling up his trousers to 
examine the leg for possible damage. 

If he had seen the tiniest puncture, 
he declared, he would have dropped 
dead without waiting for the poison 
to take effect. 

Most men, even those like Ace 
Kercher, who scares about as easily 
as a main-line locomotive, will admit 
some fear of a poisonous snake. The 
fear is seemingly instinctive and too 
strong to be worth denying. Past the 
first shock at sight of a snake, you can 
get down to earth and look at the 
thing reasonably, from behind a tree 
or something, but your first impulse 
is to jump. It takes a lot of familiarity 
to kill that impulse. I lived for a time 
in a part of Alberta where green-and- 
gold grass snakes literally swarmed. 
They were harmless snakes, but they 
were snakes, and there were thousands 
of them, and I grew perhaps as accus¬ 
tomed to the sight of snakes as any¬ 
body could have grown. Yet I still 
jump slightly at sight of a snake. 

I hold the conceit of having once 
charmed a snake, Indian style, though 
the experiment was accidental. I was 
standing still beside a patch of grass 


see what he means 

and whistling, off-key, an old popular 
tune called Rose Room, when a small 
snake crossing the grass suddenly 
stopped, wavered a bit and faced me. 
After a moment and a few more bars 
of Rose Room he began slowly to 
advance and eventually came within 
inches, with his head raised over my 
shoe and his little forked tongue dart¬ 
ing nervously. Something broke the 
spell and he whipped off. But there 
was no doubt that he had come know¬ 
ingly in the face of a strong inclina¬ 
tion to run away. 

PPORTUNITIES for further tests 
have not recurred except in the 
cases of a few rattlesnakes on whom 
neither Rose Room nor anything else 
had any effect. They simply kept 
going. A rattlesnake can on occasion 
be extremely alert, but often he is 
oblivious to bystanders who keep still, 
apparently whether they whistle at 
him or not. 

You would not imagine that a snake 
could get much expression on his 
almost immobile face. Yet once while 
spraying pear trees I came upon a 
coiled bull snake who was staring at 
something with a look of the most 
complete amazement I have ever seen 
on anything’s face, reptilian, animal 
or human. What he saw was for a 
moment a puzzle, until it occurred to 
me that it was the hose, a hundred 
feet of black spray hose sliding behind 
me throught the grass. The snake 
quite obviously had taken it to be 
another snake, one the like of which 
for size and vigor neither he nor any 
other snake in his right mind could 
have supposed existed. 

A note for prospective visitors: 
rattlesnakes in the Okanagan are 
always gentle and seldom grow very 
large. It is true that a great deal of 
talk has been made about the young 
ones occassionally seen swimming in 
Okanagan Lake. But the people who 
have seen them,, town-dwellers and 
the like, have no idea of the compara¬ 
tive sizes of snakes anyway. As a 
matter of fact they don’t even know 
a rattlesnake when they see one. They 
call these things ogopogoes. * 


Bees by the Billion 

Continued from page 13 

the surplus profits from the business 
have been plowed back into it, and 
the establishment has grown steadily 
despite the pitfalls which lay in wait 
for all honey producers. 

T HE five years o f Maunsell- 
Wybrants’ war service made an 
unfortunate break for him, for with 
wartime sugar shortages, honey prises 
were high. Those were the bee man’s 
fat years which he missed. However, 
prices stayed reasonably good until 
1948. Then came the delugel Apiaries 
all over the country, large and small, 
shut up shop. But this owner figures 
that he can produce for less than most 
of his contemporaries, mainly because 
of the scale of his operations. Mr. 
Burdge confides that one Alberta 
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The most important trucking news of the year! 
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The greatest line of Mercury Trucks in history! 

Over 80 Mercury Truck models from which to choose exactly the right 
truck for your work. Complete range from Vz to 5 tons. 

Mercury Trucks’ improved “Loadomatic” Economy! 

An engineering accomplishment that automatically adjusts timing and 
gasoline flow to match changing speed, load and power requirements. 


The 1951 Mercury Truck line is designed to 
offer exactly the right truck for your job. 
Three great Mercury Truck engines, 9 series, 
12 wheelbases. Optional axle ratios, 2-speed 
axles and many other features. Call in at your 
Mercury Truck Dealer today. See the complete 
line of new models, the many new features 
. . . and select the right truck for your job! 


Mercury Trucks’ "Loadomatic” synchronizes 
carburetor and distributor action. It gets the 
most power from the least gasoline . . . auto¬ 
matically meters and fires the right amount of 
gas at the right instant regardless of changing 
speed, load, and power requirements. "Loado¬ 
matic” saves money . . . gives better engine 
performance. On all models from Vz to 5 tons. 



Three Great Engines— 

All engines are V- 
type 8-cylinder! Up 
to 145 horsepower. 
Designed with plenty 
of reserve power. 
Move loads with ease 
and economy. 



Custom and Standard 
Cabs — Custom Cab 
has sponge rubber 
seat cushion, sound- 
roofing, special up- 
olstery and trim, 
twin horns and many 
other features. 



Steering Column Gear¬ 
shift — Another new 
feature on the light 
Mercury M-l Vi-ton 
models. It means extra 
convenience, addi¬ 
tional room, greater 
comfort. 



New Front-End Styling 

—New and improved 
front-end styling. 
Mercury Trucks have 
a wider, massive, more 
distinctive appearance 
of strength and 
ruggedness. 



Mercury Truck Cata¬ 
logue —' How to select 
the right truck for 
your job” also con¬ 
tains every detail 
of the new 1951 
Mercury Trucks. Get 
a copy today. 


Move it with IRERDIRY for loss! 

TRUCKS 



SEE YOUR MERCURY TRUCK DEALER 
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operator lost $5,000 in one summer in 
which the Macleod outfit showed a 
profit. 

One circumstance favored the sailor 
on his return. The countryside around 
Macleod is one of the windiest in Can¬ 
ada. It has suffered from soil drifting 
at times. The Alberta Department of 
Agriculture has successfully pushed 
the idea of growing sweet clover as 
one of the aids against wind erosion. 
When Maunsell-Wybrants laid aside 
his sea togs thousands of acres of the 
best bee food in the world lay waiting 
to be gathered gratis. 

The honey producers prospered with 
the sweet clover. Then came the 
weevil. Sweet clover stands all over 
the south were decimated. Honey 
yields went down. Maunsell-Wybrants’ 
reaction was to move his apiary north¬ 
ward piecemeal. By 1950 most of his 
holdings were distributed over 70 
farms radiating out from Clyde, 40 
miles north of Edmonton. In this loca¬ 
tion willow and dandelion get the bees 
off to a better start. Red clover and 
alsike maintain the honey flow even if 
the sweet clover suffers insect damage. 
Higher humidity promotes a more 
even flow of nectar. 

F ARMERS in the south are not par¬ 
ticular about housing bee colonies 
on their farms. Those in the north look 
on the business with a friendlier eye. 
Many of them are producing seed and 
are well aware that the presence of 
bees raises the yield. Indeed some con¬ 
tracts between bee owners and seed 
growers include an added payment to 
the former for an increase in seed 
yield over a given minimum. 

It is rather peculiar that Alberta’s 
biggest bee enterprise should have 
been born where the wind roars out of 
the Crow’s Nest Pass, for high wind 
puts a brake on the winged workers. 
Mr. Burdge showed us bees at work 
in a breeze of 30 miles an hour. Its 
velocity kept them low on the ground 
where they got some protection from 
tall weeds and buck brush. He 
declares that bees can work as long as 
he can ride a bicycle into the wind. 

His successor says in defence of the 
south country that July and August, 
the important honey gathering months, 
are the stillest in the year, and that 
the wind handicap is not as great as 
might be expected. Certainly no dis¬ 
trict could have produced a more 
prolific honey flow than Macleod in 
1938 and ’39, for in the former he got 
an average of 250 pounds per hive, a 
phenomenal year. Nevertheless, it is 
doubtful whether this peregrinating 
bee man will ever keep any substan¬ 
tial portion of his holdings in the south 
again. 

Wintering bees in this land of the 
Chinook presents some problems of its 
own. Oldtimers tell the tale of the 
farmer who lashed his horses all the 
way home with the front end of the 
sleigh on snow and the rear bobs con¬ 
tinuously on bare ground because the 
snow melted so rapidly. The story has 
some application to beekeeping. Warm 
spells tempt the bees to make flights 
from which, of course, they come back 
empty handed. At times when the 
mercury drops quickly they cannot all 
get back, and the colony is thereby 
weakened. It takes from 40 to 50 
pounds of stores to carry a hive 
through the winter. 


SEE HOW MUCH More I/a fae 


C OMPARE THE full 3-plow 
John Deere Model “AR” with 
other standard-tread tractors of equal 
power rating and you’ll be quick to see 
that John Deere offers you more value. 

You get a matchless combination of 
operating features that means faster, 
easier work every step of the way. Six 
forward speeds give you maximum ca¬ 
pacity on every job. Hydraulic Powr- 
Trol provides instant, accurate, finger¬ 
tip control of drawn equipment. Hand 
clutch gives you complete control of 
the tractor from seat, platform, or 
ground. Individual foot brakes for 
short turns . .. oscillating front axle . . . 
comfortable seat . , . and roomy plat¬ 
form are just a few of the other time- 
and work-saving advantages of the 
Model “AR.” 

In addition, regular equipment in¬ 


cludes power shaft . . . starter, lights 
and battery . . . belt pulley . . . muffler 
and spark arrester and swinging draw¬ 
bar—features you pay extra for in most 
other tractorsi 

Best of all, a John Deere will make 
more money by saving more money for 
you season after season, year after year. 
Its simple, rugged construction—the 
result of exclusive two-cylinder design— 
insures greater dependability, lower 
costs for fuel, upkeep, maintenance, de¬ 
preciation: 

Your John Deere dealer is eager to 
show you the Model “AR”—to arrange 
a field demonstration so that you can 
drive it yourself. See him soon. Liter¬ 
ature on this tractor is yours for the 
asking; just fill out the coupon and 
mail today. 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., LTD. 

Winnipeg - Hamilton - Calgary - Regina 


John Deere Plow Co., Ltd., Winnipeg - Hamilton - Calgary - Regina 

S. 

Please send free literature on Model “AR” Tractor. 

Name--— R.F.D- 

Town---Province- 


THE JOHN DEERE "AR” OFFERS YOU 
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Early in his career this apiarist 
decided that it was cheaper and more 
satisfactory to gas his bees in the fall 
and to start again with package bees 
in the spring. In view of the extent 
of his spring purchases he established 
close relations with suppliers in Grid- 
ley, California, whose whole output he 
is now taking. 

The practical Maunsell-Wybrants 
soon discovered that it was cheaper to 
haul package bees by road from Cali¬ 
fornia than to pay rail charges. The 
one catch is that the American govern¬ 
ment will not permit stop-overs for 
trucks carrying bees out of the coun¬ 
try. It must be a through trip. Accord¬ 
ingly, this operator designed a truck 
body which will hold 1,000 four- 
pound packages of bees, and has a 
separate compartment behind the 
driver’s seat where the alternate driver 
may sleep. Each trip takes about a 
week to complete. Last year he had 
three of these trucks on the road and 
made 15 trips. Besides bringing in his 
own bees he does a cartage job for 
the Alberta Honey Producers Associa¬ 
tion whose members find it the cheap¬ 
est way of getting their package bees 
up from the south. 

In the spring of 1949 he improved 
this performance somewhat by taking 
his own men to California to do the 
packaging. It provided further econo¬ 
mies till Uncle Sam’s department of 
labor put a stop to it. 

Mechanically minded people cannot 
fail to express admiration for the in¬ 
genuity and economy which Mr. 
Maunsell-Wybrants has shown in the 
design and organization of his steril¬ 
izing and packaging plant at Macleod. 
This has nothing to do with purifying 
the product. The bees learned all 
about that before the dawn of 
recorded history. It has to do with 
removing the excess moisture from the 
honey to improve its keeping quality. 

The plant is housed in buildings 
which were formerly part of the local 
wartime R.C.A.F. flying school. An old 
steam threshing engine was purchased 
to provide the hot water and steam 
required in the process. The arrange¬ 
ment of the machinery, storage space 
and delivery outlets indicates that its 
owner has more than a nodding 
acquaintance with Henry Ford’s 
science. 

P ERHAPS nobody is more proud of 
Ernest Maunsell-Wybrants’ suc¬ 
cess in this specialized business than 
Sydney Burdge, his old teacher. Now 
on the sunset slope, Mr. Burdge has 
been an apian devotee all his life 
under the most divergent surround¬ 
ings. He learned the art in his native 
Somersetshire, country o f balmy 
breezes and lush verdure. He prac¬ 
ticed it in Jamaica where tropical 
handicaps outweigh the never-ending 
profusion of bloom. He made his 
debut on the Canadian scene as a 
rancher at Berry Creek in the dry 
years, when we suspect there were no 
berries, and probably no creek, and 
where the bees doubtless had to 
depend on the family wash hanging 
on the line to get enough moisture to 
survive. Beekeepers, like preachers, 
rejoice when they acquire a new con¬ 
vert to propagate the ideas which pos¬ 
sess them. What a preacherl And what 
a convert! 



ffyou're form/ng /urge acreages... 

. - - . ......... X 


ENJOY lower-fhan-ever Costs 

WITH THE POWERFUL JOHN DEERE DIESEL 


How would you like to save on 
maintenance costs and repair bills 
. . . insure against costly field de¬ 
lays ... get more years of service 
from your tractor investment? The 
Model “R” brings you all these ad¬ 
vantages. Its time-proved two-cylin¬ 
der construction — exclusive among 
wheel-type Diesels—has half-as-many, 
twice-as-husky engine parts . . . fewer; 
more rugged gears, shafts, housings . . I 
greater simplicity to minimize adjust¬ 
ments and replacement expense . . 1 
greater strength throughout to stand up 
and take the grueling punishment of 
hard work for a longer time. 

There’s a whale of a story behind 
this ultra-modern tractor and your 
John Deere dealer is eager to tell it to 
you—to back up his statements with 
proof by demonstration. See him soon; 
meanwhile, fill out the coupon below 
for free literature. 

JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., LTD. 

Winnipeg - Hamilton - Calgary - Regina 


TTOW WOULD YOU like to save 
J_ J_ several hundred dollars a year 
on your tractor fuel bill alone? 
That’s what John Deere owners all over 
the country are doing since they switch¬ 
ed from gasoline-burning tractors to 
the John Deere Model “R” Diesel. 

How would you like to save time 
and manpower? The Model “R” han¬ 
dles heavy-duty tillage jobs in half the 
time it takes a 2-3-plow tractor ... it 
does the same amount of work as two 
2-3-plow tractors and two operators 
... it provides that extra lugging power 
and traction so often needed for peak 
loads or tough conditions. 

How would you like to save the 
cost of an auxiliary engine when 
you purchase a combine, baler, hay 
chopper or ensilage harvester? You 
can, when you own a Model “R,” be¬ 
cause its continuous-running power 
shaft handles all these machines at top 
efficiency and rock-bottom costs. 





John Deere Plow Co., Ltd., Winnipeg - Hamilton - Calgary - Regina 
Please send free literature on Model “R” Tractor. 

Name--—-R.F.D- 


Province 


Town 
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VEGETABLE, FLOWER and LAWN GRASS SEEDS for 1951 


Ladies, Gentlemen 1 

We are still at your service. Write for low 
price list. Prompt service. STANDARD 
DISTRIBUTORS, Box 72, Regina, Sask. 


GRADE XI and XII EXAMINATIONS 

Let iis prepare you for the Manitoba Departmental 
examinations next June by home study. Complete in* 
formation from 

The M.O.C. SCHOOLS 
WINNIPEG MANITOBA 


VALUABLE NEW VEGETABLE 


AND FLOWER VARIETIES 


BULBS—Dahlia. Gladioli, Gloxinia and Tuberous 
Rooted Begonia and others. 

TREES. SHRUBS. PLANTS—Fruit, Ornamental and 
Windbreak. 


We will be glad to send you a copy of our 
free catalogue. 


ADDRESS 


PATMORE NURSERIES LTD., Brandon, Man. 


MONARCH HYBRID TO M ATO—EA RLY, 
HIGH QUALITY, LARGE FRUITED 


“ELEPHANT” Brand 

FERTILIZERS 

Five to seven bushels per acre is 
a common increase in wheat 
yields. Double this amount for 
Barley and Oats. Many hundreds 
of fertilizer tests by Agricultural 
Authorities and farmers them¬ 
selves have given these results. 
Best yield increases from 
"Elephant" Brand Fertilizer are 
obtained by using the higher ap¬ 
plication rates recommended for 
your district. 

For full particulars, write today. 

Manulactured by 

THE CONSOLIDATED MINING 
AND SMELTING COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 

Sales offices 

Winnipeg Saskatoon 

Calgary Vancouver 
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HORTICULTURE 


The Crosses grew this fruit in 1950 plus some Heyer No. 12 and Silvia. 


One of the Best I’ve Seen 

A small , well-cared-for orchard at Kipling, Sask. 
by D. R. ROBINSON 


L AST July I had the pleasure of 
visiting with Mr. and Mrs. C. 
C. Cross, who farm near Kipling, 
in southeastern Saskatchewan. Their 
orchard contains 48 fruit trees and 
from the standpoint of variety, main¬ 
tenance and shelter it is one of the 
best that I have seen in several years. 
Adequate shelter is provided by a 
four-row shelterbelt which was 
planted about 27 years ago. This belt 
is made up as follows: an inner and 
an outer row of untrimmed caragana, 
and between these one row of Mani¬ 
toba maples and one row of ash. 

With the exception of a few trees 
this orchard was planted in 1945. It 
contains 11 varieties of plums, seven 
varieties of crabapples, five varieties 
of apples and three of cherry hybrids. 
There are also a few gooseberry 
plants and some Chief raspberries. In 
view of the fact that the winter of 
1949-50 had been a rather severe one 
I was glad of the opportunity to check 
these varieties for winter injury. In 
many instances it is difficult to identify 
varieties with certainty because of lost 
labels or names being obliterated. All 
too often tlie intending fruit grower 
neglects to make a written plan of his 
orchard when it is planted out. In this 
case, however, there was a carefully 
prepared plan and with the exception 
of one tree there was no problem of 
identification. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Cross are keenly 
interested in fruit growing and we had 
a most enjoyable time discussing the 
merits of the different varieties. 
Furthermore, their 16-year-old son. 
Lane, accompanied us as we inspected 
the orchard and he was just as keenly 
interested as were his parents. 

It would take some time to describe 
all the fruits in this orchard but here 
are some of the highlights. The Bounty 
and the Dandy plum trees were seven 
feet in height, carried good crops of 
fruit and showed no winter injury. 
These two varieties are preferred hv 
Mr. and Mrs. Cross. Other plums 
showing vigor and hardiness were 
Mina, McRobert, Olson and Dropmore 
Blue. (The last mentioned variety is 
probably too late in ripening for most 
districts.) Mammoth, Mandarin and 
Cree showed some evidence of winter 
injury. 

Of the seven varieties of crabapples, 
Osman and Florence are preferred. 
These two along with Bedford, Adam 


and Silvia were fruiting heavily and 
showed no indication of winter injury. 
The Adam crabapple seems ter be a 
vigorous grower; one tree was nine 
feet in height. Both Dolgo and Col¬ 
umbia appeared to be free of damaged 
wood. These two varieties were not 
producing heavily, possibly because of 
frosts at blossoming time. The Heyer 
12 apple, some seven feet in height, 
carried a heavy crop of fruit and 
showed no sign of winter killing. 
Blushed Calville and Rosilda had 
killed hack severely. The Battleford 
and Reward apples showed some win¬ 
ter injury, but were less severely 
damaged than Blushed Calville and 
Rosilda. Reward, planted in 1945, has 
not fruited yet. The plum x cherry 
hybrids were represented by Opata, 
Dura and Tom Thumb. These pro¬ 
duced a fair amount of fruit in 1950. 

T HE following quotations from a 
letter from the Crosses are of 
interest: “In addition to the orchard 
we have quite a large family garden. 
This can all be kept in good condition 
by one hour’s work a week. We 
usually bring an implement at noon 
on Saturday and cultivate the gar¬ 
den right after dinner. The spring- 
tooth harrow is used chiefly because it 
will brush past the fruit trees without 
cutting off the branches. A border is 
kept cultivated around the garden 
and orchard. This helps to control the 
weeds and grass. We also mow around 
the fences two or three times each 
summer to prevent the weeds going to 
seed. It is not difficult to take care of 
the garden and orchard when the work 
is done with power equipment. We 
feel that this small enterprise is well 
worth while and we think that more 
people should try to grow some fruit.” 

These comments suggest that the 
maintenance of a small home orchard 
need not be too arduous a task. 

(Note: Mr. Robinson is extension 
horticulturist at the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan.—Ed. ) 

Egg-Size Strawberries 

RIENDS across the border some¬ 
times send me clippings from their 
newspapers—a hint, I suppose, that I 
should keep up with the times. 
Recently I read of some grower down 
Kansas-way, who claimed that he pro¬ 
duced strawberries as large as hen 
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"For Those Who Want The Best" 

LION BRAND 
SUPERIOR No. 1 

FORAGE CROP SEEDS 

Packed in handy bushel size bags. 
Write tor our Farm Seed List. 

Also Garden Seed Catalogue. 

STEELE BRIGGS SEED CO. LIMITED 

WINNIPEG - REGINA - EDMONTON 


'TREES! SHRUBS! PLANTS!' 

Ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, perennial 
flowering plants, evergreens, hardy rose bushes, 
fruit trees, asparagus and rhubarb roots, lawn 
grass seeds, etc. Descriptive price list and booklet 
on how to plant, prune and take care of your 
stock mailed free on request. 

WEST END NURSERIES. CALGARY, ALTA. 



SELECTED 
FOR 

ABUNDANT RESULTS 


Order Your Nursery 
Stock Now 

Hardy Manitoba Grown Fruit Trees, Small Fruits. 
Ornamental and Shade Trees, Windbreaks, Conifers. 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses. Hedges and Perennials. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 

WALLACE NURSERIES LTD. 

Portage la Prairie Manitoba 


SPEEDY, LONG-LASTING Relief for 

RHEUMHIC 

ACHES-niHS 

Muscular Soreness 

When suffering from rheumatic pain, 
lumbago, neuritic pain, muscular sore¬ 
ness or stiffness—don’t dose yourself. 
Get relief direct where your pain is—rub 
the aching part well with Musterole. 

Musterole’s great pain-relieving, 
penetrating medication helps speed fresh 
blood to the affected area to relieve pain¬ 
ful congestion, bringing prompt relief. 
Ask for Musterole by name! 


musterole 


MOUSE-COP 


The New and BETTER MOUSE 

No mixing, must or fuss. KILLER 
Safer than pastes or powders, 
easier than traps. 



Yoyr Dealer or Mail Postpaid 


FAIRVIEW.CHEMICAL Co. Ltd. 
REGINA 


j eggs and hoped to have them as large 
I as apples. Another told of berry 
growers in California co-operating with 
a California institute near Modesto, 
where ten million new seedling plants 
are produced annually from 16 pre¬ 
dominant types known to the trade 
there as University types. 

I would like to see them: neverthe¬ 
less, a private breeder could not 
handle such a project. 

The climate of the southern states is 
j quite different from our prairie 
climate. Here we have to have plants 
hardy both for cold and heat. This 
combination is very difficult to secure, 
and I have only one that has this 
quality. It has heavy roots, the main 
ones being very strong and growing 
very deep. Mostly the fruit is held up 
in the sun, hut I have never seen it 
scald or cook in the heat. Most 
growers will have noticed berries that 
appear to have been boiled white with 
the heat, and I have seen Gem and 
Aroma show up very badly on a hot 
day. Varieties that have a heavy crop 
of leaves protect the fruit. Glen has 
plenty of leaf but the fruit is mostly 
carried in the open and does not burn. 
Do not ask me why. One of its parents 
burns badly. 

I am not surprised at the egg-sized 
fruit. I had a good quality one but 
lost it when the wind blew the mulch 
off during the winter. I have never 
seen a berry of apple size, but think 
it can be done. When the first man 
produces one, we can use it on our 
hardy prairie stock. 

When I started growing berries for 
market, I had only the old varieties, 
none of which could stand up to the 
hot summers, so I started making some 
that would. Now I am using varieties 
from the west coast on my own and 
Ottawa varieties. One is very disease 
resistant, and very useful in crossing, 
since its progeny shows up well. The 
foliage is very clean and healthy. 

The Glen family includes Glen, 
Glenmore, Glenhart, Glenelm and 
Gleneve. These in turn are followed 
by other Glen varieties. 

I must say it is a heartache at times. 
Promising seedlings sometimes fall 
down badly, and one I was not so sure 
of, after three years of trial, turned 
out to be one of the best. Some vari¬ 
eties do better in some places than 
others, which is why I always advise 
planting two or three varieties to 
determine which one suits best under 
a special set of conditions. A good 
pair of everbearers are Glensis and 
Gem, the former being ten days 
ahead of Gem in both crops. If the fall 
is late it will gfve good picking very 
late in the season. 

I had the pleasure of seeing how 
and what strawberries they had out on 
the west coast this season, and I must 
say, berries there do not have the 
sweetness and zest that the ones 
grown here possess. The coast berries 
we get here are a special pack, and 
our growers should put up an attrac¬ 
tive culled basket with faced berries 
instead of the rough and tumble lot 
we generally see. Some varieties will 
make a very attractive basket, but 
others such as Dunlap, which is a long 
berry, would not look as neat. Aroma 
soon fades and looks old. 

I believe the June bearing varieties 
are more suitable for commercial pro¬ 
duction. You get a good crop over a 
comparatively short season and it is 
over with. Nevertheless, everbearers 
come in very handy as off-season 


fruit of dessert quality. They therefore 
should be the sweetest varieties pro¬ 
curable. If we can produce quality 
berries in the everbearing class like 
the California giants just mentioned, 
why grow apples?—Manitoba reader. 


Hardy Currant Varieties 

L IKE other fruits, currant varieties, 
especially the varieties of red 
currants, are variable in hardiness. 
For the farm or home garden, hardi¬ 
ness and quality are perhaps the two 
most important considerations. Yield is 
always important and good size of 
fruit makes for easier picking. Success, 
according to the Experimental Station 
at Beaverlodge, in the Peace River 
district, is dependent on spraying for 
the currant fruit fly, and on system¬ 
atic annual pruning. 

Varieties recommended from Beaver¬ 
lodge are: Black—Climax, Eclipse and 
Magnus, all of which are hardy, 
vigorous and productive of medium to 
large berries, and in addition are of 
good quality; White—White Grape and 
White Imperial are both hardy, vigor¬ 
ous, productive and of good quality 
fruit, the White Imperial being larger 
in size; Red—Victoria (very hardy, 
vigorous and productive). Red Cross 
(hardiest of the large, red-fruited 
varieties, with rather weak canes but 
productive and vigorous), and Prince 
Albert (hardy, with medium-sized 
fruit). The last-named variety is 
apparently resistant to currant aphid 
damage. 


Know Your Shrubs 

by DR. R. J. HILTON, 
University of Alberta 


Peking Cotoneaster 

T HE Peking Cotoneaster (Cotone¬ 
aster aeutifolia) is the commonest 
species of hardy Cotoneaster, (pro¬ 
nounced koh-toh-ne-as-ter), a group 
of plants belonging to the Rose family. 
The name means “sharp-leaved plant 
similar to the quince,” and the Peking 
Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster aeutifolia) 
does resemble the less-hardy Japanese 
Quince in plant habit and appearance. 

A fairly dense shrub, moderately 
spreading in habit, the Peking Cotone¬ 
aster is a foremost prairie favorite for 
attractive hedges and for lawn speci¬ 
mens or for group plantings. With 
shiny green foliage that turns glowing 
red in autumn, the neat plant habit, 
attractive leaf color and masses of 
purplish black berries more than offset 
the inconspicuous nature of the small 
pink-and-white flowers. The fruits per¬ 
sist on the shrub, providing winter 
food for birds. 

Cotoneaster hedges are fairly ex¬ 
pensive, due to the difficulty of pro¬ 
pagating plants from cuttings, and the 
long period required for seed germina¬ 
tion. The plants, however, respond to 
hedge clipping very well; in addition, 
they make attractive individual speci¬ 
mens, reaching a diameter of eight 
feet and a height to six feet. Generally, 
branches older than four or five years 
become weak and unattractive. Thus 
an annual light pruning should be 
practiced, to reduce the number of 
old branches and encourage a few 
strong young branches. This shrub is 
tolerant of partial shade if planted in 
good garden soil, but requires a sunny 
location if the soil is light and rather 
poor. 



SEED AND 
NURSERY 
BOOK 


SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, FRUITS, ETC. 

PLAN EARLY TO PLANT PLENTY 


sow I 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 

GEORGETOWN.OKI. 


SKINNER’S 

NURSERY LIMITED 

DROPMORE, MANITOBA, CANADA 

• 

Our nursery is not the largest nor is it 
the oldest in Canada. During the twen¬ 
ty-five years we have been in operation 
we have contributed many good things 
to the gardens of the colder parts of 
this continent and have won world 
wide recognition as one of the really 
Great Nurseries of North America. 

Our 1951 catalogue lists over 500 
varieties of plants which are hardy in 
our severe climate in Northern Mani¬ 
toba. Send a postcard for your copy. 


IT'S 

READY API? 
FOR NAILING 



MAIL COUPON TODAY 


McFAYDEN SEED COMPANY LTD. 
John Deere Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. 
or P.O. Box 550, Toronto. CG-2 

Pleas© send me my FREE 1951 McFAYDEN SEED 
LIST. 

Name_ 


Address. 


McFAYDEN SEED Co. Ltd, 

WINNIPEG MAN. 
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AND tCGNSY 

Iistcuciot . 


John J. Hambley 

Now is the 
time to place 
your order. 
Free Catalogue, prices, 
Information on request. 


Hambley 


HatcherieS 


EhL? A *r 


PORTAGE 

BOISSFVAIN 


SWAN LAKE 
PORT ARTHUR 


PRINGLE 

BABY CHICKS 

Be sure of success in 1951 by ordering 
Pringle’s Canadian R.O.P. sired or 
Approved Chicks now. We guarantee 
competitive prices. Small deposit 
books your order with preference of 
delivery date. Be another satisfied 
customer by writing today to: 

Pringle Electric Hatcheries 

Calgary, Edmonton, South Edmontorr, 
Chilliwack 


Comox, B.C. 
— BOOKLETSi 


HAMBLEY 

Electric Chicks 


All from Government 
Approved, R.O.P. 
Sired and R. 0. P. 
Bred Flocks. 


POULTRY 


CHICKS 


With all signs pointing to increased demand for 
ehicks and with possible shortage of hatching eggs, 
choice hatch dates are booking up rapidly. So for 
top profits next fall when indications foreshadow 
shortage of fresh eggs, kindly order Prairie 
Quality chicks now. Small deposit will hold order 
for date required. 

Wide choice of breeds and crosses. Full Informa* 
tion and prices on chicks, poultry supplies and 
Surge Dairy Farm Equipment, promptly on 
request. 

W. H. McLELLAN 


PRAIRIE cLtrU 
HATCHERIES LTD 

REGINA SASK. 


ALBERTA’S LARGEST HATCHERY 

STEWART’S R.O.P. 

SIRED CHICKS 

GOVERNMENT APPROVED BROAD-BREASTED 
BRONZE TURKEY POULTS 
Place your order now. This will give you a pre¬ 
ferred delivery date. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 
Pullets 96% accuracy. Write today for large illus¬ 
trated 1951 catalogue and prices. 


STWmT ELECTRIC HATCHERIES] 


602C 12th Avenue West. Calgary, Alberta 


Plan for BIGGER PROFITS 

WITH TOP NOTCH CHICKS. Now is the time 
to lay your plans for bigger and better profits. 
You can ensure the success of these plans by buy¬ 
ing Top Notch Chicks. In them you get all the 
money-making qualities of large meaty birds, 
which are real layers. Your guarantee is the years 
of careful breeding behind each Top Notch Chick. 
Every chick is backed up by a history of pro¬ 
ductivity and livability, which is unmatched. We 
can supply all the better breeds and many exclu¬ 
sive eross breeds. Also Turkey Poults. Older Pul¬ 
lets. Free catalogue. 

TOP NOTCH CHICK SALES 

GUELPH, ONTARIO 


This chick might be suggesting that a lot of money can be made out of poultry. 


YUS 

CHICKEN 

LICE 


AND FEATHER 


TAP ON 
ROOSTS 




Economy in Feeding 

T HE objective in the feeding of the 
laying flock is to produce the 
maximum number of eggs with the 
least possible amount of feed. This ob¬ 
jective can be defeated in part by 
unnoticed losses of feed. 

Poorly designed feed hoppers can 
be responsible for loss of feed; so can 
overfilled hoppers. If they are over¬ 
filled the birds will spill feed when 
they are eating. If they are filled twice 
a day it will not be necessary to fill 
them so full and losses will be reduced. 
This has the added advantage that 
the provision of fresh feed twice a day 
stimulates consumption and leads to 
higher egg production. 

Two rats in the poultry house will 
eat as much feed as one hen. Rats and 
mice can be responsible for serious 
feed losses. 

Saving feed does not mean cutting 
down on the amount fed; the reverse 
is usually the case. High feed con¬ 
sumption is necessary if egg produc¬ 
tion is to be maintained. Feed intake 
can often be stimulated by feeding 
supplementary pellets, or a wet mash 
at midday. If 20 feet of hopper space 
is provided for each 100 birds they 
will feed without crowding. 

The supply of water should be care¬ 
fully watched. If there is not an ade¬ 
quate supply of good, clean water 
some of the benefit of careful feeding 
will be lost. 

Efficient use of feed presupposes 
strict culling. At 70 per cent produc¬ 
tion about six pounds of feed are re¬ 
quired per dozen eggs; at 40 per cent 
production it takes nine pounds. The 
producer who uses plenty of good 
feed without allowing any to be 
wasted, who provides clean water and 
who culls constantly is well on the road 
to efficient egg production. 

Poultry Parasites 

P ARASITES on birds draw their 
blood, which must be replaced. 
They also spread disease. For these 
reasons it is most important to keep 
birds free from mites and lice, advises 
F. J. Higginson, acting poultry com¬ 
missioner, Alberta Department of 
Agriculture. 

Lice stay on the birds, and can be 
identified by separating the feathers 
and looking at the skin. They can be 
killed by painting the roosts with 
nicotine sulphate, or any good roost 
paint, just before the birds go to roost 
at night. If the procedure is repeated 
in ten days the lice that have hatched 


since the previous treatment will be 
killed. It is important that all birds go 
on the roosts on the night of the 
applications. 

Mites spend their days in cracks in 
the henhouse, and usually come out to 
feed at night. Careful examination of 
cracks near the ends of roosts will 
reveal their presence. They can be 
cleaned out in one treatment by spray¬ 
ing all cracks and crevices with a mix¬ 
ture of three parts kerosene and one 
part crude carbolic. 

Provide Fresh Air 

T HE average poultry house is closed 
up too much, especially when the 
weather is not bitterly cold, in the 
opinion of the North Dakota Agri¬ 
cultural College. 

Moist air is trapped if the house 
is tightly closed, and dampness will 
result. Even in cold weather, windows 
in small, uninsulated houses should be 
opened slightly, and in mild weather 
they should be wide. The object is to 
permit movement of air. 

If a poultry house is insulated it 
tends to improve ventilation. When 
the ceiling and side walls are insulated, 
a temperature difference develops 
between the inside and outside of the 
house. Higher temperatures of movihg 
air inside the house increase its mois¬ 
ture carrying capacity. 

A properly installed exhaust fan 
will improve ventilation. The fan 
should move two cubic feet of air per 
bird per minute for the light breeds 
and two-and-two-thirds for the heavier 
breeds. 

Feeding for Hatchability 

P OULTRYMEN have long recog¬ 
nized that the diet fed to breeding 
flocks of chickens and turkeys has a 
bearing on the hatchability of the eggs 
produced, and the livability of the 
chicks and poults. 

Breeders often purchase a com¬ 
mercial breeder mash or hatching con¬ 
centrate, rather than attempt to mix 
the ingredients at home. The ingredi¬ 
ents known to be essential to good 
hatchability include calcium from 
oyster shell or limestone grit, Vitamin 
“A” found in good quality greenfeed 
and fish oil, Vitamin “B” found in milk 
products, greenfeeds and manufac¬ 
tured synthetically. Vitamin “D,” 
found in fish oil, is also required. 

It has been shown that Vitamin 
“A,” in particular, is readily destroyed 
in mixed feeds. For this reason it is 
important that mixed feeds be fresh 


ATTENTION POULTRYMEN! 

British Columbia Hatcheries and Pou'try 
Breeders wish to bring to the attention of chick 
raisers in Alberta and Saskatchewan that there 
is no embargo on chicks or poultry being shipped 
into those Provinces—that there is no danger of 
disease being transmitted by raising chicks from 
British Columbia and that the standard of health 
and vigor of the poultry from B.C. Is as high and 
perhaps higher than ever it has been. Any state¬ 
ments made to the contrary are not correct. You 
can buy B.C. chicks and breeding stock with con¬ 
fidence and can rely on the quality which Is the 
result of years of skilful and scientific breeding. 
This year buy B.C. chicks. 

B.C. BABY CHICK CO-OP ASS’N. 

Secretary’s Office—LANGLEY PRAIRIE. B.C. 


H 


BEFORE YOU INVEST! 

INVESTIGATE! 

Bolivar Skookum Chicks 

Leghorns, Hampshires, Rocks, Leghom- 
Harapshire Cross 

For Immediate Delivery to ALL PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES 

Prices and educational literature on request. 

BOLIVAR HATCHERIES LTD. 

Box 860 New Westminster, B.C. 


YOU GANT TELL 

by looking at a Baby Chick whether It is R.O.P. 
Sired or not. But you will certainly know the 
difference when the pullets are in production. 
R.O.P. Sired Pullets will produce many more 
eggs than pullets with no definite breeding back 
of them. The majority of Tweddle Chicks are 
R.O.P. Sired; we purchased 3,974 R.O.P. Cockerels 
to head up our flocks. Tweddle Chicks cost no 
more than ordinary chicks, but will make extra 
profits. We have special breeds and crosses for 
laying and special chicks for broilers. Also Turkey 
Poults. Older Pullets. Free Catalogue. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 
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when fed. If there is danger that feeds 
may be over a month old it is wise to 
feed additional fish oil. This can be 
fed in warm, wet mash at the rate of 
four to six tablespoons per 100 birds, 
or it may be rubbed into whole grain 
at the rate of one pint per 100 pounds. 


Most Popular Breed 

T HE popularity of different breeds 
of turkeys has been studied and 
reported upon by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It has 
found that the Broad Breasted Bronze 
is still the outstandingly popular breed 
with the majority of turkey growers. 

Of the more than two million breed¬ 
ing birds under the national turkey 
improvement plan in 1950, three out 
of four were of this breeding. If the 
second place Standard Bronze flocks 
are included the two groups accoun 
for nearly nine out of ten breeders. 
The relatively new Beltsville White 
variety is in third place, accounting 
for one out of 15 of the breeders under 
the improvement plan. 


you can prevent 
wireworm damage 


Feeding Frosted Grain 

T HOSE poultry producers who have 
frosted wheat on hand will be 
interested to know that experimental 
work designed to determine its feed¬ 
ing value is being carried on at the 
Experimental Farm, Brandon, Mani 
toba. At present no conclusive observa¬ 
tions have been made, but the work is 
proceeding, and it is expected that 
shortly there will be something to 
report. 

The tests involve the feeding of 
baby chicks as well as laying hens. The 
feed value of frosted wheat is being 
compared with that of normal, high 
quality wheat. The rations under test 
contain larger quantities of wheat than 
are normally used, in order to empha¬ 
size any abnormal effects that a frosted 
sample may have on the development 
of chicks, or on the performance of 
the laying flock. 


Lindane-25%-Wettablc has proved itself a powerful ally of the Canadian 
farmer in his battle against the wireworm. This effective high gamma henzenc 
hexachloridc formulation has shown consistently good results over the past several 
years when used as a seed treatment of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, beans and 
sugar beets. 

This important new farming practice has reduced wireworm damage as 
much as 90 per cent and wireworm population as much as 70 per cent. One treat¬ 
ment of seed just prior to planting will not only give adequate protection to the 
crop, but will also reduce wireworms to low' numbers in subsequent years, thus 
giving cultural measures an opportunity to prevent further trouble. 

Seed dressings with Lindane-25%-Wettable are especially recommended for 
use with wheat planted on summer fallow heavily infested by wireworms and with 
the first grain crop in fields that have been under grass for several years. When 
used as recommended, field increases of from one to twelve bushels of wheat 
per acre have been obtained. 

Ask your dealer about wireworm control with Lindane-25%-Wettable. 


LOOK TO DOW FOR DEPENDABLE AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Growth Stimulation 

E ABLY trials with soybean oil meal 
showed that it contained a good 
protein, but there was some vitamin¬ 
like substance that had to be present 
with the meal if good feeding results 
were to be obtained. The best source 
of this material appeared to be fish¬ 
meal and fish solubles, and it was 
found in lesser quantities in meat 
scrap and milk products. This un¬ 
known factor became known by the 
term “animal protein factor.” 

In 1948 a vitamin later known as 
Vitamin B12 was identified as being 
present in these materials. 

In March, 1950, it was found that 
certain APF feed supplements con¬ 
tained an antibiotic. This antibiotic, 
called aureomvein, stimulated growth 
to a greater extent than Vitamin B12 
alone. Since then a number of anti¬ 
biotics — streptomycin, aureomyciiv 
bacitracin, terramycin and penicillin- 
have been shown to stimulate the 
growth of chickens. 

There is still a great deal of work 
to be done in the field of antibiotics 
and Vitamin B12 in poultry feeding. 
However, W. W. Cravens, poultry 
specialist, University of Wisconsin, 
reports that a ten per cent increase in 
growth might well be expected when 
you add antibiotics to poultry feed; 
and further, that recent experiments 
show that antibiotics br'ng out an 
even greater stimulus of growth in 
turkeys than in chickens. 


SODIUM TCA 90% CONTROLS GRASSES 

Sodium TCA effectively controls stubborn to control erosion. It is particularly effective 
perennial grasses such as quack, timothy, and against some grasses when application is com- 
Canadian blue grass. At lower dosages, this new bined with tillage. Sodium TCA 90% does not 
chemical spray will kill most annual grasses and present a fire hazard nor does it endanger graz- 
retard growth of perennial grasses, leaving roots ing livestock. 


ESTERON 44 IS SUPERIOR ESTER-TYPE WEED KILLER 

In wheat and other small grains, Prairie weed killer is preferred, use 24 

farmers have found that Esteron 44 is unexcelled Killer, Formula 40. Thousands of 

for controlling such tough weeds as Canada yielded better harvests because 

thistle, Russian thistle and ragweed, as well as sprayed with one of these effective, 

mustard and stinkweed. Where an amine salt Dow Weed Killers. 


PENTA-TREATED POSTS CUT FENCING COSTS 

Dow Wood Preservative, containing Penta- Dow Wood Preservative can be applied right on 
chlorophenol, can actually cut fencing costs. the farm without any special equipment. It 
Applied to posts, it will control termites and leaves the wood clean and easy to handle, yet 
decay and increase post life by years. This means provides effective, lasting protection, 
less time and money spent in replacing posts. 


Further information on any of these products is available at your Dow dealer. Or write 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, ties tern Trust Rldg., Regina, Sash. 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED Toronto • REGINA • Montreal 


Weed and Grass Killers • Insecticides • Fungicides • Other Dependable Agricultural Chemicals 
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EATONS^ 


EATON' 


idy to help you prepare 
le warmer months ahea 

Catalogue Free on Request 

+T. EATON 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


HEX^OIL 


Avoid 
Dangers 
lof Delay 




Here Is g-oori news. This 164-page, up - 
to-ttie-minute book on Piles, Fistula and 
other related rectal and colon ailments— 
will be sent tree for the asking. 'It may 
save you much suffering, time and 
money. Write today — McCleary Clinic 
and Hospital, 253 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 


VIOBIN (CANADA)'LTD 

ST. THOMAS. ONT. 


Men with ambition and average education can learn Diesel through our home 
study course with practical training at the largest shops in Canada. Train now 
Tor a good paying ruture. It's the trained man who gets the "breaks.” Send In 
the coupon today Tor facts and figures without obligation. 

Also Teach: Refrigeration—Air Conditioning—Gas and Electric Welding. 


Please forward without obligation, complete information and a Free Lesson 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


OCCUPATION 


EDMONTON WINNIPEG 

12520—102 Ave. 714 Time Bldg. 

MONTREAL TORONTO 

1502 St. Catherine St. West. Room 312. 935 Weston Roai 

Transportation is paid to one of America’s largest practical shops. 


FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 



I _ ; _ * ___ v : - r ' _ I 

Most farm young people find a peculiar appeal in a train passing through town . 


Building Good Citizens 

WO of the young exhibitors at the 
recent Ottawa Winter Fair were 
comparatively recent arrivals in Can¬ 
ada. It is pointed out by the Canadian 
Council of Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
that this serves to illustrate the large 
contribution that clubs are able to 
make in integrating these younger so- 
called “new” Canadians into our way 
of life. 

John Vreman arrived from Holland 
in May, 1949. He has since been 
employed by F. C. Eligh, prominent 
farmer at Finch, Ontario, and director 
of the Holstein-Friesian Association. 

During the two years that he has 
been a member of the Newington 
Junior Calf Club, Vreman has distin¬ 
guished himself. He won first prize 
with his calf in a class of 20 at the 
achievement day last fall, and the 
same award in the open class at the 
Newington Black and White Show. 
He t was top in showmanship at the 
local club show; in competition with 
56 other members he won the same 
distinction at the Ottawa champion¬ 
ship show. 

When general proficiency scores 
were compiled for Stormorant County 
this same member had compiled 933 
out of a possible 1,000 points to take 
first place, and to win an award and an 
all-expense trip to a one-week short 
course at the Ontario Agricultural Col¬ 
lege. He is a member of the local 
Tractor Maintenance club, and last 
fall he won third prize in a tractor 
class at the local plowing match. 

His ambition is to some day own his 
own farm and a dairy herd. It would 
appear that his club experience has 
made the gaining of this objective 
much more likely. 

The second exhibitor at the Ottawa 
Junior Show, Andrew Diepstraten, also 
came from Holland. He is one of eight 
boys and girls from Holland who were 
members of last year’s Williamstown 
Calf Club in Glengarry County, On¬ 
tario. He came from Holland with his 
parents three years ago and has since 
worked on several farms, including 
that of Mac McRae, who is calf club 
leader in the area. 

Andrew has been a calf club mem¬ 
ber each year, and in 1950 he exhib¬ 
ited the first prize calf at the Holstein 
calf club achievement day. He is now 
working for an Ayrshire breeder and 
next year will be gaining experience 
with that breed. 

These successes are the more 


remarkable when you consider that 
when these boys arrived in Canada 
they could not read or write the lan¬ 
guage, and had no knowledge of club 
work or other facets of Canadian life. 

Junior Seed Fair 

N the light of the recent successes 
that have attended the efforts of 
junior seed exhibitors in the province 
of Alberta, no urging should be neces¬ 
sary to bring out many entries in an 
Alberta grain show. The Provincial 
Junior Seed Fair is to be held at the 
Exhibition Grounds, Calgary, o n 
March 8, 9 and 10, and G. S. Black, 
supervisor of junior activities, advises 
exhibitors to have their samples ready. 

Persons eligible to exhibit include 
all farm young people between the 
ages of 12 and 22. It is not necessary 
to be a member of a junior club. Spe¬ 
cial prizes are available for new 
exhibitors. There will be a number of 
other valuable prizes. 

Quart-sized samples are required. 
It is an interesting and useful experi¬ 
ence to prepare such a sample; and 
it has the added value that it teaches 
the exhibitor the finer points of choice 
grain. There is a special class for 25 
bushels of malting barley, which gives 
members an opportunity of preparing 
seed in large quantities, and of com¬ 
peting for a handsome cash award. 

Electricity Course 

HE electrification of rural areas 
is making rapid strides in many 
parts of western Canada and the 
western United States, and a knowl¬ 
edge of the s u h j e c t is becoming 
increasingly important. The Extension 
Service in North Dakota announces 
that they have successfully concluded 
their first year’s program of 4-H Club 
training in rural electrification. 

The new program includes a study 
of basic electricity and basic wiring, 
with practical experience in building 
and maintaining electrical equipment. 

Each member is furnished with 
complete plans for building eight 
pieces of electrical equipment. This 
equipment includes such items as 
portable motors, extension cords, pig 
or lamb brooders, an electric drill press 
and stockwater equipment. Members 
may select the equipment that they 
wish to build from these plans or, with 
their club leader’s approval, they may 
build any other piece of equipment 
they wish to select. 
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The Great Scout 

Continued from page 8 

advance party. When the red-coated 
riders reached the Milk River for the 
noonday halt they found their guide 
sitting near a fat buffalo cow which 
he had killed and dressed for the use 
of the troops. To those new to such 
life he appeared to know everything, 
and their good opinion of him was 
confirmed when, on the second day, 
he turned sharply to the left toward 
the Milk River ridge, selected a 
camping ground, and led the party a 
short distance to some fine springs 
containing the best water they had 
tasted for many a long day. 

J ERRY POTTS’ most colorful adven¬ 
tures date from this time. After 
erecting permanent quarters at Fort 
Macleod, the assistant commissioner 
proceeded to patrol the district and 
acquaint himself with the various 
trading posts set up by the whisky 
traders. By the end of October he 
was able to report to Colonel French: 
“I am happy to inform you that 
although we have all been very busy 
in the construction of our winter 
quarters, we have been able to carry 
on some police duty as well and have 
struck a first blow at the liquor traffic 
in this country.” 

The blow referred to was the cap¬ 
ture and arrest of a colored man 
named Bond and three other Ameri¬ 
cans who had a trading post at a place 
called Pine Coulee, about 50 miles 
from Macleod. Information as to this 
man’s activities had reached the 
police through an Indian named 
Three Bulls, who had bartered two 
horses for two gallons of whisky. To 
avoid rousing suspicion in the traders’ 
minds. Colonel Macleod made arrange¬ 
ments for Jerry Potts to meet Three 
Bulls at a certain place and obtain 
more exact particulars. Superintend¬ 
ent Crozier, with ten mounted men, 
was to be ready to move out of camp 
when the moment for action came. 

The plan was carried out without 
a hitch. Guided by Potts, the police 
rode down upon Bond and his asso¬ 
ciates after a forty-mile chase and 
arrested the entire party. They also 
captured two wagons, each of which 
contained cases of alcohol, some rifles, 
revolvers, and buffalo robes. Bond’s 
white companions were fined and he 
himself was sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment. 

Nor was it always easy going with 
the Indians, as the following incident 
will clearly reveal. Two members of 
Chief Red Crow’s band of Blood 
Indians were wanted on a serious 
charge of cattle-killing. Both men 
were known to be in the Indian camp 
near Fort Stand Off, and a sergeant 
and a youthful constable were sent 
out to arrest them. Having secured 
their prisoners, the policemen were 
about to lead them away when their 
howls brought a number of squaws 
and young braves to the spot. There 
was a scuffle, and the police found 
their captives forcibly wrested from 
them. In the excitement the young 
constable drew his revolver, and a 
serious riot would have ensued had 
not the sergeant immediately ordered 
his companion to replace his weapon. 

Realizing that it was more discreet 
to retire, the two policemen returned 
to Fort Macleod to report to the com¬ 
mandant, Superintendent Sam Steele. 
That gallant officer approved of their 


action, but he had no intention of 
allowing the Indians to defy him. He 
thereupon ordered Inspector Wood, 
Dr. S. M. Fraser, and a non-commis¬ 
sioned officer with twenty troopers to 
proceed at once to the camp and 
demand the surrender of the two men. 
As on so many other critical occasions, 
Jerry Potts went with them to act as 
interpreter. 

T HE little company marched out to 
within a mile or so of the camp, 
which lay on the other side of some 
low hills. Potts was then sent forward 
to make known that Superintendent 
Steele required the immediate pres¬ 
ence of the two men previously 
arrested, as well as those who had 
aided in their release. In a short time 
Potts returned to announce that Red 
Crow was smoking his pipe and would 
think the matter over. The Chief also 
sent word that his young braves were 
very excited; a Sun Dance was being 
held, and they were getting out of 
hand. In a word, the Chief was resort¬ 
ing to the old Indian game of bluff. 

Inspector Wood’s reply was brief, 
and to the point: “Tell Red Crow that 
we must have the two men wanted 
and those who helped to rescue them, 
within one hour’s time; and Red Crow 
must bring them in person. Otherwise 
we shall ride in and take them. In 
which case,” he added, “Red Crow 
will have to abide by the conse¬ 
quences.” 

When this stern ultimatum was 
delivered by Potts to the Indians, 
there was a great uproar in the camp. 
The young men of the band were in 
fighting mood, and the situation was 
a critical one. The minutes slipped 
by, and the time limit fixed was almost 
reached without a sign from the red 
men. It was a tense moment for the 
police. 

At last, the hour having expired, 
the Inspector gave the word to mount. 
The troopers were about to move, 
when suddenly a solitary Indian 
appeared on the brow of the hill. 
After him came another, then two 
more, and these were followed by 
others in small parties until quite a 
number were seen approaching. 
Among them was the Chief, Red 
Crow, himself. 

A NOTHER remarkable adventure in 
in which Potts took part occurred 
during the days of prospecting for pre¬ 
cious metals in Montana. He had been 
hired as guide by Major George Steell. 
known to the Indians as “Sleeping 
Thunder” on account of the fiery spirit 
that lay beneath a calm exterior. They 
went prospecting, taking a young ten¬ 
derfoot with them. After a long time 
the little party found nothing and 
were returning home when a band of 
about two hundred warriors on the 
warpath rode out from a coulee and 
gave chase at full speed. 

The three white men rode for their 
lives for a short distance, whilst they 
consulted as to what course they 
would pursue, and finally decided 
that as the Indians would make the 
running and thus eventually get them, 
it would be best to turn suddenly, 
charge through the red men, firing 
right and left, and make their way, 
as fast as possible, to a deserted log 
cabin about two miles farther back. 
No sooner decided than acted upon. 
They dashed through the Indians, 
taking them by surprise, and reached 
the cabin in time to off-saddle and let 
the horses go. 
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NOW BETTER 
21 WAYS 


SEE WHY THESE 4 TO 5-PLOW GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
TRACTORS ARE YOUR BEST BUY FOR BIG SCALE FARMING 


EVEN LONGER-LIVED 

New, heavy-duty radiator has cast 
iron tanks and shell, with replace¬ 
able core. 

Improved engine valve seating, for 
longer-lasting snappy perform¬ 
ance. 

Improved engine oil pump — stays 
quieter, lasts longer. 

Improved finish on crankshaft hear¬ 
ing journals, for longer bearing 
life. 

Stronger clutch and brake pedals. 
Improved transmission, with strong¬ 
er, wider gear teeth. 

Improved final drive bull pinion 
atid bull gear —full tooth contact 
for added strength. 

EVEN CHEAPER TO RUN 
Less upkeep cost, less yearly deprecia¬ 
tion, because of the many life¬ 
prolonging features. 

Improved fuel injection pump (on 
WD-9 Diesel engine), for still 
greater fuel economy. 


New oil filter (on WD-9 Diesel). 
Oil change and filter element last 
up to 240 hours. 

EVEN EASIER TO HANDLE 

New roller bearing cam follower, for 
easier steering. 

Gear shift extension, for easier, non¬ 
clash gear shifting. 

Improved clutch release leverage— 
makes the clutch work easier. 
EVEN MORE POWER 
3% horsepower additional at the 
WD-9 Diesel tractor drawbar — 
48.45 hp. in all—to pull bigger 
loads and to give you snappier 
performance. 

7 OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 

Seven more new advantages help 
put McCormick W-9 (gasoline) 
and WD-9 (Diesel) tractors even 
farther ahead as today’s top values 
among the most powerful standard 
wheel-type tractors. Get the whole 
story from your IH dealer. 


Equally fine in their size class are the smaller McCormick standard wheel 
tractors: the 2 to 3-plow W-4 with gasoline engine, and the 3 to 4-plow 
W-6 (gasoline) and WD-6 (Diesel). There’s a full line of McCormick 
implements to match each tractor ... equipment for every job from plowing 
to harvesting. 

MATCHING McCORMICK IMPLEMENTS TO USE W-9 POWER EFFICIENTLY 



McCORMICK MOLDBOARD PLOWS, 4 
or 5-bottom. Extra-heavy construction, ample 
clearance, choice of 12, 14, or 16-inch bot¬ 
toms and of all wanted bottom types. 



McCORMICK HARROW (ONE WAY) 


PLOWS are made with cutting widths as great 
as 115 inches, and are built strong for use at 
tractor speeds. They work large acreages fast. 


A INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and 
Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED • HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Our Prices Are Still Low 

Buy your OIL and GREASE 
for your spring work 

NOW X MONEY 

North American Lubrication Co. Ltd. 

National Cartage Bldg. Winnipeg 


SAVE YOUR HAIR! ; 

If you fear approaching baldness, write quick for | 
daring no-risk trial offer of an Amazing New | 
Scientific Discovery called SUL-TEX. 

KEATING RESEARCH ENTERPRISES 
825-12th Avenue West Calgary. Alberta " 


An economical 
relief for 

ASTHMATIC 

MISERY 


Why spend needless time and 
money when Guild's GREEN 

\\rOtV\i mountain asthmatic com- 

POUND may bring comforting 
\ \ uttm re ^ e * * rom the misery of asth- 
matic attacks? On sale at drug 
stores. Cigarettes, $1.00. Pow- 
der, 50c and $1.89. If your 
dealer can't supply, order direct. For 
FREE SAMPLE write: Lymans, Ltd., 
286 St. Paul St. West, Montreal. 



CONCRETE for every farm project 



Barn Floors 

and paved barnyards of 

concrete are permanent, 
sanitary, easy to clean. 


Silo - a concrete silo provides 
economical, lasting protection 
your valuable feed. 




— milk cools quickly, keeps its 
flavour and quality in a sanitary 
concrete milk house. 



Address. 


Canada Cement Company Limited, 

Canada Cement Building, DF.7 

Phillips Square, Montreal. 

Send me free copy of "Concrete on the Farm” 

Name..... 


A mine of information about concrete for every 
farmer. This new, complete revised edition is 
profusely illustrated. It tells you how to make 
quality concrete; how to build concrete footings, 
foundations, basement walls, poultry houses, hog 
houses, silos, etc. How to use concrete for water 
supply systems, sewage disposal — for a hundred 
and one improvements on the farm. Send NOW 
for your free copy. Fill in and mail this coupon. 


NEW BOOK FREE! 



CANADA CEMENT 

CANADA CEMENT COMPANY BLDG., PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL 


SALES OFFICES : QUEBEC MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY 


The door was off its hinges, so they 
placed it on its side across the 
entrance, braced it with some logs 
left beside the fireplace by the former 
occupant, and stood rifle in hand and 
revolver ready for the assault which 
was sure to come. At a considerable 
distance from the cabin the Indians 
dismounted and rushed at them, 
receiving the fire of the defenders of 
the hut. Several were killed, but a 
number of attacks were made. Potts 
killed five Sioux with his revolver 
through the cracks of the hut. 

The first assaults failing, the Indians 
drew off some distance and waited 
for darkness to come so that they 
could burn them out. But Potts knew 
a better trick than to wait. He took 
one of the saddle blankets, wrapped 
it round him in Indian fashion, crept 
out of the cabin when it grew dark, 
went round behind it on hands and 
knees, and walked a quarter of a mile 
back, keeping the cabin between him 
and the Sioux. He then strolled round 
to a point behind them, went amongst 
them as if he were one of themselves 
and, finding some of the horses loose, 
took three of them back the way he 
had come, brought them close behind 
the cabin where he and his comrades 
mounted and made off. As they gal¬ 
loped over the hill, Jerry could^not 
resist a war whoop of defiance for the 
benefit of his outwitted pursuers. 

I N appearance, Jerry Potts was not 
an imposing figure. He was a short, 
bow-legged man with piercing black 
eyes and a long straight nose. Though 
troubled with a hacking cough, he 
was tough as nails, and was never 
known to shirk his duty. 

“No one,” said Sir Sam Steele, 
“attempted light conversation with 
him, although he was very good tem¬ 
pered. It was difficult to get from him 
an account of his very eventful life, 
but occasionally, when few were near, 
he might be drawn out. I have had 
many chats with men who had been 
in all sorts of adventures on the west¬ 
ern plains from the Gulf of Mexico to 
their northern limit, but none were 
more interesting than our favorite, 
Jerry Potts. His influence with the 
Blackfoot tribes was such that his 
presence, on many occasions, pre¬ 
vented bloodshed. The Mounted 
Police and Indians knew his char¬ 
acter for tact and pluck and believed 
that he would stay with his party to 
the last moment, no matter how seri¬ 
ous the situation might be. In his 
dealings with the red men he was a 
master of finesse, a most important 
quality in all who deal with those 
keen children of Nature. It was a 
great pleasure to know Potts, for his 
conduct was always that of a gentle¬ 
man, and he possessed most of the 
virtues and few of the faults of the 
races whose blood coursed through 
his veins.” 

“As an interpreter,” wrote Steele in 
his book, ‘Forty Years in Canada,’ “he 
was the most reliable that we ever 
had, being truthful and clear. In 
explaining to the courts and the mem¬ 
bers of the force, he had a clear-cut 
but terse way of his own. one might 


say, boiling it down to the finest point 
needed; and to the Indians the 
remarks of the white officials were 
explained so accurately that there 
could be no shadow of doubt in their 
minds.” 

Other writers have corroborated 
Steele’s statement. Indians are often 
rambling in their speech in council, 
saying much that has no bearing on 
the question at issue. But all who 
knew Potts agree that he would get 
to the gist of the matter in a few 
sentences. 

B UT it was as a guide that Jerry 
Potts showed an ability little 
short of genius. No matter how fierce 
the storm or how difficult the trail, he 
led straight and true to the point 
aimed at, and was never known to be 
at fault. His sense of locality and 
direction was almost uncanny. 

“As scout and guide,” wrote Sir 
Sam Steele, “I have never met his 
equal; he had none in either the 
Northwest or the States of the South. 
Many such men have been described 
in story, and their feats related round 
many a camp fire, but none whom I 
have known or of whom I have read 
equalled him. In the heat of summer 
or in the depth of winter, in rain, 
storm or shine, with him as guide one 
was certain that one would arrive 
safely at the destination. It did not 
matter whether he had been over or 
in that part of the country before; it 
was all the same to Potts, although 
he never looked at compass or map. 

“Unlike other guides, he never 
talked with others when he was at 
work. He would ride on by himself, 
keeping his mind fixed on the mys¬ 
terious business of finding his way. 
He was never able to give any clear 
explanation of his method. No doubt 
his gift was largely the result of 
heredity. He had travelled in his 
youth for long distances from points 
in western Canada to points in the 
western States before there were any 
railways, and his early experience cer¬ 
tainly counted for much. Though he 
had not before journeyed through 
many parts of the country, his Indian 
ancestors had, and that is probably 
the true explanation of his weird 
ability.” 

There is little more to tell. In the 
summer of 1896, Jerry Potts, after 
having served the North-west Mounted 
Police Force faithfully for twenty-two 
years, died of an affection of the lungs. 
He was buried in the police plot at 
Macleod, and—more fortunate than 
many of his compeers—a monument 
was erected above his grave as a 
tribute to his loyalty and integrity 
during his years of service with the 
police. The simple inscription on his 
gravestone reads as follows: 

“R.N.W.M.P.—In Memory of Inter¬ 
preter Jerry Potts, D Division—Died 
July 14, 1896.” 

The author of the foregoing article. 
Rev. W. Everurd Edmonds, is a retired 
Anglican clergyman of Edmonton, lie 
is president of the Alberta Historical 
Society. 
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NEW 

1951 



OFFERS ALL THE THINGS YOU WANT INCLUDING POW ERfr^ AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION ^ 



The Smart New Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 


F£A roues 


OF THE NEWEST OF ALL NEW CARS FOR 1951 


LONGER, LOWER, WIDER 
BIG-CAR LOOK — Brilliant 
new styling . . . featuring 
entirely new grille, park¬ 
ing lights, fender moldings and rear-end 
design . . . imparting that longer, lower, 
wider big-car look which sets Chevrolet 
above and apart from all other motor cars 
in its field. 


EVEN LOVELIER BODIES BY 
FISHER — With new and 
even more strikingly beau¬ 
tiful lines, contours and 
colors . . . with extra sturdy Fisher Uni¬ 
steel construction . . . Curved Windshield 
and Panoramic Visibility . . . the smartest, 
safest, most comfortable edition of Chev¬ 
rolet’s Famous Bodies by Fisher. 


MODERN-MODE INTER¬ 
IORS — With upholstery 
and appointments of out¬ 
standing quality, in beauti¬ 
ful two-tone color harmonies . . . with an 
even more attractive steering wheel em¬ 
bodying a new full-circle horn ring (in 
De Luxe models) . . . and with extra 
generous head, leg and elbow room for 
driver and all passengers. 


SAFETY-SIGHT INSTRU¬ 
MENT PANEL —Safer, more 
convenient, more efficient 
. . . having an overhanging 
upper crown to eliminate reflections in 
windshield from instrument lights, and 
lower edge of panel recessed to provide 
a safe, convenient location for control 
knobs . . . with plain, easy-to-read instru¬ 
ments in two large clusters directly in 
front of driver. 


MORE POWERFUL JUMBO- 
DRUM BRAKES (with Dubl- 
Life rivetless brake linings) 

Largest brakes in Chevrolet 
history! Extra-safe, extra-smooth, extra- 
durable . . . with both brake shoes on 
each wheel self-energizing for forward 
and reverse operation of car ... providing 
maximum stopping-power with up to 
25% less driver effort. 

IMPROVED CENTRE-POINT 
STEERING (and Centre- 
Point Design). Making 
steering even easier at low 
speeds and while parking . . . just as 
Chevrolet’s famous Unitized Knee-Action 
Gliding Ride is comfortable beyond com¬ 
parison in its price range . . . additional 
reasons why more people buy Chevrolets 
than any other car. 








A, — It’s good to have all the things you 

j want in a motor car, and to have 

‘Y' them at lower cost than they can 

possibly be found anywhere else. 

That’s exactly what you’ll have 
when you buy a new 1951 Chevrolet — Canada’s largest and finest 
low-price car — now available with a proved, completely automatic 
transmission, PoWERGLlDE*! 

You’ll own the newest new car for ’51—refreshingly new, insid 
and out . . . with that longer, lower, wider "luxury look” 
stamps it as the most beautiful car in its field. 

You’ll own the only car that offers you your choice of the fi 
proved no-shift driving, or standard driving, at lowest cost. , 
if you choose a PowERGLiDE-equipped Chevrolet with its i 
105 h.p. engine, you’ll enjoy driving ease you’ve never dreamed 
There is no clutch pedal! You simply step on the gas to go, step 
the brake to stop! And that’s all, in normal driving! Amaz 
smoothness — saves wear on driver and on car! 

And you’ll enjoy all Chevrolet’s many advantages at extremely \ 
low cost through every month and mile of 

see and drive In \ 


ownership. Come in today 
Canada’s largest and finest low-price car . . . 
and you’ll understand why more people buy 
Chevrolets than any other car. 

*Optional on DeLuxe models at extra cost. 


CANADAS LARGEST AND FINEST LOW-PRICED CAR 
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Workshop in February 

You cun do many odd jobs this month in 
preparation for the busier seasons to come 

Adjustable Bench Stop Door Stopper 

This bench stop is self-locking and Sliding doors sudin 

self-adjusting. It is made from a piece cr e t rough treat- _ ~jh l 


WORK 

BOOTS 


For best 
results— 

KEEP CHAIN 
SAWS SHARP 


The Best 
"Dollar lor 
Dollar" Value 


To keep your chain saw lull of 
"zing." keep the teeth razor 
sharp with one of the Black 
Diamond Chain Saw Files listed 
below. Each is specially de¬ 
signed for a specific type of 
chain. Each is fast cutting, long 
lasting, top quality through and 
through. Just be sure you use 
the bight pile for your chain. 
Ask for it by name. Don't accept 
substitutes. 


AT YOUR 
HOME TOWN 


CONGDON, MARSH LIMITED 
WINNIPEG - EDMONTON 


MOVEABLE WEDGE ADJUSTS TO THICKNESS OF BOARD 

of the block is five inches long and one 
inch in from the edge. The base of the 
wedge is one inch across. The thick 
end of the wedge is 211 inches wide and 
the block fits snugly in the slot. The 
unit can be fastened to the top of the 
bench and used to hold edges, bevels 
and half-rounds as well as standard 
materials.—I.L.P. 


N£U/ /.9S,/ NOD£L 

i^ ARC WELDER 


BLACK DIAMOND 

Round Blunt Chain Saw File 

For sharpening standard chisel type 
chains. Cross sections: 1/4", 5/16" and 
3/8" in diameter. Length: 8". 


Saving Fence Insulators 

Electric fence insulators can be 
removed very easily without breaking 
them. Lay the hammer handle across 
the insulator and bear down on it 
with both arms until the nail is bent 


(as Illustrated) 

Only $129.60 

+ Brand New Generator. P-1 200 amp. type. 
+ Medium Speed (2500 R.P.M. min.) 

★ One Year Electrical and Mechanical 
Guarantee. 

-fc Tractor Drive, or other 10 H.P. engine. 

Pays for itself easily! ! i Write us now for par¬ 
ticulars or order directly today for prompt 
delivery. 

SMITH - ROLES <S CO. 

Box 284 626 Ave. J. South, Saskatoon 


Breaking Ttvine 

A straight pull 
will not break 
twine without 
hurting one’s 
] ianc | s turning 
\ \ M j the cord around 

\ the thumb several 
times and then 
dropping a loop over the rest of the 
fingers the cord is placed on the hand 
as shown. With a stiff jerk the cord 
will break at the point where it is 
bent through the loop.—B.R. 


SHARP JERK 
I BREAKS TWINE 


BEND INSULATOR 
. DOWN, PULLING 
NAIL SLIGHTLY 


BLACK DIAMOND 

Flat Chain Saw File 

For conventional type chains. Two 
rounded edges lor smoothing gullets. 
Lengths: 6", 7" and 8". 


BEND UP TO ORIGINAL \ |t 

POSITION -CLAW \ K \f£ / 

HAMMER CAN NOW BE \ U <V 
USED N T ^ 

to about 45 degrees. Straighten it 

back up to the horizontal position and 
it will be found that there is enough 
space left to insert the claw of a ham¬ 
mer or of a wrecking bar. Pull gently 
with the hammer and very few insula¬ 
tors will break.—O.A.H. 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts" 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbltted. General Machine Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 


BLACK DIAMOND 

Half Round Chain Saw File 

Recommended for chains with 
"hooked" raker teeth. Flat side for 
filing cutters. Length: 6". 


-—AT \—- 
WHOLESALE 
—n PRICES r 


House For Fido 

I built a handy and comfortable 
house for our dog by using the felloes 
from a discarded wagon wheel. I 
removed the tire and sawed off the 
spokes as close to the rim as possible. 

ROOFINO 




Farmers and Builders buy your lumber 
needs in carload quantities at wholesale 
prices. A fair-s zed house or barn u ually 
makes a carload. Coast Fir lumber, 
Shingles, Plywood, Sash, Doors and 
Frames shipped in a single car. Send us 
a list of your needs, or write for Free 
Illustrated Catalogue and Lumber Price 
List giving Wholesale Delivered Pr ces. 

FARMERS MUTUAL LUMBER CO. 
LIMITED 

SUN BUILDING VANCOUVER, B.C. 

Selling from mill to you since 1913. 


REMOVE TIRE. SPOKES-USE FELLOES AS RAFTERS 

The felloes then fell into two parts 
which I used as rafters—one at each 
end of the house. Narrow boards 
served fis sheathing and were covered 
with some roll roofing.—A.S.W. 


FETHERSTONHAUGHiCO. 


Everyone with a good idea should promptly secure 
our FREE handsome form "Record of your Inven¬ 
tion'' and full information on first steps an 
Inventor should take. Write today to W. IRWIN 
HASKETT. 53 Queen Street. Ottawa. 


2“ PLANKS 


302 C.P.R. BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MAN . 


GUTTER 


Tire Traction On Ice 

Here is my way of starting a car 
which is stalled on ice or snow. I carry 
two small rolls of sheet roofing in the 
trunk. They are one foot wide and 


Could I keep 
working?” 


WITH 1950 IMPROVED 

PK* "BEATTIE' 
mu ii BLANKET 

i.Y y CLEANER 

H —II-—■ Cleans wild 


to two-by-six-inch bed pieces across 
the front and hack of the stall. The 
whole false floor can he removed 
easilv when desired.—F.M.S. 


A Serious Question for One 
Suffering from Arthritic Pain 

"I suffered a great deal from such pain 
in my legs, knees and other joints, that 
it was hard to do my work,” writes Miss 
Thelma Johnson, Picton, Ont. “1 was 
having so much trouble, I wondered if I 
would be able to continue at my job. 
Then I learned about T-R-C’s. What a 
fortunate day that was, for I have had 
the very best sort of relief. I wouldn’t 
want to be without T-R-C’s in the house.” 

Don’t suffer needlessly from relent¬ 
less arthritic pain. Get quick relief 
from dull, wearisome aches caused by 
Arthritic, Rheumatic, Neuritic, Sciatic 
pain, Lumbago or Neuralgia. Start taking 
Templeton’s T-R-C’s today. 60c, $1.25 at 
drug counters. T-8U 


oats 

1 out tame oats 

f* ll | [ 7^ r anc l all grains, 

f * ■ ' V Earn money: Do 

-yrvk custom work — sell 
your oats as seed. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. 

Write for Circular. 

- — — — - MAIL THIS COUPON— — — . 

■ 5IFTON PRODUCTS, 

1 BOX 123, SIFTON, MAN. 

® Please send me Free Circular and particu- 
| lars about "Beattie" Blanket Cleaner. 


Moving Mired Equipment 

We use this idea when a truck or 
tractor becomes stuck in mud. Heavy 
burlap bags are filled loosely with 
straw and tied securely. Two of these 
are always carried with each vehicle. 
When a machine hogs down we put 
one hag under each wheel and it has 
always given enough traction to move 
it out. The bags can he used several 
times with rubber-tired equipment.— 
L.W.C. 


ROOFING PAPER] 


four to five feet long and take up little 
space. When the car is stuck I place 
one under each wheel with the rough 
side up and can pull out or back up 
with ease. -J.H.J. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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“Tree Stump” Vase 

A discarded bottle and a can 
of putty combine to make 
an attractive vase 

H ERE is a unique little vase that 
will hold your bouquets of real 
or artificial flowers, and while 
it is very decorative when finished, is 
easily made from a few simple, inex¬ 
pensive materials. The only articles 
you need are a small can of putty, 
and a small can of brown enamel. 

The vase is made from a small, tall 
olive bottle, about six to eight inches 
high, fastened to a suitable wooden 
base. The base used in the article 
illustrated was a wooden wheel from 
a small toy, about four inches in 
diameter. The bottle sits near one side 
of the wooden base, leaving room for 
the “roots” of the stump which add 
to the appearance of the finished vase. 
These roots have a base of small pieces 
or chips of soft wood tacked to the 
wooden base around the olive bottle, 
and serve to hold the bottle in position 
as well as being a base upon which 
to build the putty roots. 

The finished vase is shown in the 
illustration. With the bottle and the 
“roots” in place upon the wooden 



A haml-made vase is given a close 
scrutiny. 


base, putty is applied thickly to both 
the base and the sides of the bottle, 
clear to and covering the bottle’s top. 
A little care is needed to make the 
putty stick to the glass surface, and 
if you first give the bottle a coat of 
paint and then allow this to dry before 
attempting to apply the putty, it may 
help to make the putty stick. After 
you have all exposed surfaces covered 
with the putty, shape it roughly into 
the form of roots and knots with your 
fingers, and set it aside for several 
days to dry before doing any more 
work upon it. 

The rough, barklike finish is easily 
applied by gouging and denting the 
putty surface with the point of a pen¬ 
knife blade. When the entire surface 
of the trunk and roots have been 
given this rough “bark” surface, set 
the vase aside and allow it to dry for 
several weeks, as putty dries slowly. 
It will dry more rapidly in summer, 
but one must be careful that it does 
not get too warm, or the putty may 
slip downward upon the glass surface, 
making a mess. 

When thoroughly dry, the putty 
surface may be painted with paint 
or enamel to a dark brown shade, 
resembling real bark.—Paul Hadley. 





ELECTRIC OR 
ENGINE DRIVE 

Beatty Pumps are 
made for any kind 
of electric cur¬ 
rent, or any kind 
of power. They 
are sent, when 
needed, with 
built - in gasoline 
engine or with 
large pulley 
wheels for your 
own engine. 


A Beatty Pump will give you the great boon of 
running water under pressure . • . no matter what 
kind of power you have. 

PUMPS 

A BEATTY PUMP IS THE 
FIRST THING YOU’LL NEED 


The Beatty Electric Pump is completely auto¬ 
matic and dependable. Made by the oldest 
and largest pump company in Canada, it 
keeps water on tap 24 hours a day. It is easy 
to install, cheap to operate, and will last you 
for a lifetime. It pays for itself every year 
in time saved, increased production of 
livestock, poultry and gardens, and the con¬ 
venience and comfort of everyone. For fire 
protection, you need it NOW. 


Water on tap 24 
hours a day at( 
house and barn. 


WHEN YOU WANT IT, WHERE 
YOU WANT IT 


BEATTY BROS. UMiTEO, BOX F82, FERGUS, ONT. 

Please send me the booklets marked 
□ Jet Pumps 0 Shallow Well System 

Q Deep Well System 0 Cellar Drainer Pump 

Name_ 

P.O. and Prov_,_R.R. No._ 

Water Supply_ 

Kind of Power_ - 


. . . at less than city 
rates. 

Beatty Pumps are bet* 
ter built . . . take 30 °f 0 
less power to run than 
others. 

Beatty Jet Pumps, 
Deep Well and Shal* 
low Well Pumps. 
Complete Water Pres* 
sure Systems. 
Automatic Celia 
Draining Pumps, Hy¬ 
draulic Rams, Rotary, 
Cistern and Stock 
Pumps, Water Bowls, 
Summer Cottage 
Pumps. 

Pumps for soft water 
systems in town 
and country 
homes. 


Costs 


far 


less 


than 


you 

think. 


THIS IS A BEATTY 
SHALLOW WELL 
PRESSURE SYSTEM. 


Coupon brings you complete literature. We can save 
you money in selecting the right kind of pump for the 
work required, when we know what you need. Write 
and tell us WHAT source of water supply you have 
and what you want to do with it. We will show you 
how to utilize it economically. 


BEATTY BROS. LIMITED 
Head Office: 

Box A82, Fergus, Ont. 

Branches: 

Saint John, N.B., Montreal, Que., 
Winnipeg, Man., Edmonton, Alta. 
B. C. Representative: 
McLennan, McFeely & Prior Limited, 
Vancouver. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKS 
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Now is the time to check over your machinery for 
spring cultivation.You won’t make time with broken 
or badly running equipment. Efficient modern ma-- 
chinery lets you operate 24 hours a day if necessary. 
It cuts down labour and lowers cost of production. 

Find out how to mechanize your farm. The 
manager of your local Commerce branch can help 
you. More than to any other source, Canadian 
farmers turn to The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
for loans to mechanize equipment, obtain seed and 
improve their land and buildings. 

The manager of your local Commerce branch 
will understand your financial problems. Talk to 
him today. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 

"The Commerce” 

__ 208-50 



UYTOSAN 





Tested and proved for 
many years by the 
Western Canadian farmer, 
seed, treated by Leytosan 
pays off in higher grades, 
bigger yields and in¬ 
creased germination. 






LEYT0S0L 

New and amazing wet 

ym 


See your 
dealer today 




ijg!,:, 

germination. No smell, no dust 
no fumes. 


treatment can be applied 
to Wheat, Oats and Barley 
with spectacular increases in 



LEYTOSAN (CANADA) LIMITED 

345 HIGGINS AVE.~ WINNIPEG 


9 This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Prospects for Wheat Board 
Payments 

For some months a major question 
in the minds of Western wheat pro¬ 
ducers has been the amount of final 
j settlement to be made in respect of 
j, wheat deliveries to the Canadian 
Wheat Board during the five-year 
pool period which ended July 31, 
1950. As this page goes to press that 
has not yet been determined. The 
Canadian Government has reopened 
discussions with the government of 
the United Kingdom in respect to the 
“have regard” clause of the wheat con¬ 
tract, and final payment presumably 
will have to await the outcome. 

If that payment is to be long 
delayed the government can be 
expected to recognize farmers’ present 
needs for money by authorizing the 
Canadian Wheat Board to make an 
interim payment on grain deliveries of 
the crop now being marketed, which, 
of course, would mean increasing 
initial payments on subsequent de¬ 
liveries. That might well be done on 
wheat, oats and barley. 

Quite evidently producers are justi¬ 
fied in expecting sooner or later very 
substantial additions to initial pay¬ 
ments already received. At the begin¬ 
ning of the current crop year the 
government dropped the Wheat 
Board’s initial price from a basis of 
$1.75 per bushel for No. 1 Northern 
in terminal elevators to $1.40 per 
bushel. There was widespread objec¬ 
tion to that decline and representations 
were made to the government that it 
was taking an unnecessarily wide 
margin of security in the light of pre¬ 
vailing markets and prices. Those 
objections have since been amply sus¬ 
tained by the course of market prices, 
and it is now seen that the government 
would have been safe against loss had 
it authorized a considerably higher 
initial price payment basis. This com¬ 
ment can be applied to all grades of 
wheat. 

All export sales under the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement have been 
made at the maximum price set in the 
Agreement. In Canadian currency this 
varies from time to time, depending 
on the exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar, and it is currently about $1.89. 
Sales for domestic consumption in 
Canada have been made on the same 
basis. Export sales to countries out¬ 
side of the International Agreement 
have been at a higher level. There is 
nothing to suggest that lower wheat 
prices are likely to prevail during the 
remainder of the crop year. Before its 
end at July 31, 1951, the Canadian 
Wheat Board will have disposed of 
most of the high grade wheat pro¬ 
duced in 1950. The prospect is, there¬ 
fore, that on the higher wheat grades 
the Wheat Board should realize about 
50 cents per bushel more than the 
initial price, enough to provide very 
substantial further payment after all 
expenses of operation are taken care 
of. 

With respect to lower grades and 
off grades the situation is less certain. 
Large quantities of such wheat will 
have to be carried forward into 
another crop year and marketed under 
whatever conditions prevail during 
that year. Sales so far made of such 
grain have been at spreads roughly 
corresponding to those which pre¬ 


vailed in initial payments. But, after 
the stock of high grade wheat is dis¬ 
posed of the remaining stocks of low 
grades will be sold at prices which 
may be either higher or lower than 
those so far prevailing. 

One misconception should be cor¬ 
rected at once, to the effect that no 
further payment is to be expected on 
low grades of wheat. Under the Cana- 
adian Wheat Board Act, and under 
market conditions which have pre¬ 
vailed this year, farmers have as much 
right to expect a further payment on 
low grades as on high grades. There 
is, however, as yet no possibility of 
calculating what the amount of such 
further payment might be. It may be 
lower than on high grades, but it 
could be as great or even greater. 

Early in the season it was strongly 
argued that the initial payment ought 
to be increased by at least 15 cents 
per bushel on all grades. It can now 
be seen that was a safe suggestion. If 
high grades were separately dealt 
with a much larger increase could 
be made without any risk of loss. 

The case is just as strong for an 
increase in initial payments on oats 
and barley, and an interim payment 
on deliveries already made. While the 
initial payments authorized at the be¬ 
ginning of the crop year were the 
same as those of the previous year, 
larger payments would have been 
justified by the strength of the market, 
wheat has increased as the crop year 
progressed. An interim payment could 
have been safely made during the 
past year, and probably the onh 
reason it was not made was the 
expense which would have been 
entailed. 

Now a great deal of work is in¬ 
volved in issuing cheques to every 
grain producer in western Canada, and 
still more when three different grains, 
and a multitude of different grades are 
to be covered. If interim payments on 
this year’s crop were to be announced 
concurrently with the final settlement 
on the five-year pool it would prob¬ 
ably be a long time before the final 
cheque could be mailed. But even if 
there is some delay in issuing cheques 
it will be a big help to farmers to 
know that money is on the way, and 
an increase in initial payments will 
immediately provide them with more 
money. 

Once the question of interim pay¬ 
ment is settled producers will be inter¬ 
ested in getting final payment as soon 
as possible. 

Under the Wheat Board Act as it 
now stands the Board could not make 
final settlement on any grades of grain 
until the whole year’s crop had been 
disposed of. Because of the peculiar 
nature of this year’s crop an' amend¬ 
ment to the Act might be made under 
which the Wheat Board could settle 
for high grades of wheat as soon as 
sales are completed, which might not 
be long after July 31 of this year. 
Settlement in respect to low grades, of 
which presumably large quantities will 
still remain on hand could be delayed 
for a later period, with possibly an 
interim payment being made. Another 
way of dealing with the matter, which 
would also require an amendment to 
the Act, would be to make final settle¬ 
ment on all wheat deliveries while 
large quantities of some grades still 
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remain unsold. To do that remaining 
stocks would have to be valued, on 
the basis of expected sales price, and 
an allowance for carrying costs. The 
wheat thus inventoried could be trans¬ 
ferred to the account of the 1951 crop, 
which would mean of course the trans¬ 
fer of some price risk to the producers 
of that crop. On the other hand the 
inventory might be taken over on gov¬ 
ernment account, with the government 
carrying the risk. 

It is quite probable that parliament 
will be asked this year to pass some 
amendment to the Wheat Board Act 
to enable one or other of these pro¬ 
cedures to be followed. 


Just as this page was going 
to press anticipated increase 
in initial payments were 
announced effective Febru¬ 
ary First. These give 20 
cents per bushel more on 
oats and barley and 10 cents 
more on wheat. Cheques for 
these amounts on deliveries 
already made should reach 
producers shortly. 


Some Aspects of Inflation 

Inflation is much in the minds of 
Canadian farmers at present, as shown 
repeatedly during the recent annual 
meeting of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture at Calgary. They are 
acutely conscious of inflation because 
it has added greatly to their costs of 
production, through higher prices of 
what they have to buy, and wage rates 
which they pay, directly and indi¬ 
rectly. Unfortunately, they find, it 
does not correspondingly increase the 
prices of what they have to sell. 

Without attempting any complete 
exposition of the theory of inflation, 
some features of the present situation 
can be pointed out. 

Inflation is sometimes described as 
a condition under which the supply of 
money increases more rapidly than the 
supply of goods to be purchased. That 
tends to make consumers bid against 
each other for scarce goods. The 
western farmer, producing mainly for 
export, finds that export prices are not 
responsive to changes in the value of 
the Canadian dollar. That is particu¬ 
larly the case with wheat. Canadian 
wheat, that is. 

Wheat prices in the United States 
are responding to inflation, as is shown 
by quotations of the Chicago market 
in the neighborhood of $2.50 per 
bushel. Farmers are withholding wheat 
from market in the expectation of still 
higher prices, and traders are eagerly 
buying it in order to protect them¬ 
selves against price advances which 
they expect will occur in other com¬ 
modities as well as in wheat. But 
wheat prices in that country are sub¬ 
ject to special conditions which do not 
prevail in Canada, including price 
supporting policies of the government 
which serve to guarantee everybody 
against the possibility of any drastic 
declines, and, consequently, encourage 
both trading and the withholding of 


Can You Weld? 


supplies. The International Wheat 
Agreement does not operate as a 
depressing factor, in spite of the fact 
that it sets price levels for much export 
wheat well below the current market, 
because the government of the United 
States stands ready to subsidize the 
export of any wheat which the coun¬ 
try may be called on to supply under 
the terms of the International Agree¬ 
ment. 

It is different in Canada. This coun¬ 
try supplies wheat to all countries 
included in the Agreement at the 
maximum price- therein stipulated, 
which at the current exchange value 
of the Canadian dollar is just under 
$1.90 per bushel. The same price is 
made to apply to all domestic sales. 
There is nothing in the Agreement to 
enable this country to increase the 
maximum price for export wheat just 
because the costs of the Canadian pro¬ 
ducer have been advancing. 

There are other farm commodities, 
produced, not for export but for 
domestic consumption, the price of 
which does not now respond to infla¬ 
tion, and of these butter and eggs are 
examples. These are not scarce, and 
there is consequently no need for con¬ 
sumers, no matter how well equipped 
with money, to bid against each other 
for supplies. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
prices for beef and for beef cattle have 
been responding to inflation, and do 
reflect a decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. And beef is not 
scarce in Canada, for we are exporting 
a great deal of it. But it is not the 
inflation in Canada to which the prices 
of beef and cattle are responding, but 
rather the inflation in the United 
States. Beef and cattle are scarce in 
that country, sulficiently scarce to 
draw all the supplies that Canada can 
spare. Beef is also sufficiently scarce 
to cause consumers in the United 
States to bid against each other for 
supplies, and labor there, with plenty 
of money to spend, is very willing to 
spend a good deal on keeping up its 
eating standards. 

Inflation in the United States is also 
reflecting itself to some extent to the 
advantage of the Canadian producer 
of feed grains. Corn has advanced 
there, although not proportionately 
with wheat, being valued at approxi¬ 
mately three cents per pound as 
against over four cents per pound for 
wheat. Export of Canadian feed 
grains to the United States is prac¬ 
ticable, and prices in Canada tend to 
rise to levels based on such export. 

Quite evidently the subject of infla¬ 
tion presents a large field for study. 
One question which has emerged from 
study so far made relates to long-term 
price agreements, such, for example, as 
the wheat contract between Canada 
and the United Kingdom, and the 
International Wheat Agreement. When 
similar agreements come under dis¬ 
cussion in the future it might be felt 
that price arrangements may have to 
be restricted to short periods. It may 
appear that it is dangerous to nego¬ 
tiate price agreements very far in 
advance, when production costs for a 
long period cannot be safeguarded. 

Discussion of • inflation, as it pro¬ 
ceeds during coming months, may 
throw further light upon such matters. 


YOU BET! And here is 
One MCW reason why! 



PORTABLE 

welder 


We are announcing the new 
model "300" a little earlier 
than we expected to but we 
couldn't wait to tell you about 
it. 

The Reasons—it's a tine new 
compact unit . . . that makes 
you money ... is tun to work 
with ... at a price that ap¬ 
peals! 


Economically minded farmers are turning to the idea of doing their 
own welding more enthusiastically every day. And why not? Design 
of modern welders makes welding simple for the novice. The ability 
to quickly repair a breakdown or build a needed article makes money 
through saving and it’s the type of work that is fun! 

This neat new compact “300" model welder features improved effi¬ 
ciency. greater power, simplicity of use and design. It’s lightweight 
(approx. 100 lbs.) and is portable. Rated 300 amps, continuous duty. 
400 maximum overload. Even arc at low ampherage welding. Dial 
type rheostat control. Handles 1/16 to I/4-inch welding rods. Welds 
almost all metals from light sheet to heavy gauge. Cuts up to 2-inch 
metals. Requires 12 h.p. or more gasoline engines for drive. Huskily 
built for long service. 

Start Right! For your first step buy a Universal welder and we 
recommend the model “300’’. The finest welder in the low price 
range. Order yours today or write for particulars to Universal Dis¬ 
tributors. 

★ ★ ★ 


PRICED AT 

*149°® 

Fully Complete 

With mask, ground clamp, holder, 
cable, welding rods, FREE valuable 
welding guide. 

Another model is available at still a 
lower price. It's the “200" model 
with exactly the same specifications 
but in the 200 amp. welding range. 
Sells at just $129.00 fully complete. 


It’s a good time to take 
advantage of these 

HIGH QUALITY 
LOW PRICED UNITS! 



NEW TRINDL A.C. WELDERS 


Specially designed for rural or other limited power 
lines. Welds almost all metals. Portable, lightweight. 
Featuring dependability, economy and performance. Easy 
to operate. Smooth arc. Fully complete, ready to operate. 
Approved by underwriter laboratories. 


125 amp. Regular $125.00. 
Only 

75 amp. Regular $85.00. 
Only 


$89.00 

$60.00 


There just Isn't any better value! 



The best value in grain loaders to appear in many a 
moon. That's why this out-of-season time is a good 
time to buy one of these dependable augers. All the 
approved features plus heavy gauge metal tubing, 
double gears in grease, self aligning bearings, cable 
type lift. 


27-foot. 
Only 
21-foot. 
Only .... 


Regular $210.00. 


Regular $175.00. 


$175.00 

$149.00 


(Engine, tires and tubes extra) 



BRAND NEW 
LIGHT PLANTS 


It's big light from a small compact unit! and real 
value at these low prices. Economical, dependable 
smooth running with loads of power. Push button 
starting. 32 volt 2.000 watt D.C. Ball bearing equip¬ 
ped generator built for long service. Attached with a 
5 H.P. Clarke Air Cooled Gasoline Engine as illus¬ 
trated. Normally sells for $295.00. I AC A A 

Special Value at Vl3w«UU 

Also 800 watt 32 volt D.C. Light Plants. Push button 

starting. 3 H.P. Clarke Engine. A $250.00 Light 

__ SI45.00 


I 



For Your Grain Drying — 
BRAND NEW UNIVERSAL GRAIN 
DRYERS 


You'll want one of these for your grain and the price couldn't 
be lower! Produces fast economical grain drying. Strongly 
built, fully dependable, with sufficient pressure to blow air 
through grain ten feet deep at the rate of 3.000 cubic feet 
per minute. Complete with 3 h.p. Clarke Air Cooled Gasoline 
Engine as illustrated. $ I 95 00 


Priced at only 


Less Engine $98.00 


Place your order now or write for further 
particulars to: 
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NEW Shine* FLOATING PICK-UP FOR S. P. COMBINES 


automatically follows the contour of your field 


Adapts itself to uneven terrain. Custom 
fittings in stiff and spring finger models 
for Deere 55, M-H 21 A, 27, 26. Int. 125, 
and Oliver 33 self-propelled combines. 
Innes patented piston action picks your 
entire windrow up clean, without wrap¬ 
ping, clogging, or shelling. Light and 
easy to attach. Precision built of finest 
materials. 


See your dealer or write: 

INNES COMPANY, Bettendorf, Iowa 


• INNES* INNES • INNES •INNES* 


Innes products are distributed in Saskatchewan by I. J. HAUG, LTD., Regina 


Weed Control 
makes sense 

MONSANTO 

saves Dollars! 



Avoid costly losses from weed-damaged crops! 
Use fast acting Monsanto 2,4-D weed killers that 
keep the toughest weeds under control . . . destroy 
many susceptible weeds completely. Unharmful 
to growing crops if used correctly, Monsanto weed 
killers reduce farm production costs—insure finer, 
bigger crop yields! Order Monsanto today. 



Chemicals 


2 A-D 

_ p 



l Address_ 

U__.__.___. 


CHINOOK LAND PACKERS 


Designed in many distinctive types to suit all demands 


Noble Drill Type Tandem Tiller Type 

Clip and mail this coupon for FREE literature, prices and name of nearest dealer. 

LETHBRIDGE IRON WORKS CO. LTD., Lethbridge, Alberta 

Dear Sirs: Please send me complete details about your Chinook Land Packers. 

CG2 

Name_ 


Parson’s Tongue 

Continued from page 9 
“Morton!” 

“Yes, Mom. Okay, Pop: I’m sorry.” 
“Help me, Morton,” the mother 
implored, trying to pry her fingers 
between the stiff flanges of the beater. 
“How ever did you get your tongue 
away out there, anyway?" 

“ Aaaa wwwwgggghhhh! ” 

“I’m afraid I’m not getting any¬ 
where, Prentice,” Mrs. Tanner with¬ 
drew her fingers. “I never was any 
good with mechanical things." 

M ORTON studied the tongue and 
egg-beater combination from 
close range, poked his stubby fingers 
into the wires, then tried to turn the 
handle — which Reverend Tanner 
snatched away from him. The handle 
was firmly stuck, anyway. And so was 
the minister’s tongue. 

“It’s getting awful red,” announced 
Morton. 

“Aaawwwggghhhh! Aaawwwgggg! 
Awww!” sputtered the parson. 

“Really, Prentice; I simply can’t 
understand what you’re saying.” Mrs. 
Tanner protested, trying a second 
time to jerk the beater away from his 
tongue. 

“Aaaaaawwwwgggghhhhh!” 

Morton backed away. 

“Pop’s mad.” 

“Oh, hush, Morton. Don’t just stand 
there. Do something!” 

“Okay, Mom.” 

Morton bolted out the back door 
and made a flying leap over the cara- 
gana hedge that separated their yard 
from the Bodds’, next door. It was Mrs. 
Bodds’ day to have Mrs. Soapy Smith, 
the charlady who “did” for some of 
the town ladies. Mrs. Bodds and Mrs. 
Smith returned with Morton to the 
Tanner kitchen. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bodds, staring at Reverend Tanner’s 
tongue with fascinated interest. “I’d 
no idea a person’s tongue was that 
long!” 

“You ladies hold him,” Mrs. Tanner 
suggested. “While I pull on the 
beater.” , 

“Aaawwwwwwgggggghhhhhh!” ut¬ 
tered the minister, backing away from 
them. 

“Oh, dear! He doesn’t want us to 
do that—I do wish I could make out 
what he’s saying.” 

“He’s telling us to send for help,” 
Mrs. Soapy Smith explained, matter- 
of-factly. “Hey, Morton! Y’ou go get 
Chief David.” 

Morton scooted out the door at full 
gallop. 

“But why send for the police?” pro¬ 
tested Mrs. Bodds. 

“That’s what police’re for,” Mrs. 
Soapy answered. “We pay taxes, don’t 
we?” 

“I wish I could think of something 
practical,” said Mrs. Tanner. “Poor 
Prentice!” 

“How about soap.” suggested Mrs. 
Smith. “When a ring gets stuck on a 
finger, I alius get it off by smearin’ 
soap on the finger. If we wet a cake o’ 
soap an’ smear it on his tongue, it 
might slip loose easy.” 

“It sounds dreadful,” Mrs. Bodds 
said. “However, let’s try it.” 

“Aaawwwggghhh! Aawwwggghhh!” 
sputtered Reverend Tanner, red-faced 
and pop-eyed. 

“But dear, we’ve got to do some¬ 
thing!” his wife told him, wetting the 
soap at the sink. “Now hold still!” 


The minister had backed into a 
corner, which was a mistake. Before 
he could get out of the way, the three 
women hemmed him in. His wife 
reached the moistened soap between 
the beater’s wires and smeared it gen¬ 
erously over those parts of his tongue 
that could be conveniently covered. 

“Awwwggg! Aaaawwwggg! Aaagg! 
Agggg! Ggggg!” gagged the harassed 
minister, wrenching away from the 
women. 

“He’s gonna vomit,” declared Mrs. 
Smith, reaching for a basin. “Here 
y’are, Parson!” 

Reverend Tanner rushed to the sink 
and shoved his head under the tap, 
turning on the cold water. The gush¬ 
ing stream cleansed his tongue of the 
evil-tasting soap. 



“I’m afraid that was a mistake,” 
murmured Mrs. Tanner. 

“You said it, dearie,” Mrs. Smith 
admitted cheerfully. “Come to think 
about it, what we need’s a plumber. 
I’ll get Pete Popovitch—he’s only a 
block away, acrost the back alley.” 

She was about to leave when 
Morton returned, panting, with Chief 
of Police David in tow, and Dooley 
Harper curious behind him. Dooley 
had given Chief David and the boy a 
lift in his grocery delivery van, which 
gave him the right to have a look at 
the Reverend Tanner’s stuck tongue. 

“I’ll bet that hurts,” said Dooley. 

“Give me a hand,” Chief David 
requested, getting hold of the beater. 
“You get your fingers through those 
flanges—Oh, darn! My fingers’re too 
thick. Yours too, Dooley? Well, let’s 
get a screw-driver and take it apart, 
then.” 

“There ain’t no screws,” Mrs. Smith 
informed him. “I looked. It’s cemented 
with rivets.” 

“That’s right,” said Dooley. “But 
how the heck did you get into this 
mess, Reverend?” 

“I was making Seven-Minute Icing,” 
Mrs. Tanner volunteered. “He was 
licking the beater—” 

“It was mine, by rights,” Morton 
put in. “All I got was an ole spoon!” 

“Never mind that,” interrupted 
Chief David, a practical man. “The 
thing is, let’s get him unstuck. You 
got a screw-driver, lady?” 

“But it won’t work, Chief,” Dooley 
protested. “Look: it’s all rivetted 
together, like Mrs. Soapy said.” 

“I’ll go get Pete the plumber,” cried 
Mrs. Smith, scuttling out. 

“I never saw the like before,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Bodds, fascinated by 
the minister’s tongue. 

“Sit down, Reverend, said Chief 
David. “This may take a minute or 
two, but we’ll get you loose. Now: 
where’s that screw-driver?” 

“But Chief, it’s rivetted!” 

“Shut up, Dooley! I want it as a 
lever. Here it is. Thanks, sonny. Now, 
Reverend, you get your tongue down 
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on a level with this table-top, and 
we’ll rest the beater on the table. 
Dooley, you hold the handle, so, while 
I pry the flanges apart with this 
screw-driver.” 

“I get you. Chief. Good idea!” 
Dooley took the handle from the min¬ 
ister, who seemed reluctant to part 
with it. “Now just brace yourself, sir, 
and we’ll have you loose in a jiffy.” 

T HE Chief applied pressure, the 
flange bent slightly, and Reverend 
Tanner cut loose with a strangled 
whoop of anguish. 

“Is it loose?” asked Chief David. 
“Aw, no, it isn’t! I don’t believe I got 
tfye right flange, that time. We’ll try 
again.” 

“Closer to his tongue,” suggested 
Dooley. “Hold ’er down here again, 
Reverend—by the way, my name’s 
Dooley Harper o’ the Star Grocery, 
and I’m pleased to meet you.” 

“I’m Tom David,” said the Chief 
of Police, formally. “Glad to know 
you. Reverend Tanner. Now then, 
Dooley, you try to twist that way 
when I give the word. All set, now? 
Go!” 

“Aaaaawwwwgggghhhh!” 

/ “Gee whillikers,” breathed Morton. 
“Poor Prentice!” sobbed Mrs. 
Tanner. 

“Is he gonna vomit?” asked Mrs. 
Soapy Smith, charging through the 
back door with a large, greasy- 
overalled man behind her. “Here’s 
Pete Popovitch, the plumber. He’ll 
get you out, quick as scat.” 

“Sonavagun!” marvelled Pete. “I 
never seen nothin’ like this before. 
Gosh, that’s really somethin’, ain’t it? 
Lookut that there tongue, all red an’ 
mad. She’s sure twisted up fancy.” 

“Can you get him loose?” demanded 
Chief David. 

“Well, I donno. Onct I got a man 
unhitched from a wash-basin. He’d 
put down his head to rinse his hair— 
No, come to think back, he was bald! 
Anyways, he got his head jammed 
down under the spouts, like, an’ one 
spiggot was in his ear while the other 
held him pinned in, sort of. All I 
hadda do was loosen the nut an’ take 
off one tap an’ he come out easy as 
nothin’. But this—Well, this here is 
somethin’ else again, ain’t it?” 

“Where’re your tools?” asked 
Dooley Harper. 

“Sonavagun! This lady here. Missus 
Soapy, she got me kinda flustered up, 
see? I guess I kinda left ’em behind 
at the shop.” 

“The Reverend’s gettin’ cross-eyed,” 
announced Mrs. Smith. “Stretch him 
on the floor, boys, an’ give ’im a rest 
while Pete goes to work.” 

Reverend Tanner shook his head, 
preferring to sit in the chair and hold 
onto the egg-beater handle while 
gazing at them with the reproachful 
eyes of a sorrowful spaniel. . . . 

“Get to work, Pete,” Chief David 
ordered. “Get him loose.” 

“Well, now,” said Pete scratching 
his head. “Sonavagun! Now I seen 
everythin’! Bet it hurts like—like— 
You’re a parson. Missus Soapy sez? 
Parson Tanner, huh? I’m Pete Popo¬ 
vitch, over there on main street next 
to the General Store. Look, Boss, I 
figure this is a job for a weldin’ man 
like McNevis. With his acetylene 
torch, he c’d cut through that there 
egg-beater metal easy as cheese, see?” 

“Say, that’s right!” agreed Dooley. 
“Here: I got my van out front. I’ll 
go get Dugal McNevis right away. 
He’ll hafta bring his portable outfit, 



SELECTING, CLEANING and TREATING SEED GRAIN 


Every year, Canadian farmers sow 
over 80,000,000 bushels of grain. 
The yield and quality of the crop 
harvested depends to a consider¬ 
able extent on two things . . . 
weed-free seed, and plump seed 
with high germination. Weed seeds 
are still being sown at an alarming 
rate. Seed drill surveys show that 
up to 20% weed seeds are being 
sown by some farmers. With this 
in mind, it is not surprising that in 


the past 25 years, 157,742 car loads 
of screenings have been grown 
with the grain, loaded and shipped 
out of Western Canada . . . 
representing a very heavy loss to 
producers. True, some of the 
dockage was produced from weed 
seeds that were in the soil . . . 
but a good deal of this loss could 
have been prevented by sowing 
clean seed. 


MARVELUBE 
Tractor Oil 



Your tractor will respond to the 
soothing touch of Marvelube 
Motor Oil. The name tells the 
story ... Marvelube still means 
Marvellous Lubrication. 

It’s your insurance against 
breakdown and costly repair 
jobs. Its tough, long-lasting 
qualities definitely give you 
longer tractor life . . . lower 
operating cost. 

That’s why more and more 
farmers are using Marvelube 
Motor Oil. That’s why 
Marvelube Motor Oil is rec¬ 
ognized as Canada’s leading 
motor oil. 


Marvelube No. 11 Grease 

“Marvelube” is tops as a 
cold weather chassis lubri¬ 
cant. It’s soft enough 
to be forced through fine 
channels, yet has enough 
body for full protection. 

“Marvelube” is in a 
class by itself in providing 
low cost protection to the 
working parts of any farm 
machine. Gives more years 
of trouble-free operation. 


See 

Your 

Imperial 

Oil 

Agent 



This year, all seed grain should be 
tested for germination, particu¬ 
larly if coming from an area hit 
by frost last season. This applies 
especially to oats and barley, 
where the frost does not affect the 
outward appearance of the kernel 
as much as it does with wheat. 
When frozen or shrivelled grain is 
used, even if it does germinate, it 


Some Suggestions on Cleaning 


If you are cleaning your own seed, 
and it is not convenient to take it 
to a central cleaning plant, a 
reasonably good job of cleaning 
can be done with air blast and 
sieve machines such as the fanning 
mill; or a Carter Disc, which 
makes separations based on the 
size of kernels. Whatever type of 
machine you use, the adjustments 
may have to be changed from those 
of last year, as the seed in many 
areas is liable to be smaller. All 
machines should be set level, 
securely fastened down, and 
turned at a uniform rate of speed. 
Air blast machines should not be 
set with the back close to the 
wall, as this interferes with the 
wind efficiency. Also, it makes it 
harder to change the sieves and 
screens. 

Dust Treating 

One of the ways to control oat 
smut, covered smut of barley, and 
stinking smut or bunt of wheat is 
by treating with a mercuric dust. 
Apply the dust at the rate recom¬ 
mended by the manufacturer. 
After the grain is dusted it should 
be kept in a bin or open sacks for 
at least 24 hours. During this 
period, the dusted grain should 
remain uncovered. Grain treated 


lacks vitality. If these young 
plants freeze down once in the 
spring, the crop is likely lost. 
You can get away from a good 
deal of the gamble by buying 
registered or certified seed. You 
will be assured of getting good 
plump seed, free from weeds and 
with a high germination. 


Grain should be inspected from 
time to time as it comes from the 
mill. A good way to do this is to 
spread a small quantity thinly on 
a white paper, and examine it for 
weed seeds, cracked or small 
kernels. Recleaning should be 
repeated until the sample is up to 
standard . . . readjusting the mill 
to suit the seed. Some time 
before you are ready to start 
cleaning it is a good plan to put a 
few bushels through the mill to 
see if the adjustments . . . and in 
the case of the fanning mill . . . 
the sieves and screens, are suitable. 
Since the size of the sample varies 
from year to year, it may be 
necessary to add new screens or 
sieves. In any case, the trial run 
gives time to replace defective or 
unsuitable equipment. 

To Prevent Smut 

in this way may be sown at once, 
or stored safely for several months. 
This dust is poisonous and should 
be handled with great care. The 
treating should be done either 
outside or in a well-ventilated 
building. Avoid inhaling the dust. 
Wear a damp cloth or dust mask 
over the nose and mouth. Do not 
feed treated grain to five stock. 


Next Issue of Farm Service Facts . . . Lubrication of Tractor and Machinery 
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the one he uses when he goes weldin 
on them bridges the municipality was 
buildin’.” 

D OOLEY hurried out. Mrs. Tanner 
wet a towel with cold water and 
placed it tenderly around her hus¬ 
band’s forehead. Seeing that, Mrs. 
Soapy Smith delivered herself of 
another suggestion. 

“He needs a doctor. That’s for sure. 
I'll just go fetch Doc Gray, down the 
street. Maybe he’s out on call, because 
that young Missus Mabel Moseley, 
she’s expectin’ any minute now. But 
I'll go see if he’s in, anyways. If lie 
ain’t, I’ll bring back his nurse, Shauna 
Venables. She’s been trained: she'll 
know what to do.” 

Out scuttled Mrs. Smith, leaving 
Chief David and Pete the plumber 
arguing about how they could bend 
the tough flanges of the beater with 
screw-driver and hammer. Morton 
had brought a hammer and saw, the 
house’s full complement of tools. 

“Hang on. Pop,” the boy said. “I’m 
pullin’ for you.” 

“Well, we can try it,” said Chief 
David, grasping the hammer. “But 
those flanges are tougher n you think, 
Pete. Hold your tongue down by the 
table again. Reverend, and we ll have 
another go at it.” 

Pete Popovitch was used to wrest¬ 
ling with the unfeeling resistance of 
corroded pipes and stuck valves, so 
he put muscle into his heave on the 


screw-driver. Prentice G. Tanner 
nearly fell off his chair, uttering a 
stricken screech that made even Mrs. 
Bodds recoil in horror. 

“No go,” Chief David shook his 
head. “Sorry, sir. Just you sit there 
and take it easy. We’d best wait for 
Dugal McNevis’s torch, Pete.” 

“Yeah. Sonavagun! I seen some 
queer things, Chief, but nothin’ that 
beats this. Gosh, this’ll be one for 
tellin’ the boys, huh? I mean, at the 
plumbers’ convention in the city, nex’ 
tune, huh? A parson with his tongue 
stuck in a egg-beater—whaddayuh 
know!” 

“Is he loose yet?” demanded Mrs. 
Soapy Smith, charging in the back 
door. She seemed quite pleased when 
she saw the Reverend Tanner s tongue 
was still impr.soned in the beater. 
"Here’s Doc Gray an’ his nurse, folks. 
An’ I was passin’ Al’s garage, any¬ 
ways, so I just brung A1 too.” 

“That’s a nasty predicament,” Doc¬ 
tor Gray said briskly, opening his 
black bag. “Miss Venables, lie’s suf¬ 
fering from shock, so we’ll give him 
a sedative injection. Relax, friend— 
Haven't got around to meeting you 
yet, sir. I’m Bill Gray. This is Miss 
Venables, my nurse. Reverend Tanner, 
Miss Venables.” 

“How do you do?” smiled the 
nurse. “That’s a silly question right 
now, isn’t it? Just let me roll up your 
shirt sleeve, sir. This won’t take a 
second.” 


“Won’t hurt, either,” Doc Gray said 
reassuringly, deftly applying the 
needle. “There! Now, then. Let’s have 
a look at this tongue business. Licking 
the egg-beater, eh? Ohhhh, Seven- 
Minute Icing! That’s my favorite, too. 
I’ve licked every icing mixture I can 
get my hooks on, but I never got into 
this k'nd of tangle. Al, you got any 
ideas?” 

“Beats me, chum,” declared Al. 
“I’d think, though, that if a fellow 
took this handle, here, and give it a 
quick little twist, like this—” 

“Awwwwgggghhhh! Aaawwgghh!” 

“Be careful, Al!” Doctor Gray 
pushed the garageman aside. “That’s 
a pretty sore looking tongue, Master. 
Miss Venables, did you replace that 
local anesthetic in my bag? Good! 
Look, Mr. Tanner, I’m going to freeze 
that tongue right now, and that’ll ease 
things quite a bit. Combined with the 
sedative, it should make you reason¬ 
ably comfortable. 1 hear that McNevis 
is coming with his torch, anyway, and 
you’ll need to have that tongue 
desensitized before anyone else works 
on that beater. Just close your eyes a 
minute, sir. Chief, hold that beater, 
and hold it very still, please: All right 
now—thanks, nurse. Steady, now!” 

“Awwwwoooo!” said Reverend Tan¬ 
ner as the needle jabbed into his 
tender tongue. 

“Will he vomit?” Mrs. Smith asked. 

“There, now!” Doctor Gray shot 


home the dose and pulled out the 
needle. “Y'ou’ll be okay in a minute. I 
see the sedative is starting to work, 
too. Could we have a couple of 
cushions, please?” 

“Stretch ’im on the floor,” suggested 
Mrs. Smith. “Let im rest in peace.” 

“Oh, it’s not quite that bad,” pro¬ 
tested Doc Gray, winking at her. “But 
at that, you’ve got a good idea, Mrs. 
Soapy. When Dugal McNevis gets 
here, he’ll need you on the floor, 
likely. More cushions, Mrs. Tanner- 
Now, don’t you worry, little lady. 
He’ll be all fixed up in no time.” 

“Here comes the welding truck!” 
announced Mrs. Bodds. “And Dooley 
Harper, too!” 

UGiYL McNEVIS backed the port¬ 
able welding unit into the yard, 
then brought his torch and coils of 
rubberized hose into the kitchen. He 
peered around curiously at the as¬ 
sembled crowd, nodding briefly. 

“Ah, weel!” Dugal stared at Rev¬ 
erend Tanner’s tongue. “Ye’ll be the 
new meenister? Ah’m McNevis, sir. 
An’ noo that ah see the sorry state 
ye’re in, ah’m verra much afeart ah 
canna help ye. Y’on egg-beater, ma 
torch could cut it like a hot knife 
through warrrrm butterrrrr, but—This 
acetylene is fearsome hot, an’ ah’m 
afeart the beater would get scorchin’ 
red in the process. Ye’d never ding 
the dust oot of a pulpit again, if ah 
burnt your tongue aff.” 
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“But what about the shield, Dugal?” 
asked Chief David. 

“That’s juist for the glare, mon. 
Maybe if ye wrapped wet cloths 
around the beaterrrrr—Na, na! It 
wouldna worrrk. The metal’s too short 
between here an’ his tongue, an’ the 
whole gadget would get hot as the 
hubs o’—Well, it’d get muckle hot, 
onyways! Ah wouldna risk it, Rev¬ 
erend, much as ah’d like to help ye.” 

H IS announcement silenced the 
group. Pete Popovitch scratched 
his head. Chief David fiddled thought¬ 
ful with the screw-driver. Doctor Gray 
stared down at Reverend Tanner’s 
red tongue, and Miss Venables put 
another cushion under the minister’s 
sedative-drowsy head. Mrs. Tanner 
wept softly, comforted by Mrs. Bodds 

© o 



“Maybe Mom’s drinkin’ too much dish 
water!” 


and Mrs. Soapy Smith. Al the gar- 
agernan shifted his cud of snoose to 
another part of his fore lip and stared 
at the egg-beater. Dooley Harper 
looked very disappointed, while Dugal 
McNevis rubbed his stubbly chin and 
felt badly about his inability to use 
his cutting torch. 

“Mom!” cried Morton. “Here’s that 
carpenter to fix the back step.” 

The carpenter peered through the 
screen door, surprised at the crowd in 
the kitchen grouped around the prone 
figure on the floor. 

“My Pop’s got his tongue stuck in 
an egg-beater,” Morton told him. “We 
can’t get him loose.” 

“That so? Why not?” 

“Come in, Cressman,” Doctor Gray 
invited. “We’ve run out of ideas.” 

Cressman looked down at Reverend 
Tanner’s tongue. 

“I’ll be dog-goned!” he murmured. 
“Why don’t you boys take it apart?” 

“How?” demanded Chief David. 

“No screws!” cried Mrs. Smith. 

“Dugal can’t cut it,” explained Pete 
Popovitch. “The metal, she’d get hot 
an’ burn off the parson’s tongue, an’ a 
parson without no tongue ain’t no 
good for nothin’, see?” 

Cressman glanced at them all in a 
pitying way, then pulled a pair of 
side-cutters from his pocket and 
hunched down on the floor beside the 
Reverend Tanner. 

“Awwwwgggghhhh,” muttered the 
minister, sleepily. 

“Sure is,” agreed Cressman, snip¬ 
ping with his cutters. One flange was 
neatly halved. Snip! Another fell 
apart. Snip-snip! The two main frame 
wires were sundered and the minister’s 
tongue slid out of its sticky prison. 

“Hip! blip! Hoorarrr!” yelled Mrs. 
Soapy. 

“Oh, bless you!” cried Mrs. Tanner, 
fervently. “Prentice, are you all right?” 

“Awwwwuuuuuu!” nodded the min¬ 
ister, smiling gratefully but sleepily 
at Cressman and the rest. “ ‘Ank ’oof’ 

“ ’Sail right,” nodded Cressman. 
“Now, ma’am, how did you want that 
step fixed?” 

“That can wait, you wonderful 
man!” beamed Mrs. Tanner. “Sit right 


down here. And the rest of you, too— 
Morton, bring chairs. Mrs. Bodds, 
would you finish icing that cake while 
I put on the kettle? This calls for a 
celebration, and that’s one cake the 
Ladies’ Aid Tea can do without. Oh, 
my—I’m so relieved!” 

T HEY had quite a party, there in 
the Tanners’ kitchen, with the 
minister snoring softly on his cush¬ 
ioned couch in the middle of the floor 
while Mrs. Soapy poured, Shauna 
Venables passed, and Doc Gray and 
Chief David told jokes and kept 
everybody laughing. Cressman the 
carpenter was the guest of honor, of 
course, and got the largest piece of 
cake. 

And that’s how the Reverend 
Prentice G. Tanner became popular 
in our town of Willowdale. The next 
day, Sunday, his church was jam- 
packed with people. Cressman, be¬ 
latedly proud of himself, was right up 
in the front pew with all his family. 
Every member of the Bodds house¬ 
hold was there; so was Mrs. Soapy and 
her crony, Mrs. Beulah Gainsborough, 
dressmaker and alterations to order. 
With them was Miss Hann, who 
cleaned and dusted after hours in 
some of the business offices. Doc Gray 
was present, wondering how the Rev¬ 
erend Tanner would sound after hav¬ 
ing his tongue held in an egg-beater 
all Saturday morning. The doctor 
brought his wife, too; actually, it was 
Mrs. Gray who insisted on them 
attending church that morning, be¬ 
cause she was suddenly curious about 
the Tanners. Al the garageman, his 
wife and mother-in-law were all promi¬ 
nent in their Sunday best; so was 
Pete Popovitch with his Missus and 
four children: “This is somethin’ spe¬ 
cial, see? I seen it myself, an’ you c’n 
take it from me, he’s got the longest 
tongue in town!” 

Chief David attended, also Dooley 
and Mrs. Harper. Dugal McNevis 
gave up a pleasant morning’s brows¬ 
ing in his beloved flower garden just 
to find out how the new minister 
made out after his horrible experience. 
In fact, it seemed like half the town 
was crammed into that church on that 
lovely Sunday morning, and the choir 
sang out loud and joyful. 

Reverend Tanner preached an ex¬ 
tremely short sermon, because his 
tongue was swollen and very sore. But 
what he said was sincere and good, 
so his numerous listeners were quite 
pleased. They almost felt like cheer¬ 
ing Mr. Tanner. Any minister who 
likes to lick Seven-Minute Icing in 
his wife’s kitchen must be an ordinary, 
plain-folks sort of fellow you can get 
along with comfortably, they told 
each other, and the church’s board of 
managers stopped mumbling and be¬ 
gan to brag about getting Tanner to 
answer their “call.” And when the 
minister went with young Morton to 
the river back-water on the next Satur¬ 
day afternoon, the angling fraternity 
greeted him jocosely. 

“How’s the cake icing today, 
Parson?” 

Reverend Tanner laughed as long 
and as loud as any of them, and per¬ 
sonally told them how it felt to have 
Mrs. Smith’s soap treatment smeared 
all over his tongue. He didn’t catch a 
single fish himself that day, but the 
minister carried home more pickerel 
for supper than the Tanners could use. 
Willowdale and the new parson had 
become friends. 
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Running short of feed? Don’t let stocks 
fall too low because you haven’t the ready 
cash. Talk things over with your BofM 
manager. 

Remember —.when you ask for a loan at 
the BofM you do not ask a favour. If you 
can plan repayment from your farm income, 
there’s money for you at "My Bank’’. And 
that goes for seed and fertilizer, too. 

Bank of Montreai 
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STOP-COUGH 
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When other cough drops fail, 

GET REAL 3-WAY RELIEF! 

1. Ease dry throat tickle 

2. Soothe irritated membranes 

Help loosen clinging throat 
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address of my nearest Delco Motors Dealer. 
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• When rheumatic pain has you ready to 
scream ...quick ...reach for Absorbine Jr.! 


This famous soothing liniment comes to 
your rescue fast —goes to work as soon as 
you apply it with two wonderful pain¬ 
chasing actions: 

First, it quickly soothes those aching 
sore spots! Second, it counters the irrita¬ 
tion that causes the pain with a grand, 
warming effect! 

Keep Absorbine Jr. ready for the next 
time rheumatic pain strikes at you. Only 
$1.25 a long-lasting bottle wherever drugs 
are sold. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 




The I\icklason farmyard at I) cad wood, Alberta. Note the cleaning plant in the right foreground. 


PEACE RIVER FARMER 


O N May 6, 1928, John Nicklason 
walked down the gangplank of 
the ship that had carried him 
from Sweden, and looked out across 
a new land. He had a strong back, an 
active mind, a will to work, and little 
else. Today he owns 640 acres of 
Canadian soil, and on it he raises 
registered seed of a quality that this 
year brought him a second in wheat 
at the Toronto Royal, and a twelfth 
at the Chicago International. 

In the 23 years since John came to 
this land he has dug stones and broken 
Saskatchewan prairie soils, and he has 
bucked brush and torn up the soil in 
northern Alberta. He has fished the 
rough waters off the Pacific coast, 
tramped the hills and valleys in search 
of game, and built houses in Van¬ 
couver. In all these diverse fields of en¬ 
deavor he has taken a real pride in his 
power and will to work. 

When Nicklason arrived in Canada 
he went directly to Renown, Saskat¬ 
chewan, some 80 miles south and east 
of Saskatoon. After a couple of years 
there he joined the genera] drift to 
the new and promising Northland. 
Homesteading at Deadwood, Alberta, 
about 50 miles north of Grimshaw, he 
stayed until 1934, when having rented 
the homestead, he moved to the Paci¬ 
fic coast. 

The natives say that if you once get 
the Peace River country into your 
blood you will never get it out. That 
may be part of the reason that in 
April, 1943, Nicklason was back in 
Deadwood. Nick—as he is called by 
his family and neighbors—took his 
homestead back from the renter, and 
in June he and his family moved into 
the old log house he had put up years 
before. His wife—a Winnipeg girl- 
had never been on a farm before, but 
it was an easy conversion to one of her 
determination. 

He bought another quarter that 
summer and began to put up a house 
and a log barn. By spring a good set 
of buildings was completed and 
ready for use. He put lights and a 
gravity water system in the house. 
Water is pumped from a large cistern 
in the basement into a 60-gallon 
gravity tank from which it runs down 
to taps above the basin, bath tub and 
kitchen sink. Electric power comes 
from a gas driven generator. 

ICK bought a third quarter in 
1944, and grew a good crop of 
commercial grain. He became inter¬ 
ested in raising a higher quality prod¬ 
uct, and in the spring of ’45 he sowed 
registered seed. Unfortunately he did 
not take off registered grain in the 
fall. His fields were clean enough, but 
were not properly isolated, and failed 
to pass inspection. Nick did not then 
know that it is necessary to have cul¬ 
tivated strips between different vari¬ 
eties grown for registration, and be- 


John IXicklason raises pure 
seed on his farm at Dead- 
wood, Alta., 412 miles north 
and west of Edmonton 

by RALPH IIEDLiN 

tween registered and other crops. 

He wrote to the Canadian Seed 
Growers Association in Ottawa, and 
received their regulations. The next 
year he again planted registered seed 
and this time had no trouble in getting 
it passed. 

When I called last fall he was cut¬ 
ting registered alfalfa. He harvested 
46 acres of this crop, 116 acres of 
registered Thatcher wheat, and 55 
acres of registered Victory oats, be¬ 
sides commercial crops. He seeded 
another field to alfalfa last spring, and, 
though registered seed was planted, 
he will not have the crop field in- 



i Htiide photo. 


John and Mrs, Nicklason . and the boys. 

spected until 1952. He has fourfij: that 
if he allows alfalfa to grow for 'a 
couple of years before applying for 
inspection he has a cleaner field. In 
two years alfalfa will kill out all weeds 
except the native grasses, and cleaning 
will remove grass seed. 

Nick decided that there were three 
factors of primary importance in the 
raising of pure seed. One was to use 
clean seed, another was to have the 
field clean, and the third was to do a 
thorough job of cleaning the seed be¬ 
fore selling it. He found himself satis¬ 
fied on the first two counts, but not 
too well pleased on the third. In order 
to correct this suspected weakness, 
in the summer of 1948 he put up a 
large cleaning plant. 

The cost of the plant was kept to a 
surprisingly low figure, considering 
the extent and completeness of its 
machinery and bins. Nick cut dimen¬ 
sion timbers from the woods, and built 


the entire plant himself. He also 
made the pulleys and installed the 
machinery. 

The plant includes a number of 
bins. There are two bins for cleaning 
grain, and single ones for screenings, 
sacking, custom work and storage. A 
different set of screens is used to take 
out weeds that were not removed the 
first time. The grain is run into the 
sacking bin, from which sacks are 
filled and weighed on a scale below. 

The nearest railway is in the town 
of Grimshaw, 53 miles to the south. 
When shipping commercial grain Nick 
has taken in three truck loads in a 
day, though he admits that it is a 
long day. On one occasion he had five 
trucks hauling, and took in 5,000 
bushels in two and a half days. The 
charge for hauling to the elevator is 
10 cents for wheat and 5i/o cents for 
oats. 

Nick is careful not to transport 
weed seeds on the machinery from 
one field to another. He has a dugout 
on each quarter, and has provided 
himself with a gear pump so that he 
can drive a hard stream of water over 
the machines and wash off all foreign 
matter. 

T HE by-products of seed production 
are marketed to advantage through 
livestock. Nick weans about 30 small 
pigs every spring, and markets his 
screenings through them. The cattle 
on the place are fed alfalfa straw 12 
months in the year. He has found that 
he can get larger returns from his 
fields by growing seed crops than by 
raising hay. By this method he utilizes 
alfalfa straw, turns it into beef and 
gets a cash return for a product that 
otherwise would be wasted. 

The handling of the straw is well 
planned. While it is a convenience to 
have it in the loft in the winter, it is 
not convenient to haul it in during the 
rush harvest period. Nick has found 
that if he threshes the straw a second 
time he gets enough seed to pay ex¬ 
penses. Consequently, after fall work 
is done he sets up the machine in the 
barnyard, runs the alfalfa straw 
through, and blows it into the loft. 
This places the straw conveniently 
for feeding, breaks it up so that it 
makes better feed, and especially if 
the stooks were at all damp when 
originally threshed—reclaims consider¬ 
able seed. 

Many more things could be written 
about John Nicklason and his wife. 
John was building a beautiful, three- 
roomed school near Deadwood at the 
time of my visit. He is making rapid 
strides in pure seed production. He 
and his wife are indefatigable and 
'■•ourageous, and in a comparatively 
few years have built up an attractive 
home, a productive farm, and John 
has become an exemplary Canadian 
citizen. 
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Soap Drama 

A short, sharp tragi-comedy 
which did not go over the air 

by CHRISTINE A. McLEAN 

R ECENTLY I felt what the family 
calls my “economical streak” 
stirring to life once more. The 
cost of living continues to rise and I 
really must find some way to cut 
down. But where?—Soap! I’ll make my 
own—plenty of people do it. Why my 
grandmother could do that with her 
eyes shut. Look at the profits soap 
manufacturers must make, the con¬ 
tests they put on, the prizes they give. 
I’ll beat them at their own game and 
make all the profit myself. 

All you have to do is save some 
fat. Anything, beef, bacon, deer, etc. 
Next it has to be clarified, which is 
boiling it all down together in hot 
water, then let it settle, which takes 
out all the salt and foreign matter. 
This I proceeded to do, but reckoned 
without the odor of old fat boiling. 
The place smelled like a rendering 
plant for defunct livestock. I opened 
the doors, and the neighbors came 
out of their houses and sniffed sus¬ 
piciously, then put in a call for the 
sanitary inspector for an investigation. 

Then the fat boiled over and got 
down into the element r of the electric 
range and ruined it, costing me $12.50 
for a new one plus installation costs. 
You add lye to the fat and stir—not 
too much! How much is too much? 
The temperature must be not too hot 
and not too cool, but I dare not stick 
a finger in it to try it or I would prob¬ 
ably be minus the finger for life. The 
lye must, be dissolved in cold water in 
a crock and then cooled before mixing. 
Cautiously I dumped the lye into the 
water and stirred. It sizzled and fumes 
got up my nose. I gasped and won¬ 
dered if my lungs would be burnt out, 
but told myself sternly that soap was 
being made every day, thousands of 
tons of it. It was quite a simple pro¬ 
cess. Crack-k-k-k! What was that? 
Why the crock had split from the 
heat generated in the solution and the 
lye trickled all over the basement floor 
eating up everything in its path. 

I T began to seem a bit complicated 
after all. I got some more lye and 
started again. This time I got to the 
stirring stage. Why it’s easy, just stir 
and then pour into a wooden box 
lined with a cloth. Let stand a few 
days and then cut in bars. I had set 
the box on a chair in the kitchen. Did 
I stir too much or not enough? Any¬ 
way, clear lye and water trickled from 
the bottom of the box; spread over the 
chair and ate all the paint off, down 
on to the linoleum and ate through to 
the burlap or cork or whatever it is. 
I grabbed tire box and ran outside 
with it setting it on the porch where 
it gnawed off all the paint! Finally I 
got the mess cleaned up and looked 
around ruefully at the damage. Ele¬ 
ment, linoleum, crock, paint and pos¬ 
sibly TB. Add it all up and divide by 
the number of pounds of soap I might 
have obtained had I not thrown the 
product out in the garbage. 

After this I’ll let the soap manufac¬ 
turers do it. Let them make then- 
profits, give their prizes, put on pro¬ 
grams. Maybe I’ll enter a soap con¬ 
test, it might be easier in the end. 




The article which appeared in the 
August 22nd, 1950 issue of Tor¬ 
onto Saturday Night - "Killing of 
a Prairie Myth" by J. L. McDougall, 
professor of Economics at Queen's 
University served as a challenge 
to thousands of prairie farmers. 

- - a challenge to decide for them¬ 
selves through their own study 
of grain marketing problems, 
whether or not Professor McDoug¬ 
all was correct when, among other 
statements he said: 

The Grain Exchange as an 
indispensable facility for the 
movement of grain and the 
myth of the Exchange as a 
terrifying ogre might have 
continued side by side for a 
long time to come if the events 
of the last seven years had 
not compelled farmers to 
match myth against reality." 

m. Send today for your FREE copy of 
» "Recollections of a Prairie Farmer" 
a review of marketing problems 
covering the past quarter century. 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE, A-3 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Please mail FREE copy of the booklet "Reflections of a 
Prairie Farmer" to me at the following address. 


NAME.. 


(Print Clearly) 


ADDRESS- 
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To keep pigs from being 
crushed by sew, build 
them a boarded-off area 
under heat lamp for 
warmth. Some farmers put 
second heat lamp over sow 
before farrowing to dis¬ 
courage nest building. 




Reduces losses through 
chilling, with a simple 
brooder. Brooder allows 
lamps to be left in lambing 
pens where ewe can see 
them. 


Used in calf pens for dry¬ 
ing-off new born animals. 
Also to provide warmth 
away from cow. 


ELECTRIC 


G-E Heat Lamps will serve you in many ways on the 
farm. For instance, in a 50-100 chick hover, one G-E 
Heat Lamp is usually adequate. G-E Heat Lamps will 
keep your hands warm in the milk house, dry fresh 
paint or glue in workshop 
projects. In the farm home, 

G-E Heat Lamps relieve 
body aches due to over¬ 
exertion — dry stockings 
and small garments quickly. 

Get your FREE copy of the 
G-E booklet: "Heat Lamps All 
Around The Farm”, from your 
G-E Lamp Dealer today or 
write — 


Regular Heat Lamp $1.55 

Red Bowl Lamp (illustrated) 
$3.95 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

LIMITED 

Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 



Operation Mothball 

A sheep man in Alberta’s bush country fights a 
successful defensive action against the coyotes 

by FREEDA FLEMING 

F ARMERS and ranchers all over feed lots for winter, so were safe until 
Alberta have taken tremendous spring. Returning to Dovercourt for 
losses the last several years from the lambing season, he unpacked his 
coyotes, until the hue and cry became working clothes to go to work, and 
so great that some sort of government was assailed by the reek of mothballs 
assistance was offered to try to reduce which had nestled among his woollies 
the numbers of these sly predators, all winter. What a ghastly smell! He 
In Alberta, and in others of the west- wished his wife would not insist on 
ern provinces, coyote hunts were such a liberal use of them. Suddenly 
organized at which many coyotes he stopped, half into his clothes, and 
came to a sudden and violent end. let the idea take shape in his mind. 
Still there were large numbers of them The very thing. Mothballs! Readily 
left roaming at large, to the sheep- available. Easy to carry. And cheap- 
men s sorrow. cheap—cheap. It certainly was worth 

In this section of west-central a try. Goodness knows they smelled 
Alberta, a coyote hunt is a difficult strong enough if that was any asset, 
thing due to the heavy bush and mus¬ 
keg terrain, which create a coyote CO he purchased five pounds, all he 
“heaven.” Ranchers’ losses have O could get in town. Filling his 
become so great that many have sold pockets he started on his rounds of 
their entire flocks of sheep in utter fence inspection before turning the 
defeat. lambing ewes into their pasture. As 

A veteran sheep man, H. Smith of he walked the fences he dropped a 
Dovercourt, 15 miles south of Rocky mothball at each fence post and about 
Mountain House, studied the problem two between. By the time he had the 



Hank Smith of Dovercourt, Alta., looks over some of his sheep protected in 

Operation Mothball. 

as he patrolled his pastures and fence inspected and repaired, he had 
marked the signs of lambs slaughtered an almost invisible trail of mothballs 
by the many coyotes who found per- around each pasture. Invisible, but 
feet shelter in the bush and muskeg very, very smelly. A coyote, with its 
surrounding his land on three sides, keen sense of smell, should detect it 
He tried everything he had ever heard from far off. 

of to kill the killers-traps, poison. Time passed and nothing happened, 
guns. He got a few, of course, but Tracks showed the wary animals came 
there were far too many left. And near, but their noses warned them off 
all the time his flocks were raided and they circled away to try a dif- 
in broad daylight, and his losses ferent approach. Each time before 
mounted. reaching the fence, they retreated in 

Mr. Smith remembered how in the suspicion, and tried another place. In 
early days on the prairies he had the meantime the ewes lambed in 
heard that coyotes were so afraid of safety a scant half-mile from the 
the first wire fences that they would hungry coyotes. A month after the 
not cross them. Unfortunately they mothballs were scattered, heavy rains 
soon lost that fear and would not only fell, so Hank renewed them as soon 
go through or under them, but were as the weather cleared. Many old 

seen to run up the braces of woven mothballs were still to be seen, though 

wire fences and jump down on the they had shrunk to the size of peas, 

other side. One thing it proved, One more renewal late in the summer 

though, the coyote was a very timid saw the sheep safely through to 

and suspicious animal, when it came autumn, 
face to face with something unusual. 

If they had been afraid of fences, 1 1 iHIS experiment had been watched 
reasoned Hank, wasn’t there some- A closely bV neighbors. The results 
thing else he could use that would seemed to justify the time and expense, 
stimulate their native suspicion. for during the summer, not one lamb 

He went back to Vernon for the was lost to coyotes, and their only 
winter without arriving at any solu- protection had been mothballs. Many 
tion, but the plan lay in the back of declared themselves ready to try it 
his mind and nagged at him for a next season, while some few scoffers 
solution. The sheep were in yards and declared their unbelief. But in the 
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NEED A 
LAXATIVE? 

Be Sure You Tuke 
the Right Kind 

Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset you. It won’t 
make you feel bad afterwards. 

— it's not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be taken with com¬ 
plete confidence. It has a fine 
chocolate taste, and its action is 
dependable and thorough. 

— it's not too mild! 

Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works gently and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

— the Happy Medium! 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 





ALWAYS AVAILABLE 

SOLID HEATING COMFORT 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 

Phone your Dealer 


meantime they could not deny their 
losses of 40 or 50 lambs and ewei 
during the summer. 

Hank’s own explanation of how it 
worked was simple. He stressed the 
need to put the protective path some 
distance from the pens and folds. A 
coyote, confronted by a juicy lamb a 
few rods away, would disregard 
caution in order to carry off its prey. 
The idea seems to be to have the farm 
surrounded by the path of mothballs, 
over the hills, through heavy bush, 
across muskegs, and cover every 
avenue of approach where the coyotes 
would try to slip through. As the ani¬ 
mal came within sniffing distance, his 
tracks showed he hung back, investi¬ 
gating the strange scent. Not being 
able to figure it out, he circled away, 
and tried a different path, only to be 
stopped again in a short distance. 

Last summer Hank estimates he 
used about 15 pounds of mothballs, 
but he again had perfect protection, 
and did not lose one lamb to coyotes, 
while the losses of his neighbors ran 
into many hundreds of dollars. He 
says wryly that perhaps some of his 
coyotes gave up in disgust and moved 
over to the neighbors where pickings 
were easy. 

T HE local druggist tells with delight 
of the day Hank came into town 
early in the spring to get his supply of 
mothballs. Handling them, as he had 
been doing, he reeked strongly of their 
penetrating odor as he came into the 
drugstore. A pretty young girl clerk, 
new in town, came to wait on him. 
When he asked for 15 pounds of 
mothballs, she didn’t believe her ears, 
so she started to parcel out 15 cents 
worth for him. He stopped her, saying 
it was 15 pounds he wanted. Her eyes 
fairly popped as she asked what he 
wanted that many for. 

When he leaned confidentially 
across the counter and said he was a 
dressy devil and liked to keep his 
clothes in good shape out on the sheep 
ranch, she fled in terror to her boss’ 
office, crying to him through chatter¬ 
ing teeth that there was a crazy sheep 
herder in the store. Investigation 
showed the druggist who the man 
was, a man well known for his joy in 
teasing a pretty girl. 

There are faults with the scheme, 
of course. They crop up as you find 
when you try it. For one thing, rain 
and snow neutralize the mothballs. In 
a rainy summer, it would probably 
keep you busy putting out fresh moth¬ 
balls between rain storms. The last 
two years have been unusually dry 
here, so it worked very well. A recent 
snowstorm showed coyote tracks cross¬ 
ing the trail of mothballs without any 
pause to sniff or investigate. On large 
sheep ranges covering thousands of 
acres, it would be difficult to outline 
the entire area. The only suggestion 
here is that if the range is fenced, the 
balls can be dropped while riding the 
fences. 

Mr. Smith hopes he, or someone, 
may discover something as cheap as 
mothballs, but something impervious 
to weather, that will require only one 
handling in a season. Then, of course, 
the coyotes may lose their suspicion, 
as they did with fences, and some¬ 
thing new will have to be substituted. 
In the meantime, mothballs are saving 
many lambs here in this district, as 
neighbors tried it for the first time last 
summer and today report not one loss 
to coyotes. 




NEW EQUIPMENT 

—tractors, hinders, plows, pumps, choppers, etc.? 

FARM ELECTRIC SERVICE 




—Installation, alterations, 
improvements? 


NEW BUILDINGS 

—improvements, additions, alterations? 


► The Farm Improvement Loan Act of 1945 
enables you to do all these or any other work 
around the farm which will increase its efficiency 
and productivity. Loans are repayable over 
periods up to ten years at 5% interest. 


BETTER HERDS 

—higher quality cattle, sheep, 
swine? 


“Ttotv tTie *7c*Ke 

See your Imperial Bank Branch Manager today. 

IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 

"The Bank For You'* 144-7 



BUILD YOUR OWN HOME 

this Easy, Economical wa T- 

You save on labour and material costs with Aladdin Readi-Cut 
lumber. Build an Aladdin Home yourself and quickly see your 
own home become a reality! 

- Check these ALADDIN Advantages - 

• lumber is supplied readi-cut for quick, easy and economical 
erection. 

• fully insulated—cuts fuel costs in winter, keeps home 
cool in summer. 

• complete plans for building home and foundation supplied 
free. 

• only the highest quality materials used. 


Join the thousands of enthusiastic Aladdin Home owners and 
profit by this simplified building plan! You’ll find the catalogue 
full of home designs and floor plans. Send for it to-day! 
Its 32 pages hold interest for every prospective home owner. 

- FILL OUT THIS COUPON NOW! - 

Aladdin Homes Limited, 

74 Temple Building, 

Toronto, Ontario. 

Enclosed find 2 5c. Please send me catalogue of Aladdin 
Homes and price list. 

Name. 

Address. 
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MOST v ll' 

H.P.HOURS 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines' 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


A Farm 
Grain 


Purebred Hog 
Raiser.. .or 

WISCONSIN 

ENGINE User 

BOTH know it pays 
to STANDARDIZE! 


2' -2";;4"x8 t -0" 


A home-built grain 
dryer with a capacity 
of 250 bushels per 
day which can be 
built for approxi¬ 
mately $500 

by EVAN A HARDY 
and ERIC MOYSEY 


single- 

cylinder 

models. 


Hogs are usually easier to sell at a profit when you stick 
to a purebred line. Standardization in engine power 
pays out, too, when you handle your power tasks with 
the preferred "power line" . . . Wisconsin Heavy-Duty 
Air-Cooled Engines. 

Every Wisconsin Engine is extremely compact and mounts 
easily on almost every machine. Fewer costly gears are 
needed, machine weight is reduced, and your unit is 
lighter and easier to handle. Because there's a wide 
range of models, you can select the correct size and type 
of engine to fit both the job and the machine. Power 
isn't wasted and you never need overload your power 
unit. Also, you can get original factory parts and first- 
class servicing from your authorized Wisconsin Engine 
dealer or distributor, or through the leading farm equip¬ 
ment dealers who sell Wisconsin-powered machines. 

Start working toward a “WISCONSIN POWER FARM" 
by making your next power purchase, WISCONSIN 
POWER. 4-cycle single-cylinder, 2-cylinder, & V-type 
4-cylinder models, 3 to 30 hp. Write for literature. 


A very successful |'<j j 

grain dryer was j H j 

built in 1941 and ^ 

is being used by Messrs. -p o +o| 

C. A. Fawcett and Sons -g 

a t Consort, Alberta. S k Sj 

The Fawcetts operate a | l J y 

District Experiment 4 - ff 

Substation in co-opera- 
tion with the Dominion \\ HC 1 
Experimental Station at 
Scott. They are farming 'v 

about 3,000 acres of 

land, about 1,000 of 
which is sown to wheat ^ 
annually. J, 

i—1 

Having such a large i 1 

acreage in wheat, they t 

were frequently com- w 

pelled, before harvesting 
season had advanced , „ „„ 

very far, to thresh H- - 

tough or even damp Cross sectio „ 

wheat. Since this kind i 

of wheat could not be 
safely stored and since they were 

unable to have it dried by the eleva¬ 
tors, they decided to construct a dryer 
which was cheap, reasonably fast, and 
could be used on the farm. 

In due course of time, a simple and 
cheap plan was worked out, the dryer 
was built and is now working success¬ 
fully. It has a capacity of approxi¬ 
mately 250 bushels per day, with a 
cost of about two cents per bushel for 
fuel. 

The principle incorporated with this 
dryer was to have warm air pass 
through a wall of wheat. A wall, six 
inches thick and seven feet high was 
made with galvanized window screen¬ 
ing. If the wall was in one section, it 
would be 100 feet long, but, instead 
of having such a long structure, the 
wall was built in sections and enclosed 
in a building where it could be easily 
filled and emptied as desired. In this 
building, air, heated over a fire, could 


7 to 13 hp. 
2-cyllnder models. 


Tie Rod.^ 
"loading Flaps 


15 to 30 hp. 

V-type 4-cylinder models. 


Sales and Service in Canada Supplied by these Distributors and their Dealers: 
EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS: WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: 

CONSOLIDATED ENGS. &. MACHY. CO. LTD. MUMF0RD, MEDLAND, LIMITED 

New Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Quo. Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon 

J. CLARK & SON. LTD. BRUCE ROBINSON ELECTRIC LIMITED 

Fredericton, N.B. Calgary Edmonton 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO.. LTD. PUMPS & POWER LIMITED 

Halifax. N.S. Vancouver. B.C. 

NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR L EQUIPMENT COMPANY. LTD., St. John’s. Newfoundland 


be made to pass through the wheat 
and absorb excess moisture. When the 
wheat had dried sufficiently, the hol¬ 
low walls were emptied and then were 
ready to be filled again with tough 
wheat. 

The construction of the dryer 
requires careful workmanship. The 
building must be securely built and 
braced to prevent sagging or twisting. 
The dryer must be carefully built 
without leaks through which grain 
might trickle. The screen should be 
lapped so as to carry the downward 
flow of the wheat and should be held 
securely in position by staples and by 
one by two-inch boards nailed to the 
two by six-inch studs with shellacked 
box nails. 

The source of heat is a gas-barrel 
stove, designed on the principle of a 
pipeless furnace. Coal is used as fuel. 
The warm air from the stove is blown 
through the grain by a blower from an 
old threshing machine which is driven 
by a small engine. 

The illustration shows the general 
set-up. The cost will vary from $250 
to $500 depending upon how much 
material picked up around the farm 
is used. 

V ERY little drying can be obtained 
with unheated air during the night 
or on damp, cold days when the air is 
already filled with mois- 
ture. Moisture may 

j-even be added to the 

J grain under these con- 

— ditions. Some drying 

can be accomplished 
by blowing unheated 
hrnace air through the grain 

in warm, dry weather, 
but it may take several 
days to lower the mois¬ 
ture content by two 


No. 4—Farmer's Handbook on Livestock_25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 


No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops 25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 


6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry_ 25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 


No. 7—Farmcraft Annual 


An authoritative publication on mechanized farming for Western Canadian 
farmers. Contains also, considerable practical material on farm building, 
heating systems, water systems, sceptic tanks, rural electrification, and 
irrigation. 


Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To 


The Country Guide Book Dept 


view 
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GaMa&toi(?<uiQlc 



SAILINGS 
to EUROPE 



For service, comfort and courtesy 
. . . pick a ship from the White 
Empress Fleet! Enjoy a holiday- 
week at sea on the stately Empress 
of Canada or Empress of France. 
Tastefully decorated staterooms... 
superb meals ... movies .. .dancing 
... deck games. And traditional 
Canadian Pacific's ‘hospitality at 
sea' adds zest to your trip. 



EMPRESS OF CANADA 

March 7. April 4 

EMPRESS OF FRANCE 

February 28, March 28 

FIRST CLASS TOURIST 

$242 up $160 up 


Famous Canadian Pacific service is 
also yours on the passenger-carry¬ 
ing freighters Beaverford and 
Beaverburn. Sailings approximately 
twice monthly. Dates on request. 
First Class $200. 

Assistance with passports and full information 
from your own travel agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office. 


or three per cent. Since the air will 
usually be quite cold and damp when 
it is necessary to dry grain, it is not 
advisable to build a dryer without 
incorporating a furnace of some sort. 
On the other hand, grain which is 
heating in storage can be cooled to 
within a few degrees of atmospheric 
temperature by four or five hours of 
power ventilation at any time, summer 
or winter. 

Where a considerable quantity of 
grain is to be dried, a fast rate of 
drying will be desired and it will 
therefore.be necessary to heat the air. 
If the moisture content is to be 
lowered by three per cent and a dry¬ 
ing rate of fifty bushels per hour is 
required, a fan capable of delivering 
2,500 cubic feet per minute against a 
static pressure of one-half inch of 
water should be selected. A centrifugal 
type fan with a wheel 15 to 18 inches 
in diameter will be suitable and it 
should be operated at from 400 to 
600 r.p.m., depending on the exact 
type and size. The area of the outlet 
will probably be l'A to two square feet, 
in which case the area of the main 
duct leading to the dryer should also 
be 1/2 to two square feet. Such a fan 
will cost about $75 new and will 
require less than one horsepower to 
operate. A surprisingly large furnace 
will be required to supply heat for 
I the operation. If it is oil-fired, the 
burner should be capable of burning 
two gallons per hour efficiently; if 
coal-fired, it should have a grate area 
of about six square feet. The cost for 
fuel used in drying will likely be less 
than two cents per bushel, the exact 
cost depending on how much moisture 
is removed and on the outdoor 
temperature. 

T HE fan and furnace sizes outlined 
in the above example were 
selected for a particular condition 
which was to lower the moisture con¬ 
tent of 50 bushels per hour by three 
per cent. If a different drying rate is 
desired, all quantities will be changed 
in proportion, with the exception of 
the static pressure. Static pressure is 
an indication of the resistance to air 
flow and therefore will vary with the 
quantity of air flowing and with the 
thickness of the layer of grain through 
which it passes. In the dryer illus¬ 
trated, the grain is arranged in eight 
layers, each of which is six inches 
thick. In some other type of dryer 
where the grain is arranged differently, 
the resistance to flow will vary with 
the thickness of the grain and with the 
rate of air flow per square foot. 

A considerable saving in heat can 
be achieved by passing all the exhaust 
gases through the grain. Reports indi¬ 
cate that’ little if any damage is caused 
by the smoke. Under most conditions 
where heated air is blown through 
grain, more moisture will be removed 
per pound of fuel burned with high 
temperatures than with low tempera¬ 
tures. Consequently, if the furnace 
does not have enough capacity to give 
high temperatures at the suggested 
rate of air flow, higher efficiencies will 
be obtained by reducing the air flow 
and allowing the temperature to rise. 
The air temperature should not be 
allowed to rise much above 120 de¬ 
grees if the grain is to be used for 
seed. In other cases 160 degrees 
should do no harm to the grain but 
may constitute a serious fire hazard. 

In some parts of the United States, 
large quantities of grain have to be 
dried every year. Many farmers in 


these areas are equipping one or more 
of their granaries so that they may be 
filled in the usual way and the grain 
dried in them at some future date. 
One practice is to place a perforated 
false floor in the bin so that air may 
be forced in under it and distributed 
uniformly to the grain above. In 
another method, a system of main and 
lateral ducts, which are actually in¬ 
verted troughs, is used to introduce 
air into the grain. In either case, the 
floor and sills should be sealed up 
with a reinforced building paper so 
that the air is forced up through the 
grain instead of leaking out at the 
bottom of the bin. With this type of 
installation a very large fan and 
furnace will be required. The fan 
should be capable of delivering five to 
ten cubic feet of air per minute per 
bushel of grain in the bin against a 
static pressure of two inches of water. 
A fan delivering 5,000 cubic feet per 
minute against this pressure will 
require three to five horsepower. A 
furnace capable of supplying sufficient 
heat in this case would have to bum 
five to six gallons of oil per hour. 

When heated air is blown through 
grain a foot or more thick, the grain 
with which the air comes in contact 
first will be dried considerably more 
than that which is furthest from the 
entering air. Where the grain is several 
feet thick, moisture will be picked up 
from the grain in the bottom of the 
bin and deposited in the top layer at 
the beginning of the drying process. 
By the time the average moisture con¬ 
tent of the grain is down to say 14 
per cent, that at the bottom of the 
bin may be as low as eight per cent 
while the grain at the top is still at 
20 per cent moisture content. The 
moisture content may be equalized 
considerably by a few hours of power 
ventilation with unheated air or by 
mixing the grain. 

The capacity of many fans is 
reduced because the outlet ducts from 
them are too small Ducts should have 
a cross-sectional area of about one- 
quarter foot for each thousand cubic 
feet of air delivered. 

Plans and instructions for building 
such a dryer may be obtained free 
from the Agricultural Engineering 
Department, University of Saskatche¬ 
wan, Saskatoon, Sask., or the Do¬ 
minion Experimental Station, Scott, 
Sask. 

Fencing Famine? 

HE shortages of metals which are 
developing on account of the 
American rearmament program has 
raised the question of a possible short¬ 
age of fenckfg wire. It is not so much 
a matter of steel shortage, although 
that may conceivably give trouble 
later on. At the moment there is a 
scramble for zinc, used in the galvaniz¬ 
ing process. 

The Country Guide asked C. C. 
Morin, of the Frost Wire Fence Co., 
one of the leaders in the industry in 
Canada, if the situation might lead to 
an early curtailment in supplies. 

He replies that while the Americans 
have been stock-piling, some pro¬ 
ducers have been requested to divert 
zinc to the U.K. At the moment Cana¬ 
dian purchasers are on a substantial 
quota, and even though some Ameri¬ 
can galvanizing plants have cut 
operations, farm fencing supples seem 
to be secure as far as may be judged at 
this uncertain moment. 


DEAF? 

HEAR BETTER 

Pay Less 

Why pay $150 to $200 for a hearing aid 
when the Zenith "Miniature” at only $85.00 
is guaranteed to give you all the power and 
erformance you need if your hearing can be 
elped by a hearing aid—AND—NO HEAR¬ 
ING AID NEED SELL FOR MORE THAN 
$85 IN OUR CONSIDERED OPINION. 

Tiny, jewel-like, beautiful. Needs no "fit¬ 
ting.” Comes ready to wear. No Receiver 
Button in the Ear—Device available if hear¬ 
ing loss permits. Let a trial of this sensation¬ 
ally-priced Zenith prove it can save you real 
money two ways—on original cost and on 
upkeep expense. Surprisingly economical. 
Here’s Zenith’s amazing guarantee: If any 
$200 hearing aid, IN YOUR OPINION, 
outperforms Zenith in efficiency or economy, 

F ?ur money back— (under our 10-Day Return 
rivilegej—AND—YOU ARE THE SOLE 
JUDGE. Dealers in all principal cities. For 
Authorized Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer in 
vour locality consult your classified telephone 
book; or write for complete coast-to-coast 
dealer list. Don’t live in a world of silence 
when it is now possible for the hard of hear¬ 
ing to even hear a whisper. For free descrip¬ 
tive literature, write to 

Zonith Radio Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 
Dept. 279, Canada Trust Bldg. 
Windsor, Ontario 

Makers of World Famous Zenith Radio, 
FM and Television Sets 



Use it year-round for billing insects and bacteria 
in poultry yards and hog pens, cleaning up weeds 
along fence rows, thawing out tractor crankcases— 
a hundred other uses. Burns kerosene. No. 1 
range oil or tractor fuel. One hand operated, non¬ 
plug ring nozzle generator. See your dealer, or 
send us his name. Cedarberg Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 559 South 4th St., Minneapolis 15. Minnesota. 

ON DISPLAY AT HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT DEALERS. 


Safe , Tested Medication Works Fast To 

STOP 

ARTHRITIS 
RHEUMATISM 
PAINS 

Thousands Relieved Thanks To Dolcin 

T HOUSANDS and thousands of men and 
women—forced to be inactive by crip¬ 
pling pains of arthritis or rheumatism . . . 
report they are active again . . . working 
again . . . enjoying long-lasting relief from 
pain—thanks to DOLCIN Tablets! 

If you suffer from arthritis or rheuma¬ 
tism—don’t delay! You can get inexpensive 
DOLCIN Tablets . . . without a prescrip¬ 
tion . . . from any druggist. One hundred 
tablets $2.39, two hundred tablets $3.95. 
Also available in bottles of 500 tablets. 



19th Annual Session 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 1951 

Malnr Session: July 10-August 18 

Courses in Music, Singing, Art, Drama, Short Story 
Writing, Playwriting, Radio Writing, Ballet, Weaving 
and Design, Leathercraft, and Photography. 

Idirector, department of extension. I 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, EDMONTON. ALTA. | 

■Please send me calendar on the 1951 session of. 
j the Banff School of Fine Arts. I 

• Name______1 
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ANNUAL MEETING 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

Voluntary Curb on Spending 

Would Speed Re-armament and 

Pi eserve our Free Economy 

Physical controls useful but no substitute for a real attack on 
inflation. Non-military expenditures must be cut. President 
proposes four point anti - inflation programme 


Shelterbelt Value Proved 

Shelterbelt value on Drumheller farm found 
appreciable by Lethbridge Station tests 



The cultivated strip next to the shelterbelt is maintained on the Craig Pierce 

/arm, Drumheller. 


How the inflationary spiral can un¬ 
dermine the very basis of free Cana¬ 
dian democracy and the positive steps 
which should be taken now to meet 
this threat were emphasized by James 
Muir in his Presidential address at the 
annual meeting of shareholders of The 
Royal Bank of Canada. 

“We no longer have that excess capa¬ 
city in capital and manpower that made 
possible more guns and more butter in 
the early years of the last struggle. 

“The additional demand upon our 
economy arising out of rearmament 
piust be met by cutting back our nor¬ 
mal peacetime demand for capital and 
consumption goods. 

“What part of peacetime demand 
can most economically be sacrificed to 
the needs of defence? 

“There are broadly three areas of 
demand in which cut-backs might con¬ 
ceivably be made. They are (1) the 
demand by consumers, especially for 
durable goods; (2) the demand by 
business for materials needed in the 
expansion of plant and equipment; and 
(3) the demand by government for non¬ 
military goods and services. 

TO FIGHT INFLATION 

“Physical controls are not, properly 
speaking, deflationary at all. From 
bitter experience after the last war, we 
know that physical controls conceal but 
do not directly reduce inflationary 
pressure. They attack the symptoms and 
leave the disease itself unchecked. Their 
proper use is to divert demand from 
scarce to relatively less scarce goods 
and services; or, in some cases, to pro¬ 
vide a stop-gap until fiscal and monetary 
policy can reduce inflationary pressure 
through direct 'action. Physical controls 
have their use, especially in total war, 
but they are no substitute for devices 
that really attack inflation. 

“The suggestions made in this ap¬ 
praisal of ways to fight inflation would, 
I think, be broadly acceptable to a 
majority of citizens, whether inside or 
outside the governmenf. I would sum¬ 
marize them as follows: 

1) Voluntary saving • through the 
patriotic restraint of consump¬ 
tion should be encouraged, by 
the precept and example of gov¬ 
ernment, business, and private 
citizens; i.e., through less non¬ 
military expenditure by govern¬ 
ment, less capital expansion by 
business, and less consumption 
(especially on credit) on the part 
of private citizens. 

2) Voluntary saving should be en¬ 
couraged, borrowing discouraged, 
and fiscal policy made effective 
by allowing a continued move¬ 
ment towards higher interest 
rates. 

3) Taxes required to prevent infla¬ 
tion should penalize consumption 
and reward saving, whether 
through direct taxes on consump¬ 
tion or through income taxes that 
exempt to some degree the bona 
fide saving of the public. 

4) Direct controls, especially in the 
form of price control and ration¬ 
ing, should be measures of the 
last resort, and should be treated 
as stop-gap devices, not as sub¬ 
stitutes for a true anti-inflation¬ 
ary policy. 

“At this stage, the niost important 
weapon in the whole arsenal of war 
controls is the control of ordinary gov¬ 
ernment expenditure.” 


INCOME TAXES 

The most powerful weapon in the 
fight against inflation is generally 
supposed to be a stiff increase in 
the income tax. But the test of effi¬ 
ciency must be that any income tax 
increases shall penalize spending 
and reward saving. 

Such a criterion would rule out 
drastic increases in corporate taxes, 
especially excess profits taxes, tend 
to encourage waste in management; 
and, in addition, excess profits taxes 
are arbitrary in their impact and 
inflationary in their final effect. 

The personal income tax is itself 
a blunt instrument that may hit 
spenders and savers alike; neverthe¬ 
less it may prove to be the only 
weapon with sufficient power to 
check spending, even though in the 
process some saving is hit as well. 

To minimize these faults, and to 
ensure fairness, I would suggest that 
any increase in income tax burdens 
should recognize: (1) that an effect¬ 
ive attack upon inflationary spend¬ 
ing can only be made by broaden¬ 
ing the tax base through lower 
personal exemptions; (2) that equity 
demands the vigorous reduction of 
income tax evasion, now all too ap¬ 
parent outside the fixed wage and 
salary group; (3) that equity and 
efficiency alike demand the exemp¬ 
tion from income tax, wherever pos¬ 
sible, of the bona fide saving of the 
public. In its simplest form, this 
might include the limited exemp¬ 
tion of insurance premiums and of 
net purchases of savings bonds over 
the year. 


ASSETS AT PEAK 

T. H. Atkinson, General Manager, 
in reviewing the bank’s 1950 Annual 
Report, stated that total assets of The 
Royal Bank of Canada now exceeded 
$2,497,000,000, the highest point in the 
field of Canadian banking. Deposits 
had also increased materially to reach 
$2,337,503,468, the highest point in the 
history of the bank. 

There had also been a gratifying in¬ 
crease in the number of the banks’ 
depositors, the actual number of ac¬ 
counts being over 2,000,000, practically 
1,900,000 of which were in Canada. 
“Since January 1, 1945, the number of 
accounts on our books in Canada has 
increased by about 600,000, or 46%,” 
said Mr. Atkinson. 

TRIBUTE TO STAFF 

“The gratifying figures we have 
before us today are due to a very large 
degree to the efficiency, enthusiasm, 
and aggressiveness of the members of 
the staff from junior clerk up, and it is 
fitting that I should say to them a 
formal but very sincere ‘thanks’ for a 
job well done. 

“In the ordinary day-to-day business 
of the bank, our staff continued the 
happy tradition of friendliness always 
associated with The Royal Bank of 
Canada. 

“For their friendly conduct of busi¬ 
ness as well as for their readiness to 
rise and meet emergencies, I express 
the thanks of management to our al¬ 
most 12,000 staff members and as well 
to those other employees of the bank 
who contribute so much to the effi¬ 
ciency of the organization. 

“I can assure the Directors and 
shareholders that morale is high, and 
that whatever new crises come upon 
us in the now-opening year, your stall 
will measure up.” 


T HREE or four years ago a rep¬ 
resentative of The Country Guide 
noticed a striking field shelterbelt 
arrangement about 12 miles southwest 
of Drumheller, on the Calgary-Drum- 
heller highway. He stopped, took a 
picture or two, looked up the owner, 
and found that he was Craig Pierce, 
and that the shelterbelts were planted 
over approximately one section of 
land. Mr. Pierce, at that time, had no 
closely checked figures to indicate the 
value of the shelterbelts and their 
effect on crop yields. However, there 
has recently come to hand a report 
prepared by A. D. Smith, supervisor 
of substations at the Experimental 
Station, Lethbridge, of one year‘s 
work on the effect of shelterbelts on 
crop yields on Mr. Pierce’s farm. 

One half-section is surrounded by a 
shelterbelt of two to four rows of 
trees, which are about 20 feet high. 
This half is divided into eight strips, 
20 rods wide, by seven mile-long, 
single rows of caragana, running east 
and west. Nearly all of another half¬ 
section is divided into 20-rod strips by 
single-row caragana shelterbelts. 
These belts are planted east and west 
at right angles to the north or south 
prevailing winds. 

In the fall of 1949, at the request 
of Mr. Pierce, the Experimental Sta¬ 
tion at Lethbridge undertook to check 
the benefits or otherwise of the shelter- 
belts. Just prior to harvesting opera¬ 
tions, square yard samples were taken 
from the grain on some of the strips, 
at different distances from the north 


shelterbelt of the sample strips. Simi¬ 
larly, the height of the grain at dif¬ 
ferent distances from the north shelter- 
belt was also recorded. The north 
shelterbelt of four rows of American 
ash, about 20 feet high, is about 17 
feet wide. The height of the grain at 
30 to 90 feet away was 38 inches; 36 
inches at 120 feet; 35 inches at 150 to 
180 feet; and 33 inches at 210 to 270 
feet. Yields calculated from the square 
yard samples were 57 bushels per acre 
at 30 feet; 55.8 bushels at 70 feet; and 
36.6 bushels at 185 feet. Yield and 
height of the grain reduced consider¬ 
ably when more than 10 rods away 
from the shelterbelt, increasing again 
close to the south shelterbelt of the 
strip. Yields here were not taken, but 
the increase appeared to extend not 
more than 40 feet from the south 
shelterbelt. Mr. Smith comments: 
“More snow was held for a greater 
distance out from the north shelter- 
belt because it is higher and is on the 
windward side of the strip; while the 
south shelterbelt, only about eight to 
nine feet high, could hold less snow 
on the leeward side.” 

T HE fifth strip south was pro¬ 
tected by a shelterbelt on the 
north, which was not so high as the 
one on the outside of the half-section. 
Its effect on the crop, therefore, did 
not extend so far out, and yields at 
20 feet were calculated at 50.8 
bushels per acre and, at 100 feet, at 
35.3 bushels. The increase was 



The north shelterbelt, shown above, is 20 feet high and 17 feet wide. The wheat 
in the foreground yielded 55 bushels 70 feet from the trees, and 36 bushels 185 

feet away. 
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TRADE MARK REG. IN CANADA 

RELIEVES 

ACHES AND PAINS OF 


COLDS 
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SEND 
FOR THIS 


fREE! 


Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses. Write today for this book 
FREE, together with special offer of 
a course In Animal Breeding If you 
are Interested In Galtlng and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do it today — now. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 572 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home o* travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 25, 
Station T, Montreal. 



MONT ROSA 


EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 

DWARF BUSH 

STRAWBERRY 

Fruits from seed the first year: easily grown. 
Bush form, about one foot high. No runners. 
Hardy perennial. Bears abundantly from early 
summer till killing frost. Has an intense lus¬ 
cious flavor and aroma like that of wild straw¬ 
berry; rich and juicy. Neat compact bushy growth 
makes it highly ornamental as well as valuable 
in vegetable, fruit or flower garden, borders 
etc. A showy pot plant too. Though smaller than 
commercial strawberries Mont Rosa is the largest 
fruiting of any variety we know from seed, 
surpassing the popular solemacher and similar 
types. Its unique bush form and exquisite flavor 
place it in a class by itself for every home gar¬ 
den. Seed supply is limited. Order early. 
(Pkt. 25c) (3 pkts. 50c) postpaid. 


pppr OUR BIG 1951 SEED 
I HL El AND NURSERY BOOK 



DOMINION SEED HOUSE 

GEORGETOWN.ONT. 


decidedly noticeable for a distance of 
about 70 feet. 

A field of oats, protected by one 
row of caraganas about seven feet 
high, yielded about 90 bushels per 
acre, based on square yard samples 
for a distance of 70 to 80 feet from 
the north shelterbelt, but the remain¬ 
ing area was late, ripened unevenly 
and was harvested for green feed. 
Due to lack of moisture away from the 
trees at seeding time, this outer crop 
was sprayed late (early July) because 
dry conditions prevented early germi¬ 
nation of the grain and weed seed 
away from the trees. No spraying was 
necessary in the crop near the trees, 
because it had a better start and 
smothered the weeds. 

Each shelterbelt is provided with 
a cultivated strip the width of the 
one-way. Weeds are, therefore, kept 
down on the edges of the cropped 
strips. Mr. Smith calculated that a 
single row of caragana uses up about 
three feet of land at the base. This, 
plus eight feet for cultivation, means 
approximately two and one-half acres 
devoted to shelterbelts in a 40-acre 
strip, and therefore unavailable for 
cropping. This amounts to 6.2 per 
cent of the area, so that the yield on 
the remaining 37.5 acres would have 
to be increased by no more than 6.2 
per cent, to compensate for the land 
used by the shelterbelt. 

Mr. Pierce is of the opinion that, 
over a period of years, yields from the 
strip next to the highest shelterbelt 
are higher than from the other strips, 
the higher shelterbelt retarding the 
movement of air over the crop, and in 
his judgment, cutting down the rate 
of evaporation during the growing 
season. 

The general conclusions reached by 
Mr. Smith were: (1) That the shelter- 
belt did not decrease yield, but 
increased it, and that the size of area 
where yields were increased depended 
on the height of the shelterbelt on the 
windward side of the strip; (2) from 
general observation, the crops in the 
shelterbelt area appeared to germinate 
more evenly and would yield over 30 
per cent more grain than the crops 
outside the shelterbelt area, though no 
attempt was made to make a com¬ 
parison between yields inside or out¬ 
side the shelterbelt area, by any 
system of measurement. 


Kill Poison Plants 

I T is estimated that 500,000 U.S. 

people are blistered during the 
vacation season each year by three 
poisonous plants: poison ivy, poison 
oak and poison sumac. These plants 
are found in profusion, and for years 
various chemicals have been used in 
an endeavor to exterminate them, 
including powdered borax, carbon 
disulphide, coal tar and petroleum 
oils, sodium chlorate, sodium arsenate 
and ammonium thiocyanate. In recent 
years, 2,4-D and more recently 
2,4-5-T have been available, as well 
as ammonium sulfamate, which is 
said to be perhaps the most effective 
weapon yet against poison ivy. This 
chemical, sold under the trade name 
Ammate, begins to wilt the leaves 
inside 24 hours and will kill the entire 
rootstock if properly applied. Ammate 
kills any plant it actually touches. The 
poisonous agent in all three plants is 
a substance known as urushiol, caus¬ 
ing a form of allergy on the skin. It is 
believed no person is completely 
immune. 



Medicated care makes hands LOVELY! “Cleaning, washing and 
cooking used to leave my hands looking rough, feeling dry and uncomfortable, * says 
lovely housewife, Mrs. J. I. Ransome. “But now, Noxzema medicated hand care 
helps keep them smooth and lovely. Noxzema is a fine, greaseless cream!” 


Imlter Hands in 

24 Hours moneybaekj 


Doctors Prove Medicated Care 
Softens—Whitens —Helps Heal 
Red, Rough Chapped Hands! 

• Read the real experiences of women 
who use Noxzema hand care. Then, if 
your hands are red, rough and chapped 
from dishwashing, housework, daily 
chores... you can help them look lovelier 
in 24 hours. In actual clinical tests, the 
hands of 9 out of 10 women showed 
definite improvement — often within 24 
hours—with Noxzema medicated care! 

Read what Noxzema 
can do for you 

1. Soften, smooth, whiten red, rough hands! 

2. Bring soothing relief to chapped skin! 

3. Help heal tiny surface cuts and cracks! 

4. Important! Supply a soothing, protective 
film of oil-and-moisture to the outer surface 
of the skin! 

5. And—it’s a dainty, greaseless cream! 

Money Back Offer! If Noxzema doesn’t 
help your hands look lovelier in 24 hours 
— return your jar to Noxzema, Toronto — 
your money back. Get medicated Noxzema 
today at any drug or cosmetic counter. 


Canadian Women Praise Noxzema 
Medicated Hand Care 

Mrs. Phyllis Elliott, Cal¬ 
gary housewife, says: 
“Housework could easily 
leave my hands red, 
rough and ugly. But 
Noxzema has taken care 
of them for years—keeps 
them looking their love¬ 
liest! I use it regularly!” 

Patricia McFarlane, 

Ottawa artist, says: “Nox¬ 
zema keeps my hands 
soft, white and smooth — 
even through our hard 
winters. I use this grease¬ 
less cream regularly. It’s 
the perfect hand care for 
my dry skin!” 

I Chapped Hands Special I 

Twice as much 

■ noxzema! 

for your money! 

! *1. OO i 

Limited time only 
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Have fresh milk every day! 
Keep it on the pantry shelf! 


You don’t need daily milk deliv¬ 
ery to have fresh milk. And 
you don’t need refrigeration 1 


And imagine . . . one pound 
makes over 3 imperial quarts 
of nourishing fresh milk. 


Simply use KLIM, pasteur¬ 
ized whole milk in handy 
powder form. KLIM makes 
creamy fresh milk in seconds, 
for drinking or cooking. And it 
Stays fresh weeks after opening, 
without refrigeration. 


Use KLIM as a convenient 
daily milk supply. Ask for 
KLIM in 1-lb. or economy 
or 5-lb. tins. “If it’s Borden’s* 
it’s COT to be good I” 


FREE: easy KLIM 
recipes for cakes* 
desserts, other tempt¬ 
ing dishes. Write The 
Borden Company* 
Limited, Spadina 
Crescent, Toronto 4* 
Ontario. 
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Pasteurized milk in its handiest form I 

For delicious drinking and cooking! 



Saves soap* makes work 
easier* saves washing- 
wear on clothes. 

This free booklet ex¬ 
plains how you can get 
it at very little cost. No 
obligation. Write for it. 

OSHKOSH FILTER 
k & SOFTENER CO. 
^ (CANADA) LTD. 

Brandon (Dept C) 
Manitoba 


EGERTON R. CASE Registered 

Canadian-United States patent attorney. 82 Balsam 
Ave., Toronto. Ont. Business by correspondence 50 
years. Information free. PATENTS 


Wearisome Bronchial 

?8S COUGH 

Can’t sleep for coughing? Bronchial 
tubes full of tightly-packea phlegm that 
no amount of coughing seems able to 
dislodge? So tired from your wearisome 
bronchial cough you can’t work 
properly? Then here’s GOOD NEWS! 
Try Templeton’s RAZ-MAH Capsules. 
Quick, satisfactory relief. Strangling 
phlegm loosened so it comes away 
easily. Get RAZ-MAH from your 
druggist. 60c, $1.25. R -40 
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Dangerous Dan 

Continued from page 12 

somebody else to drive us to school.” 

Dan gritted his teeth and pulled 
the truck viciously around a hairpin 
turn. 

Billy rushed on, his voice becoming 
tearfully urgent. “And Dad told me 
that they talked about it at the meet¬ 
ing last night and that Mr. Blakev 
said he would be glad to drive us to 
school in the station wagon if the 
manager would give him time off. But 
we don’t want to go with Mr. Blakey, 
Dan, we want to go with you. So we 
thought that maybe . . . maybe if you 
were to say hello to Miss Stephens 
and . . . tell her . . .” 

“I’ll tell her. Bucko,” said Dan 
grimly. “I’ll tell her!” 

J ANET STEPHENS, the new school 
teacher, saw the cloud of dust over 
the crest of the hill before the truck 
itself appeared. He’s driving even 
faster than usual, she thought, and 
made a mental note to speak to the 
mine manager about Mr. Blakey. 

Janet had nothing against Dan 
Mulvaney. The children liked him, and 
that was good enough for her. But, 
after all, she was responsible for them 
until they got safely home . . . and 
she remembered very clearly what the 
psychology professor had said about 
“fairy” stories. She sighed, momen¬ 
tarily weighed down by the problems 
of her first school. 

She picked up a piece of chalk and 
started to put number work for grade 
one on the blackboard. The children 
were under instructions to stay out in 
the playground until the bell rang, and 
so, when she heard the footsteps, she 
said, “put your things in your desk 
and go out and play. It’s only five 
minutes to nine.” 

It must be one of the children from 
the mine, she thought. She’d heard 
the truck stop outside. 

There was silence, and no retreating 
footsteps. 

“Well?” she said, still intent on her 
work. 

“Good morning,” Dan said bel¬ 
ligerently. He was only a few feet 
away from her, hat on the back of his 
heaa and feet spread well apart. 

Janet turned so quickly the chalk 
broke in her hand. Part of it 
rolled under one of the desks. Dan 
stood perfectly still for a fraction of a 
second, staring at her. Then, awk¬ 
wardly, he took off his hat, retrieved 
the chalk and returned it to her. 

“Thank you,” she said politely. She 
had to look up to meet his eyes even 
though she was standing on the plat¬ 
form. 

“I’m Dan Mulvaney,” he said, the 
gruffness gone from his voice. 

“Yes, I know. I’m Janet Stephens.” 
“How do you do.” He thought she’d 
be—well, older. She was young and, 
yes, kinda pretty. Dan wished he was 
back in the truck. 

“Did you want to see me?” she 
asked. She had large, blue eyes, Dan 
noticed, and her hair was the color of 
the yellow birch. 

“Well, yes, I did.” Dan began 
valiantly. 

She was looking up at him, smiling 
helpfully. 

“I thought that . . . well, I thought 
that as I drive the mine kids to school 
every day . . 

“Yes?” 


“I thought it was . . .” he swallowed, 
“time I came in and introduced 
myself.” 

“That was very nice of you. I’m 
very pleased to meet you Mr. Mul¬ 
vaney. I’ve heard a lot about you— 
from the children.” 

That reminded him, and he tried 
again. “And I wanted to talk to you 
about something, Miss Stephens,” he 
began. 

He’d probably have told her too, if 
her eyes hadn’t been so blue. 

“Yes?” she asked. 

“Well, the kids were telling me . . .” 
And it was at this point that he finally 



“You’d think he could break away 
from the old grind for just once in 
his life.” 

faltered. “I heard you might like to go 
to the dance at the mine next Satur¬ 
day,” he blurted out in a rush. 

“Well, I was thinking about it,” she 
replied. “Mr. Blakey said that he 
might be coming down with the sta¬ 
tion wagon that afternoon, and . . .” 

“Oh, that’s fine—that’s great,” Dan 
said quickly, barely concealing his 
relief. “I wouldn’t want to cut in 
on . . .” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t be cutting in,” 
she assured him. 

“But if Carl Blakey has already 
asked?” 

“Oh, no, he hasn’t really asked. You 
see, it wasn’t definite at all.” 

“I see,” Dan said, backing up 
slightly to the aisle. 

She stepped off the platform and 
came up to him. “And I really would 
like to go, Mr. Mulvaney,” she said. 

“I’ve only got the truck,” Dan said 
desperately. 

“Yes, I know I’ve heard about the 
truck from the children. They tell me 
it’s quite a thrill to ride with you.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that . . .” 
Defeated, he started to retreat. 

“What time will you call? I’m stay¬ 
ing at the Wilkinsons’, you know- 
down on the river road.” 

“I’ll be there about eight,” he told 
her, the truck and safety in view 
through the door. 

“Goodbye, and thank you, very 
much,” Janet said. 

He didn’t exactly run, but he got 
to the truck without wasting time. 
Billy had seen him and was there 
before he started off. 

"Did you fix it up, Dan?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“I fixed it up all right,” Dan 
growled, starting the engine with a 
roar. “I fixed it up proper.” 

Billy got out of the way just in time. 

That was Wednesday, and by Satur¬ 
day everyone in camp knew about 
Dan’s date. It was the first time he’d 
ever actually “asked” a girl to one of 
the mine dances, and significance was 
attached to it. 
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Dan heard some of the talk. He 
grinned at the sly jokes and evaded 
the leading questions. Inwardly he 
cursed himself bitterly. He wished he 
could break a leg. 

The kids noticed the change in him 
right away. They missed the singing 
and the war-whoops, and two of them 
almost missed the bus on Friday. 

Billy said nothing about Dan’s meet¬ 
ing with Miss Stephens, though he 
sensed this was at the root of Dan’s 
silence. Dan himself was conscious 
that the subject was being avoided, 
and it bothered him. 

“That was a good idea of yours, 
Bucko,” he said, on the way home, 
Friday afternoon. “Taking Miss 
Stephens to the dance. I thought it 
over and figured maybe I should get 
to know her better first. I’ll speak to 
her about the truck tomorrow night.” 

Billy brightened up immediately. “I 
sure wish you would, Dan ” he said. 

'You can trust me, Bucko ” Dan 
assured him. And right away he felt 
better. He hadn’t botched it up after 
all. He’d give the school m’arm a good 
time, get on friendly terms, then talk 
to her. And he’d drive very carefully 
that night. 

H E felt even more determined about 
it on Saturday morning. After his 
first trip he went up to the office to 
get his pay cheque. Carl Blakey was 
sitting at the desk. 

Dan had no enemies he could think 
of, but he’d never really hit it off with 
Carl. Carl had led the hymn singing 
in the mess house on Sunday nights, 
taught Sunday school and organized 
concerts. There wasn’t anything wrong 
with a fellow doing these things, of 


course. It was just that—well, he was 
too smooth for Dan’s liking. 

“I hear you’re taking Miss Stephens 
to the dance tonight?” Carl said, 
feigning a smile. 

“Yep,” Dan answered, signing the 
pay sheet. 

“That’s very nice,” Carl continued 
casually. “Although I must admit I’m 
a bit surprised. I had rather imagined 
that you’d be quite annoyed with her.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, after what she said about 
you driving the children to school.” If 
Carl expected a reaction, he was dis¬ 
appointed. “Of course, you know that 
I’ll be taking them in the station 
wagon after the end of next week,” 
he added smugly. 

Later he spoke to the manager 
about it. 

“It’s quite true, Dan,” the manager 
told him. “I’m sorry, but I can’t do 
anything about it. The chairman of 
the school board wrote to me, and 
Miss Stephens herself ’phoned on 
Wednesday.” 

“Wednesday?” Dan repeated. 

“Yes, Wednesday night. She said 
that while she personally liked you, 
she felt that you were hardly the right 
sort of person to be in charge of young 
children. Said something about your 
stories.” 

“Corrupting young minds, I sup¬ 
pose?” 

“Yes, something like that. She said 
you didn’t realize the damage you 
might be doing, filling them with ideas 
of wild Indians behind every tree, and 
rustlers, and such.” 

“Okay, so Carl’s going to take them 
and sing hymns?” 


T HE manager laughed. “I wouldn’t 
put it past him,” he said. But, 
seriously, Dan, I’ve got to go through 
with it. It’ll take a week to switch the 
office routine, though.” He put his 
hand on Dan’s shoulder. “Of course I 
don’t believe what Miss Stephens said 
about your driving. That’s a lot of 
hooey. That truck may not be a luxury 
wagon, but it’s as safe as a church 
with you behind the wheel.” 

“Thanks for that, anyway,” said 
Dan. 

“Sure. Everybody knows you’re the 
best driver we ever had. It’s just that 
Miss Stephens hasn’t been around long 
enough. But she’s talked the school 
board into it. It wasn’t their idea.” 
Dan started to go. 

“Hear you’re taking her to the 
dance?” the manager said. 

“You heard right,” replied Dan, 
putting on his hat. 

The manager scratched his chin 
thoughtfully. “You couldn’t ... ah 
. . . talk it over with her sometime 
tonight?” he suggested casually. 

“I aim to do just that,” Dan replied. 
He called for her promptly at eight. 
They didn’t talk much for the first 
little while. She said something about 
it being a beautiful night, and Dan 
agreed with her. He asked her if she 
was warm enough with the window 
open, and she said she was. 

Dan was concentrating on the road 
as he’d never done in the past. There 
was really no need because he knew 
every rut, pot hole and boulder and 
he could have rounded any corner 
with his eyes shut. But, somehow, 
driving at a steady 20 miles an hour 
made it seem very difficult. 
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After a while, Janet started talking. 
She told him about her folks in the 
city, about how this was her first 
school and how very much she wanted 
to be a good teacher. Then she told 
him about some of her pupils and the 
amusing things they said. 

Dan liked the sound of her voice, 
and the way she laughed. He said the 
right things to show he was interested. 
When she stopped he started to hum 
to fill in the silence. 

Janet began fitting the words to the 
tune with a very good soprano. Pretty 
soon they were singing one song after 
another, taking turns at the harmony. 
Dan relaxed, and speeded up—just a 
little. 

They were having such a good time 
he almost forgot to turn off to the 
mess house. 

“I sure like singing,” Dan said, as 
he parked the truck. 

“So do I,” she said. “And you have 
a very good voice, Mr. Mulvaney.” 

It wasn’t the compliment so much 
as the way she said it that made him 
feel so happy. 

I NSIDE, they were immediately sur¬ 
rounded by most of the unattached , 
men, some of whom had met Janet 
and others who hadn’t but wanted to 
as soon as they saw her. 

The competition was keen most of 
the evening. Dan did well enough, but 
he got pretty sore at Carl Blakey for 
trying to cut in every time he danced 
with Janet. 

He didn’t mention the truck, or the 
kids, all during the evening. First, 
because he was having a good time 
and didn’t want to spoil it. And 
secondly, because he’d decided to 
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FIRST AID 
FORBABY’S 
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A step in time often saves nine. So be 
wise, and take this simple precaution at 
baby’s first sneeze or sniffle. Give Baby’s 
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tackle the subject on the way home. 

They started singing again as soon 
as they got in the truck. 

Then Janet said she was cold, and 
so, quite naturally, Dan felt he ought 
to put his arm around her. She didn’t 
come any closer, but she didn’t pull 
away either. 

“You’re driving very fast, aren’t 
you?” she said, as he rounded a bend 
with his left hand. 

He’d forgotten about his speed 
limit. But, somehow, now it didn’t 
seem to matter. 

“Oh, I know this road pretty well,” 
he said casually. He wasn’t going to 
miss this opening. “Been driving this 
road for two years now, and never had 
an accident.” 

“There’s always a first time for 
everything,” she observed with equal 
significance. 

Whether it was that, which sounded 
like an invitation, whether it was the 
night air, or whether it was merely 
part of his plan of attack, Dan 
wouldn’t have known. In any case, at 
this point it seemed quite a logical 
and pleasant idea to kiss her. And 
strangely enough, he went about it 
very calmly and deliberately. 

They were at the foot of the big 
hill, travelling along a fairly level 
stretch. It was a fortunate choice of 
location at any rate, as Dan had 
reason to recall later. 

Janet let her right arm describe a 
wide arc before her open palm con¬ 
nected squarely with Dan’s chin. It 
didn’t knock him out, of course, but 
the suddenness of it had almost the 
same effect. 

Before he’d recovered, he, the truck 
and Janet, were upside down in the 
ditch. 

“And you call yourself a good 
driver!” Those were her first un¬ 
friendly words as she disentangled 
herself from Dan’s arms. He’d put 
them fully around her for protection 
in the last second. 

He’d got a bump on his head from 
the windshield for his pains, but it 
wasn’t that that made him feel sick. 
It was the realization that he’d lost his 
fight for the kids. And very definitely 
and finally, he’d lost Janet Stephens. 
He didn’t know which upset him most. 

It was only a few minutes later that 
Carl Blakey came slowly down the 
hill in the station wagon, taking some 
of the dancers back to the village. 

“Are you sure you’re all right, 
Janet?” he kept repeating as he 
ushered her to the car. 

“Really, I’m quite all right. It was 
nothing at all,” Janet said, freeing her¬ 
self from Carl’s oversolicitous arm. 
But Dan knew her anger was directed 
at him. 

Carl had a wicked gleam of triumph 
in his eyes. “I’ll pick you up on the 
way back—in an hour or so,” he said 
heartlessly. Then, as a parting shot, 
“Well, I guess that’s that!” 

That, reflected Dan sadly, was for 
sure. 

C ARL took the kids to school in 
the station wagon on Monday 
morning. 

“Couldn’t do much about it Dan,” 
the manager explained. Miss Stephens 
’phoned on Sunday morning and told 
me about your—er—accident.” That 
was the only mention he made of the 
truck going in the ditch, although Carl 
had spread the news around camp and 
they’d had to get a tractor to pull it 
out. 


“She seemed pretty mad about 
something,” the manager continued. 
Then, sympathetically, “trouble with 
you, Dan, you haven’t got the right 
technique.” 

“Yes, I guess so,” Dan agreed 
glumly. 

And he was glum for a long time. It 
wasn’t his reputation as a driver he 
was concerned about now. Nor was it 
the kids—though he missed them. It 
was Janet. He tried not to think about 
her, but without much success. 

The change in the transport had an 
adverse effect on the morale of the 
children. Their former eagerness to 
get away to school was replaced by 
reluctance and bad temper. Parents 
had to cajole and argue and even 
resort to punishment to get their off¬ 
spring out of bed, breakfasted and 
aboard the station wagon on time. 

Dan heard about it, but it gave him 
little comfort. 

One morning Billy Svenson flagged 
him down. 

“Can I go with you, Dan?” he asked 
cheerfully. “Mr. Blakey went without 
me this morning.” 

Dan smiled understanding^. “Well, 
I dunno. Bucko. It’s against the rules. 
What would your folks say?” 

“Oh, they told me to come out and 
wait for you.” In confirmation, Mrs. 
Svenson came out the front door and 
waved. 

“Okay, hop in, young fella,” Dan 
said. 

“Miss Stephens was asking about 
you,” Billy said, as they started off. 

“Oh, was she now?” He tried to 
make it sound casual. 

“Yes. She said she hadn’t seen you 
at the last dance and she wondered 
if you were sick or something.” 

Dan’s heart skipped a beat. “Well 
that was mighty kind of her,” he said. 
Carl Blakey had taken her and he’d 
stayed away on purpose that night. 

“She said you had a good voice,” 
Billy went on. 

“Yes, I’ve heard that before,” Dan 
replied grimly. 

“But she did, Dan. It was during 
our singing lesson. She said we mine 
kids could all carry a tune very well 
and she supposed it was because we 
sang so much with you. She said that 
was one good thing you taught us.” 

“Condescending of her,” said Dan. 

“We told her we learnt a lot of 
things from you. All about horses, and 
hunting, and Indians, and stuff. And 
she said, well, we certainly seemed 
to come to school in a better mood 
when we came with you. She supposed 
it was because of all the fresh air we 
got.” 

Dan silently cursed all school 
teachers, especially young ones. 

“And we told her we didn’t like 
coming in the station wagon because 
Mr. Blakey talked all the time about 
what we were studying in school, and 
that made it seem like we’d already 
been to school before we came.” The 
prospect of double lessons all through 
the winter was more than he could 
bear. He lapsed into a gloomy silence. 

A little while later he reverted to 
the subject of Miss Stephens. “I don’t 
think she likes Mr. Blakey very much.” 

Again Dan’s heart skipped. “What 
makes you say that. Bucko?” 

“Oh, I dunno. Just the way she 
looks at him and talks to him. And 
she said she couldn’t go to the dance 
with him when he asked her yester¬ 
day.' She said she had a lot of papers 
to mark.” 
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Dan started singing after that, and 
Billy joined in on the choruses. The 
bell had rung when they got to the 
school, or he might even have gone 
inside. That’s how he was feeling. 

But somehow he never did work up 
enough courage to stop at the school- 
house. Janet wasn’t at the dance on 
Saturday, although he’d gone in the 
hope that she’d changed her mind. 
She did go on the following week— 
with the Wilkinsons, but Dan was on 
an overnight trucking job down the 
valley. A couple of the fellows said 
She’d asked about him. But they also 
said she danced a lot with Carl Blakey. 

T HE snow came early that year— 
and with a vengeance. It snowed 
all one week end, and on Monday 
morning Dan had to clear a track for 
Carl to follow in the station wagon. 
He got the kids to school all right, but 
only after Dan had pulled him out of 
a couple of snowdrifts. The kids were 
almost an hour late. 

It kept snowing all morning and 
on his second trip down to the station, 
he hung around and waited for Carl 
to show up. 

There was no sign of him by three- 
thirty, and he’d just about made up 
his mind to collect the kids himself 
when he heard the school bell ringing. 
The snow had stopped momentarily 
and the sound carried clearly down to 
the station. The insistent ringing 
spelled urgency. 

Dan climbed into the truck and 
headed for the school. 

Three of the mine kids were out on 
the road when he drew up. They had 
the bell with them. They’d been taking 
turns, ringing it for all they were 
worth. 

“Billy’s sick!” they yelled at him. 
“He’s awfully sick, Dan. Vomitting 
and everything. Miss Stephens said to 
ring the bell and perhaps somebody’d 
come.” 

He hurried inside. Billy was lying 
on the top of Janet’s desk. She had 
covered him with her coat. 

She looked up and Dan saw the 
relief in her eyes. “It’s serious, Dan, I 
think,” she whispered. “I think it’s 
appendicitis. It came on suddenly, 
just about two-thirty—but I think he 
must have had a pain before that. I 
thought Carl would be here before 
now and we could rush him to the 
doctor at the mine.” 

Carl’s in a snowbank,” Dan said. 
Then he bent over the boy. “Hiya, 
Bucko!” he said jovially, gently rough¬ 
ing Billy’s curls. “Got a bellyache?” 

“Sure have, Dan.” Billy wiped the 
tears from his face and tried to smile. 

“We’ll have you home in no time, 
fella ” Dan said. “You warm enough?” 

“I’m okay, Dan. But I’m sure glad 
you’re here.” 

Without a word to Janet, Dan 
picked up the boy gently in his arms. 
Then he turned to her. “Get the other 
kids to go to the station and tell them 
to wait for Carl there. If he doesn’t 
show up, the agent’ll look after them. 
You better come with me in the truck. 
Bring all the coats you can spare.” 

Then he was outside, carrying his 
burden as though it were a feather. 

Janet wasted no time. She told 
the three children what to do, locked 
the school door after them, and joined 
Dan in the cab. Billy was lying on the 
seat, Dan’s heavy coat underneath 
him. She put hers over him and pil¬ 
lowed his head on her lap. 

The boy didn’t say anything, but 


there were fresh tears on his cheek 
and his hands were tightly clenched. 

Dan shifted into gear and wheeled 
the truck onto the road. Gradually he 
built up the speed to thirty-five and 
held it there. It was snowing again and 
his earlier tracks were almost covered. 

He glanced at Billy and smiled 
reassuringly. “Ever tell you about the 
time I was trapping up in the hills 
and got my foot caught in a bear 
trap?” he said cheerfully. 

“No. Tell me about it Dan.” 

Dan looked quickly at Janet, but 
she was watching the road. 

“Well,” he began. “It was back in 
the winter of thirty-eight. That was a 
bad winter, that was. Lots of snow- 
twenty feet, some places in the hills. 
And cold! Why, if you spat, you’d 
have an icicle from your mouth to the 
groundl” 

Billy smiled in appreciation. 

“I was out by myself, way up back 
of Grizzly Mountain. Thought I’d see 
if I could catch one of those big brown 
bears in a trap I’d made by myself. It 
was an extra big trap, large enough to 
catch an elephant. . . .” 

The windshield wiper was clogged 
with snow and Dan reached out 
through the window to clear it. 

“. . . But nice and gentle too. Spring 
the trap, and she’d close fast but 
without so much as scratching a bear’s 
paw. You see, I wanted to get one of 
those brownies for a pet. See if I could 
tame him. 

“Well, I was roaming around look¬ 
ing for a place to set this trap when 
all of a sudden I came upon the big¬ 
gest bear tracks I’d ever seen. I said 
to myself, ‘That’s for me,’ and I set 
the trap right there in the snow, along 
the side of a cliff. The tracks were 
fresh and I figured that old Teddy 
would have to come back the way 
he’d gone.” 

“Why wasn’t he hibernating, Dan?” 
Billy asked. “I thought all bears hiber¬ 
nated in the winter.” 

Dan paused for only a fraction of a 
second. Time enough to see the smile 
on Janet’s face. 

“So they do, Bucko. At least all the 
bears I’ve ever known. But you see. 
I’d planned to set the trap near a cave 
or an old log where a bear might be 
sleeping. Then I’d wake him up and 
coax him out. But when I saw these 
big tracks, I figured this fella just 
wasn’t very sleepy that winter. . . .” 

T HEY were going over the narrow 
stretch above the lake, and it was 
getting dark. The headlights shining on 
the falling snow made the road almost 
indiscernible, but Dan didn’t diminish 
speed. He stuck his head out the win¬ 
dow occasionally to get his bearings 
but apart from that, he seemed to be 
driving by instinct. 

“Well, what happened then, Dan? 
Did he come back?” 

“He sure did,” Dan replied. “But I 
didn’t figure I’d be in the predicament 
I was when he did show up. You see, 
when I was tying the trap to an old 
tree, I accidentally slipped. Presto, 
the trap banged shut and I was 
caught. 

“Now, the trouble was, I hadn’t 
worked out a way of getting out of 
that trap without using a special key 
I’d left at home. So there I was, 
caught in my own bear trap, miles 
from nowhere up on the side of 
Grizzly Mountain. And it was thirty 
below zero!” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Billy. Janet was 
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looking at Dan as though she was see¬ 
ing him for the first time. 

“Well, I was sitting there in the 
snow feeling sorry for myself when all 
of a sudden I felt somebody breath¬ 
ing down the back of my neck. I 
looked around, and there, as big as 
life, was the biggest and ugliest look¬ 
ing grizzly I’d ever seen! He was just 
standing there, looking at me curious- 
like.” 

“What did you do?” 

“You’d hardly believe it, Bucko, but 
my gun was out of reach so . . . Hold 
it, there’s something ahead!” 

Fifty feet ahead, and hardly visible 
through the snow, was the station 
wagon. It was on the left side of the 
road, deep in a snowbank. Carl Blakey 
was in the middle of the road, jump¬ 
ing up and down, and waving his 
hands wildly. 

“Can’t stop now, Carl,” Dan said, 
shifting into gear. “Billy’s sick and 
we’ve got to get him to the doctor 
right away. I’ll be back later.” The 
truck started moving. 

C iARL hung on to the side of the 
* cab. “You can’t leave me like 
this!” he said, his voice almost break¬ 
ing. “Besides, you can’t get past. There 
isn’t enough room. You’ll go over the 
cliff.” 

“I’ll get by. Now get out of the 
way!” 

Carl looked pleadingly at Janet. 
Dan reached far out, grabbed Carl’s 
coat near the neck with his left hand, 
and pushed. The timekeeper fell out 
of sight into the snow. 

Dan drove the truck ahead slowly. 
Then, measuring the distance between 
the station wagon and the cliff, he 
stepped on the gas. He felt the rear 
wheel sink into the soft snow on the 
outer edge of the road. The truck 
lurched to the right. He pulled sharply 
to the left, put his foot to the floor¬ 
board—and they were in the clear. 

Janet reached over and put her 
hand gently on Dan’s arm. He grinned 
at her sheepishly. 

“Well, as I was saying, there I was 
—helpless. The bear stared at me and 
I stared at the bear. I figured the only 
thing to do. . . The story went on, 
building up to the miraculous climax. 
Billy listened, but Dan could see that 
he was fighting to concentrate. 

The heroic struggle against ines¬ 
capable odds continued until they 
reached the camp when the bear 
had freed Dan from the trap and they 
had become bosom pals. Billy was 
deathly pale and his eyes were tightly 
closed. 

They carried him into the sick bay 
and someone went for the doctor. He 
operated almost immediately. 

When it was over and Billy was 
safely asleep, Dan took Janet to the 
mess house for something to eat. 
Afterwards, going back to the truck, 
she reached for his hand. 

“Dan,” she said, looking into his 
eyes. “I’m terribly ashamed. I’ve been 
so wrong about you. You saved Billy’s 
life tonight, and it took that to make 
me realize it. I want you to drive my 
children to school from now on.” 

Dan smiled and returned the inti¬ 
mate pressure of her hand. “And 
we’re friends, Janet?” he said. 

“Yes, Dan, we’re friends—r e a 1 
friends.” She stood on tiptoe and 
kissed him. 

It was sometime later that they 
remembered Carl Blakey out in the 
snowbank. 
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woman 



R EFERENCE already has been made, on this 
page, to the custom now growing among 
rural women of European countries of 
extending hospitality to visitors from other lands. 
It has been stimulated by contacts through the 
Associated Country Women of the World. Some¬ 
times it is a group movement, where a local or a 
district organization assists by planning a tour 
covering certain points of interest; by making 
reservations for the visitors at some moderately 
priced, recommended hotel and advising on or 
even assisting with entertainment features. 

Frequently the idea behind it is merely a holiday 
period or a pleasurable excursion to provide a break 
from the usual routine or a change of scene. At 
other times it is tied in with some educational 
project and may embody a week’s course of lectures 
at some special school or college or a series of 
visits to industries or institutions. 

In Finland the Martha Union has, for some years 
past, arranged temporary vacation homes where 
Finnish housewives during the loveliest season of 
the year may rest and recover their strength. Special 
i care is taken to provide these features for mothers 


with many children and others who are strained 
and in need of repose. In cases where the societies 
have not been able to arrange vacation homes 
themselves, bursaries are distributed to deserving 
mothers and places are procured in suitable homes. 
During the summer of 1949, some 20 housewives 
from Sweden were received by the Martha Union 
and stayed at vacation homes. Last year it was the 
turn of the hostesses to visit their guests in Sweden. 
It is reported that the satisfaction and joy at these 
vacation journeys has been great on both sides. 

Each summer The Co-operated Danish House¬ 
wives arrange in July a special holiday course at a 
famous youth college for housewives. The program 
includes lectures and discussions concerning social 
life, children and educational topics. There is a 
program of singing, folk dancing, rest periods and 
excursions. Women from other Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries and northern Germany have been taking part. 

From Holland 55 groups of members have 
exchanged visits with English, Swedish and Swiss 
rural women. Dutch and English country girls have 
been enabled to exchange summer work in homes 
with Swiss girls for several weeks, during consecu- 


Hospitality extended by rural women 
does much to bring about a better under¬ 
standing between the people of many 
countries 

by AMY J. ROE 

tive years. The reports of these country girls after 
the experience has been instructive both to them¬ 
selves and their sponsors. It should be noted that 
the Swiss Country Women’s Association has had in 
the forefront of its activities, for several years, the 
development of a plan for technical training for 
farm women. This program is based on the belief 
that only those who recognize farming as a definite 
vocation and mode of life will find in it proper 
satisfaction and remain loyal to the land. The plan 
includes a definite apprenticeship of work in a farm 
home, attendance at a domestic college or short 
courses for at least four months and exchange visits 
on an international basis. It is considered to be of 
great importance that young girls get to know con¬ 
ditions and people in other countries. 

In many instances the hospitality accorded is on 
an individual basis. Visitors are received and enter¬ 
tained in private homes and made in every possible 
way to feel that they are welcomed. An example of 
this was experienced by the members of the Cana¬ 
dian Women’s Institutes party on tour to the Asso¬ 
ciated Country Women of the World Triennial 
Conference at Copenhagen last summer. As a mem¬ 
ber of that party of 23 who arrived at Liverpool on 
a Friday morning in late August, I am happy to 
tell how we were made quickly to feel both wel¬ 
comed and at home among English people. 

It was for most of us, our first experience of a trip 
abroad. We found a group of Liverpool W.I. mem¬ 
bers waiting on the wharf to welcome us. Each 
Canadian had received in advance a notice that she 
was invited to be a guest in some private home in 
Cheshire over the week end. We gathered at a hotel 
and soon English women came to take us by car to 
our hostesses. I was fortunate in being taken to the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Duncan McFarlane, a young 
Scottish couple with two small children, near Hart¬ 
ford.' My companion, Anna Templeton of New¬ 
foundland, was nearby at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tugman. 

Our hosts and their friends did their utmost in a 
gracious manner to make us feel welcomed and at 
home. We were driven through the pleasant English 
countryside, over the salt mining area and learned 
something of its story. We saw evidence of the 
activity of the great Imperial Chemical Industries 
at whose “works” most of the local people are 
employed. We saw large tracts of land planted in 
thick but orderly fashion to trees in Britain’s 
reforestation scheme. 

On Saturday evening, Anna Templeton and I 
met with the local committee of some 15 women 
who had been in charge of making arrangements 
for the Canadian visitors. We met in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Birthistle in a house over 200 years 
old. The old farmhouse had been remodelled and 
the room that once had been the kitchen with a 
huge fireplace and stairway to the floor above was 
now a most pleasant living room. 

We spent the evening chatting about life in Can¬ 
ada and England, comparing the activities of the 
W.I. at home and there. Hartford has 220 members 
who meet in interest groups in a church hall. In 
Cheshire there are 140 W.I. locals with 12,000 
members. Drama and song festivals are featured. 
There are also interest or hobby groups in leather- 
craft, films, local history, home economics, demon¬ 
stration courses at agricultural colleges, etc. We 
were told that their members are definitely con¬ 
cerned with international subjects. A memorial has 
been founded to Grace Haddow, one of the 
founders of the English W.I. movement. Each year 
a sum of £20 each is awarded to two W.I. members 
to assist them in going abroad. In 1950 a Cheshire 
woman was selected and went to France. 
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PURE 

FOOD 


SAFE 

DRUGS 


I N the Canada of today 
the homemaker is able 
to do her marketing 
with confidence—confident 
that the food she buys is 
pure and the drugs she 
purchases are safe. It was 
not always so, however. 

The adulteration of food 
began with the introduc¬ 
tion of trade and com¬ 
merce; and adulterated 
meats, drugs, bread and 
flour, wine and ale are 
mentioned frequently 

throughout history. In both early Rome and Athens 
wine was adulterated so extensively that even the 
rich could not obtain natural wines that had not 
been diluted and artificially colored. Ancient writers 
tell us that opium was frequently adulterated with 
gum, and drugs mixed with the juices and leaves 
of numerous plants. 

Drastic punishments were sometimes meted out 
to dishonest butchers, bakers and 
brewers in the Middle Ages. There 
are records of bakers adding a fine, 
white, sweet-tasting earth to the 
bread for added weight. Punish¬ 
ment for such an act consisted of 
lashings or beatings and exposure 
in the pillory with the faulty loaf 
strung around the rogue’s neck. At 
other times the sentences were light 
and the fines small. A wine seller in 
France was given only one month’s 
imprisonment for adding bella¬ 
donna to his wine, thus causing the 
death of at least one person. 

I N early Canadian times liquor 
was so badly adulterated that it 
had been suggested to the legisla¬ 
ture that all liquor be banned from 
Canada. The legislators modified 
the suggestion, however, to mean 
only bad liquor and they passed a 
bill requiring all brewers and manu¬ 
facturers of liquor to buy a licence. 

As the country began to expand 
and there was a sale for large quantities of food in 
the camps and new towns in the West, adulteration 
of food began on a major scale. 

The need for government control soon became 
apparent and Canada’s first Food and Drugs Adult¬ 
eration Act was passed in 1874. Of all the food 
samples tested that first year, over 51 per cent was 
adulterated. The list included nine out of ten 
samples of coffee, four of 20 specimens of tea, 34 
of 58 samples of milk and 17 of 19 trial lots of 
pepper. Within the next seven years, however, 
adulteration had been cut in half and as legislation 
strengthened the percentage dropped sharply until 
at the present time the rate is between one and 
two per cent. 

Most cases of adulteration today are due to ignor¬ 
ance or accident rather than fraud. Most manufac¬ 
turers are anxious to produce the best product they 
can. If a mistake is made they are more than willing 
to co-operate with the authorities and do all in their 
power to correct the error. A few, however, do take 


Retail stores are visited frequently by food and drug inspectors. 


lloiv the Canadian public is protected in 
buying food and drugs by the adminis¬ 
trative, laboratory and field work of a 
special department of government 

by LILLIAN VIGRASS 


advantage of any situation 
that offers and it is here 
that the food and drug 
people really step down 
hard. An example of this 
occurred during the last 
war when pepper was in 
short supply. Pepper, la¬ 
belled pure, but actually 
half rice starch and half 
pepper, had been offered 
for sale throughout west¬ 
ern Canada. The manu¬ 
facturer refused to change 
his label when requested, 
and the authorities were forced to seize between 
four and five tons of the product. 

T HE Food and Drug division of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare is responsible 
for administering the Food and Drugs Act. Their 
duty is to see that all food sold in Canada is pure 
and wholesome and that the drugs may be used 
safely for their given purposes. It also administers the Patent Medicine Act 
which controls the manufacture, licensing, advertising and sale of all so- 
called secret-formula remedies. 

In 1948, the control of the sale of cosmetics, also, was taken over by the 
Pure Food and Drug administrations. In no way do they endeavor to dispel 
the idea of secrecy and romance that is associated with the ancient art of 

cosmetics, but they do want to pro¬ 
tect Canadians against harmful in¬ 
gredients and from the misleading 
and grossly exaggerated claims 
which are made bom time to time 
by a few manufacturers. Such 
descriptions as “crow’s foot” cream, 
hair “color restorer” and “nourish¬ 
ing” cream are not considered fair 
or honest. Most cosmetics on the 
market are, happily, free from 
harmful ingredients and are reason¬ 
ably safe for most people if prop¬ 
erly used. 

There are five regional offices 
located across Canada in addition 
to a headquarters organization at 
Ottawa. Each regional department 
consists of a director, several in¬ 
spectors, a clerical and a laboratory 
staff. They are located at Winnipeg 
Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal and 
Halifax. 

In the laboratory the samples 
gathered by the inspectors are 
analyzed. Almost any day one may 
see a wide range of foods being 
tested—such as macaroni, rice, bak¬ 
ing powder, bread, jam, dried egg, 
fish, candy, olive oil, etc. One of 
the foods most frequently analyzed 
is sausage. This may be because of 
the large number of small manu¬ 
facturers making sausage or it may 
be due to the ease with which the 
food can be adulterated. Too much 
cereal, too much water, or the addi¬ 
tion of dyes and preservatives are 
the usual reasons for complaints. 
Soft drinks, too, receive much atten- 


Loft: Orange peel is examined 
before being allowed entry into 
Canada. 

Below: An analysis being made of 
sausage, one of the worst offenders , 
for its moisture content. 
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LEARN TYPING 

Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Accounting, etc., at home. 
Full particulars on request from 

The M.C.C. SCHOOLS 
WINNIPEG MANITOBA 


-HU ME IV- 

Sewing Machines 

New 1951 models now available with all latest 
features. Reverse-sew, floating foot, automatic 
tension and bobbin winder, etc. Finest sewing 
machine available today, at lowest prices in 
Canada. Write for full particulars. Merchants are 
requested to write for dealers’ offer. 

Humen Sewing Machine Co. 

8712—118th AVE. EDMONTON, ALTA. 



Activated 

Seismotite 

(PATENTED PROCESS) 

gives famous 

Old Dutch Cleanser 

Twice 
Ibe Speed 

of the average of ALL 
other leading cleansers 


DOES THE WHOLE JOB 
IN HALF THE TIME 


*Proved by Famous 
Independent Laboratory 


SEVEN TIMES MORE 
GREASE-REMOVING 
- ACTION 

Amazing new grease-dissolver 
cuts stubborn grease on contact! 


ELEVEN TIMES 
BUSIER SUDSING 
ACTION 

Rich suds float away grease 
grime and dirt. 



tion. Saccharine is sometimes used as 
a sweetening agent in place of sugar 
and if the processors are careless there 
may be a sediment left at the bottom 
of the filled bottles. 

The central laboratories at Ottawa 
devote the greater part of their time 
to the development of standards and 
methods, special surveys of food not 
reported by the inspectors and of 
fundamental research work. A special 
staff reviews all advertising that con¬ 
cerns food and drugs for false, exag¬ 
gerated, misleading and evasive 
claims. The division must approve all 
radio “commercials” before they go on 
the air and they evaluate all printed 
advertising that appears in Canadian 
publications. 

T HE inspectors are stationed in the 
larger centers throughout Canada. 
They buy food and drugs from many 
sources in both urban and rural areas. 
Samples of questionable products are 
sent to regional headquarters where 
they are tested in the laboratories and 
false, exaggerated, misleading and 
evasive claims on labels are investi¬ 
gated. Any food which is suspected 
of being adulterated is seized and 
held by the inspector. After proper 
investigation, adulterated and mis- 
Rranded food is not allowed to go 
back on the market. Harmful food 
and drugs are destroyed. Misbranded, 
but wholesome, food is relabelled 
by the manufacturer, or, if he refuses 
to, or cannot change the label to suit 
the division, the food is donated to 
charitable institutions. 

One of the difficulties that every 
inspector meets is the difficulty of get¬ 
ting rid of large quantities of undesir¬ 
able food that has been seized by the 
division in his area. For instance, it is 
not easy to give away five tons of 
pepper to charitable organizations 
when they hesitate to accept food 
which has been banned from the 
market. Or how would one go about 
destroying 17,000 cases of canned 
tomato juice which contains steel wool 
scrapings. The juice is unfit for human 
consumption, it cannot be recondi¬ 
tioned and so must be destroyed. To 
burn it is impossible. It cannot be left 
in the dump where someone could 
pick it up and use it. In one case it was 
decided to bury it in a deep pit near 
the city dump. It took several men a 
full day to haul the cases from the 
warehouses in immense trucks and to 
bury it in the huge pit that had been 
dug there for the purpose. 

To pass inspection, food labels must 
give certain information—the common 
name of the article, the name and 
address of the manufacturer or dis¬ 
tributor, the weight of the contents if 
over two ounces, added preservative 
or coloring when added and a com¬ 
plete list of ingredients in descending 
order by weight. For example, if a 
tinned meat is sold as chicken and veal 
loaf, not only must the label show the 
name of the manufacturer and the 
weight of the product but there must 
be more chicken than veal in the can¬ 
ned product—otherwise the label must 
read veal and chicken loaf. 

Unless a drug is registered under 
the Patent Medicine Act the label must 
show the ordinary name of the drug or 
the full list of ingredients, the name 
and address of the manufacturer, the 
weight of the contents if over two 
(Please turn to page 72) 


Johnson’s Glo-Coat 



makes floor waxing easy 

Just spread on and let dry. 

Glo-Coat shines itself without rubbing I 

and the shine lasts longer 


Glo-Coat’s guarantee: Repeated cleaning with 
a mop dampened in clear water won’t wash the 

xitoy ouraxr I 




Softness is so very important in a bath¬ 
room tissue and Purex is soft—especially 
soft—for safe, healthy, personal care. 
Purex is strong too—just right to assure 
firmness without irritation to sensitive skin. 

P-F-f 


SAFE, 

HEALTHY 

CARE 
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24 pages, fully illustrated . . . 

giving easy-to-follow directions 
for making convenient Robin 
Hood Refrigerator Sweet 
Dough . . . plus recipes for 
mouth-watering Pan Buns, 
Fan Tans, Jelly Braid and 
Hungarian Coffee Cake. 

You don’t need refrigeration 

to enjoy these wonderful reci¬ 
pes . . . but if you do have any 
kind of refrigeration, here’s 
happy news! You can prepare 
an extra large batch of Sweet 
Dough, place it in your refri- 


Don’t miss out! For your free copy, simply 
send your name and address, with your written 
request for the Robin Hood Sweet Dough 
Recipe Book, to: 

RITA MARTIN, 

Director, Home Service Department A , 

ROBIN HOOD FLOUR MILLS LTD. 

300 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


gerator, milk house, or other 
cold place, and use just as 
much as you need whenever 
you bake! 


Tune in ... "THE ROBIN HOOD MUSICAL KITCHEN ... Mon., Wed., Fri. 


(Trans-Canada Network) 


Robin Hood Flour 

k'id if ito/td i 5Sdutf Hfuum! 



Apricot upside-down cake makes an attractive dessert for any occasion • 


'Tasty 0-piicot Desserts 

These delicious dried fruits are a boon to the 
housewife in preparing late-winter varieties 

by EEFIE BUTLEK 


T HOSE packages of golden sun- 
dried apricots, the aristocrat of 
dried fruits, are back on the 
grocers’ shelves again. What a boon 
they are in preparing late - winter 
desserts when your supply of canned 
fruits is almost depleted. 

Cooking dried fruits by the quick 
method, which does not entail over¬ 
night soaking, gives a stewed fruit 
superior flavor, texture, and appear¬ 
ance. A modified version of soaking 
and long, slow simmering may be 
found beneficial if your packaged 
fruit is many months old. Best results 
will be obtained if fruit is first covered 
with boiling water. 

One pound of uncooked dried apri¬ 
cots yields approximately two and a 
quarter pounds of cooked fruit, a 
point of economy to remember in the 
purchase of all dried fruits. Many 
methods of using apricots in tasty 
dishes are illustrated in the following 
recipes. 

Stewed Drietl Apricots 

Rinse apricots in warm water and 
drain. Cover generously with boiling 
water and boil from 40 to 50 minutes, 
depending on the softness of the fruit. 
Add Vz to % cup of sugar for each cup of 
apricots, depending on taste for sweet¬ 
ness, the last 5 minutes of cooking. Add 
more water as, and if, needed. Equal 
parts of prunes and apricots cooked 
together make a very delicious sauce. 


Apricot Upside-Down Cake 


3 or 4 T. butter 
% c. brown sugar 
Cooked apricot 
halves 
1 c. sugar 
Vz c. butter or 
shortening 


2 


eggs 

c. apricot juice 
or milk 
tsp. baking 
powder 
c. flour 


Vz tsp. salt 


Cream butter and brown sugar and 
spread on the bottom of a round, deep 
pan. Arrange apricot halves, cut side up, 
on top of sugar mixture. Set on back of 
stove while you prepare the batter made 
from the last seven ingredients. Cream 
the shortening, add sugar, add beaten 
eggs and beat up together. Sift flour, 
baking powder and salt. Add milk or 
apricot juice alternately with the flour. 
Mix thoroughly. Pour batter carefully 
over the fruit in the pan so as not to dis¬ 
turb its pattern. Bake 50 minutes in a 
moderate oven, 350° F. Turn onto large 
serving platter. Serve warm with or with¬ 
out cream. Serves 8. 


Dried Aprieot-Honey Conserve 

IV 2 c. dried % c. chopped 

apricots walnut meats 

2 c. honey 


Rinse apricots in hot water. Drain. 
Place in a bowl or colander and steam 
over hot water for 15 or 20 minutes. Put 
apricots through food chopper, using a 
fine knife. Bring honey to boiling point 
and remove from heat at once. Add apri¬ 
cots and nuts, and stir to blend. Pour 
into sterilized glasses and seal. Let stand 
4 or 5 days before using. Makes approxi¬ 
mately 2 pints. 


Apricot Queen of Puddings 


Fart 1 

1 slice white 
bread 1 inch 
thick 

1 egg and 2 egg 
yolks 

% c. sugar 

1 Vz c. milk 


1 tsp. vanilla 
Part II 

1 c. cooked 
apricots 

2 egg whites 
4 T. sugar 

1 tsp. vanilla 
Dash of salt 


Part I—Soak bread in milk. Beat whole 
egg and 2 egg yolks. Add sugar and 
beat until light; add to the bread and 
milk mixture and beat all together until 
very light. Add vanilla and blend well. 
Pour into a buttered pudding dish and 
set in pan of hot water in moderate oven 
till the custard sets (about 45 minutes). 
Part II—Mash drained, cooked apricots 
to a pulp and spread over the cooked 
pudding. Beat egg whites stiff; gradually 
add sugar and vanilla. Spread over apri¬ 
cots. Bake in a moderate oven until 
meringue is golden brown. Serve dessert 
either hot or cold. Serves 6. 


2 T. lemon juice 
Baked pastry shell 
(9 inches ) 


Fruit Whip Pie 

1 c. cooked, dried 3 egg whites 
apricots, or 
peaches, or 
prunes 

% c. sugar 

Mash fruit to. a pulp. If prunes are 
used remote pits. Add Vz cup sugar and 
stir to blend. Beat egg whites stiff, add 
lemon juice and gradually beat in the 
remaining sugar. Fold in fruit in small 
portions. Pour into baked shell and bake 
in slow oven, 300° F., for about 40 
minutes or until set. Cool on a warm 
place out of drafts. Serve with a thin 
layer of sweetened whipped cream if 
desired. Serves 6. 

Spiced Apricot Pie 

2 c. dried apricots 2 T. quick-cook- 


or peaches 
V/z c. water 
1 c. sugar 
% tsp. salt 


ing tapioca 
1 tsp. cinnamon 
V\ tsp. cloves 
1 T. butter 


Prepare sufficient pastry for a double 
crust. Rinse apricots in boiling water and 
allow them to soak for a few minutes if 
very dry. Put apricots through a food 
chopper using a fine knife. Combine fruit 
pulp with water, sugar, salt, tapioca and 
spice. Bring to a boil and continue boiling 
3 or 4 minutes, stirring continually to pre¬ 
vent scorching. Pour into pastry lined pie 
shell, dot with butter, cover with the top 
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crust and brush over with milk. Bake 30 
to 40 minutes in a hot oven, 425° F. 
Serves 6 to 8. 

Apricot Delight 

1 c. sweetened, Vi c. sugar 

cooked apricots 1 T. plain gelatin 

1 c. liquid from 3 T. cold water 
fruit Vi tsp. salt 

1 T. cornstarch 1 c. whipping 

% tsp. cinnamon cream 

Vi tsp. cloves 

Cut or mash fruit into small parts, add 
fruit juice, cornstarch, spice, sugar and 
salt. Blend thoroughly and bring to a 
boil. Cook and stir until cornstarch is 
cooked. Remove from the heat and add 
gelatin that has been moistened in cold 
water. Stir to dissolve gelatin. Chill until 
thick but not firm. Whip cream thick but 
not stiff. Whip cooled fruit mixture into 
cream, a small portion at a time. Chill. 


Serve with a topping of custard or whip¬ 
ped cream. Serves 6. 

Apricot Quick Loaf 
1 c. dried apricots 4 T. butter or 

3 c. sifted flour shortening 

4 tsp. baking 2 eggs 

powder 1 c. milk 

Vs tsp. soda 2 T. grated rind 

IV 2 tsp. salt of orange 

3 T. sugar 

Wash apricots in hot water, drain and 
put through a food chopper with a 
medium knife. (If apricots are very dry 
Soak 20 minutes before chopping.) Sift 
flour with baking powder, soda, salt and 
sugar. Work butter into flour. Combine 
beaten eggs with milk, add to dry in¬ 
gredients and mix. Add apricots and 
grated orange, mix well. Pour into 
greased loaf pan. Bake in moderate oven, 
350° F., for 1 hour and 15 minutes. 


Spicy, buttered beets will add new color and flavor to winter meals. 

Beets Tfiabe eclal 

Unusual and tasty recipes that make beets a family favorite 


T IRED of the same buttered or 
pickled beets? Your family will 
show new interest in this ruby- 
red vegetable if it appears on the 
table in these extra-special dishes. The 
recipes are unusual and so tasty that 
the family probably will ask for 
seconds. 

The quickest method of cooking 
beets is in the pressure cooker. Wash 
them well but leave the skins on—they 
are more easily removed alter cooking. 
If the oven is already in use beets may 
be baked in their jackets just as one 
does potatoes. Then slide off the skins 
and continue preparations as you 
choose. 

Beet and Celery Salad 

1 tsp. sugar % c. diced cucum- 


cooked beets 
Vi tsp. pepper 
1 c. thick, sour 
cream or milk 


Spiced Beets 

1 T. flour % tsp. salt 


2 c. diced, her with skins 

cooked beets left on 

2 T. minced Vi c. diced celery 

pickle 2 T. chopped 

Vs c. French onion 

dressing 

Add sugar to French dressing. Combine 
all ingredients and chill about V 2 hour. 
Taste and add salt if necessary. Serve on 
greens garnished with cucumber. 

The French dressing is made by mixing 

1 cup salad oil, V 2 cup vinegar, 1 tsp. each 
of salt, paprika, sugar and dry mustard 
and a few grains of cayenne. Shake 
vigorously each time before using. 

Bacon Beets in Sour Cream 
Gravy 

4 slices bacon, 3 c. sliced, 
diced cooked beets 

xl 2 tsp. salt Vi tsp. pepper 

Vi c. beet juice 1 c. thick, sour 

2 T. flour cream or milk 

Fry bacon until crisp; drain. Keep 4 T. 

bacon fat in pan and blend in flour, salt 
and pepper. Stir in beet juice and cream. 
Cook until slightly thickened, about 5 
minutes, stirring constantly. Add beets; 
cover and heat. Sprinkle bacon over top 
before serving. 


Vi tsp. paprika Vi tsp. cinnamon 

Vi tsp. nutmeg Vs tsp. cloves 

2 T. vinegar Vs c. water 

2 c. cooked, 2 T. dark corn 

diced beets syrup 

1 T. melted butter 

Combine the dry ingredients; blend in 
the vinegar, water and syrup. Add beets 
and butter and pour in a greased baking 
dish; cover. Bake 30 minutes in a mod¬ 
erate oven (375° F.). 

Beet Casserole 

2 T. melted butter 1 c. buttered 

1 c. liquid In crumbs 

which beets 2 T. flour 

were cooked % tsp. salt 

1 T. sugar 2 c. diced 

1-2 T. prepared cooked beets 

horseradish 

Blend the butter and flour. Gradually 
add the beet liquid and cook until thick, 
stirring constantly. Add other ingredi¬ 
ents except bread crumbs. Pour into 1 
quart casserole and top with the crumbs. 
Bake 15 to 20 minutes at 375° F. 

Pork and Beets 

1 c. diced, lean Vi c. chopped 

pork onion 

V 2 tsp. salt Vi tsp. pepper 

2 T. flour 4 c. water 

2 c. diced, 2 T. vinegar 

cooked beets 

Brown pork in 1 T. fat; add onion and 
cook until yellow and tender. Blend in 
salt, pepper and flour. Add water and 
simmer 45 minutes. Add beets and cook- 
10 minutes more, then add vinegar; serve 
hot. 

Stuffed Beets 

6 medium-sized 1 T. butter 

beets Salt and pepper 

1 c. boiled peas 

Cook beets and skin. Cut in halves 
crosswise. Hollow out some of the pulp. 
Mix chopped insides with peas and but¬ 
ter, heat through. Pile into beet cups and 
serve hot, garnished with a sprig of 
parsley. 


they’ll really sing over! 


New birthdays coming up ... 
and a wonderful new MAGIC 
birthday cake to thrill the party! 
Glamorous—yet easy to make 
and fix. And so perfectly baked, 
the sure Magic way! Feathery- 
light, flawless in texture, and 


above all, rapturous flavour! 

Yes,foruniformlyfine baking 
results it pays to depend on 
Magic Baking Powder. Costs less 
than 1 d per average baking. Safe¬ 
guards more costly ingredients. 
Always keep Magic on hand! 


MAGIC BIRTHDAY CAKE 


Sift flour. Magic Baking Powder and salt together 
3 times. Cream shortening and butter or margarine 
together; gradually blend in sugar. Add beaten 
eggs, part at a time, beating well after each 
addition; mix in orange rind. Measure milk and 
add vanilla. Add flour mixture to creamed mixture 
about a quarter at a time, alternating with three 
additions of milk and combining lightly after 
each addition. Turn into one 7" and one 9" 
round cake pan, 1 W deep, which have been 
greased and lined on the bottom with greased 
paper—if pans are shallow, line sides with a 
“collar” of greased heavy paper. Bake in 
moderate oven, 3 50°, 35 to 45 minutes, 
depending upon size of cake. Cover and decorate 
cold cake with butter icing—tinted to match 
candles, for filling and lower layer; 


3 cups sifted pastry flour 
or 2 H cups sifted hard- 

wheat flour 

4 tsps. Magic Baking 
Powder 

3 A tsp. salt 
6 tbsps. shortening 

1V4 tsps. 


6 tbsps. butter or 
margarine 

IV2 cups granulated sugar 
4 eggs, well beaten 
IV2 tsps. grated orange 
rind 

lVi cups milk 
vanilla 
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Waskdau tfnsutance 

Items in laundering that save money 
by MARGARET M. SPEECHLY 


The Country Guide 

H ERE is one kind of insurance 
that calls for no outlay in cash; 
instead it keeps money in your 
pocket. It consists of information that 
helps you to conserve your washable 
clothing. 

The mounting cost of textiles has 
forced consumers to replace old 
methods of laundering with newer 
procedures that protect fabrics. The 
longer your purchases last, the longer 
you can postpone replacements. This 
saves actual cash. Further, if the origi¬ 
nal beauty of the material is retained, 
the greater your satisfaction. 

With this in view, it will pay you to 
go over your laundry set-up to see 
whether it is easy on your washables. 
Start with the water supply because 
on the prairie it is the Number One 
Problem. Have you sufficient to do a 
good cleaning job and is the quality 
good? 

Many people regard hard water as 
a nuisance to be endured; actually it 
is far more than that. Besides adding 
greatly to the burden of washday, it 
increases the cost of living and 
shortens the life of fabrics. 

Before any dirt can be removed, it 
is necessary to get rid of the minerals 
that interfere with cleaning. The 
harder the water the more softener 
you must buy. If you do not deal with 
softening in a systematic manner, you 
will use more soap than you need, 
which adds to the expense. 

On top of that, there is the damage 
hard water does to materials. The 
harm may not be noticeable immedi¬ 
ately but week by week hard water 
weakens yarns, dims colors, causes 
harshness and starts your garments on 
the road to the rag bag. Add to all 
this, the effect of hardness on plumb¬ 


ing and utensils and the total cost 
becomes staggering. 

Insufficient water also plays a part 
in the cost of living. Without plenty 
for proper cleansing and thorough 
rinsing, clothes do not look as nice or 
last as long as they should. 

Unless you are satisfied with your 
own situation do not delay any longer 
in seeking improvement. Send for a 
copy of the free bulletin “Treatment 
of Farm Water Supplies,” prepared by 
the Prairie Rural Housing Committee-. 
It is packed with valuable information 
that is worth money to prairie resi¬ 
dents. Write to your provincial exten¬ 
sion service for a copy. 

This pamphlet tells you how to 
secure a good supply of water, how to 
deal with hardness, how to install 
cisterns and dugouts. The diagrams of 
filters and softening systems are simple 
and easy to follow. The information is 
practical, non-technical and full of in¬ 
terest. It can easily save you thousands 
of dollars by showing how to avoid 
snags in planning and construction. 

THER items beside water need 
checking if you seek to prolong 
the life of fabrics. Are you relying on 
one product for removing soil? Years 
ago, homemade soap was considered 
sufficient for the entire wash. It varied 
from batch to batch and many times 
contained surplus alkali that took a 
heavy toll of woollens and colored 
goods. 

Today, you can do a better laundry 


job with less wear if you employ sev¬ 
eral products. The finest soap flakes, 
or a mild synthetic detergent removes 
soil easily and effectively from fine 
fabrics. They are harmed by the kind 
of soap needed for dealing with the 
dirt on junior’s play clothes. Study the 
products on the market, experiment 
with different brands so that you buy 
only those suitable in your particular 
situation. 

Even the most efficient soaps can 
easily be wasted in water generally 
considered soft. Traces of hardness use 
up a lot of soap in the course of a 
year, so check your supply carefully. 
When softening is necessary, are you 
using the best product? 

Washing soda thoroughly dissolved 
may be the answer to your problem. 
Or you may like tri-sodium-phosphate 
(called t-s-p). In any case, measure 
accurately, not only to save money, 
but to prevent harm to fabrics. Stir 
well as you add the softener and allow 
at least 15 minutes for the chemical to 
do its work. 

Newer types of softener are appear¬ 
ing on the market called normalizers 
which do not leave sediment or scum 
as older types do. The water is clear 
instead of cloudy. These products cost 
more but it will pay you to keep an 
eye on them. 

Of course you are taking advantage 
of synthetic detergents, partly because 
they are not affected by hardness but 
also because they are excellent for 


cleansing woollens and fine fabrics. As 
with soaps, some are best for gentle 
cleaning and others for heavier 
cleansing. 

L ITTLE attention was paid years 
ago, to the part played by tempera¬ 
ture in getting clothes clean, but today 
it is recognized as an important factor 
in the removal of soil. It is not enough 
to wash woollens at lukewarm 
temperature (95°-100°); the rinses 
must be exactly the same heat. 

Merely feeling the water is not 
enough since some people can stand 
more warmth than others. It is quite 
possible that your right hand is not as 
sensitive to heat as your left. A few 
degrees one way or the other can add 
to your cost of living. 

It is not necessary to invest in an 
expensive thermometer—the kind used 
for dairy work is quite good enough, 
or perhaps you have a bath ther¬ 
mometer. Give attention to the heat at 
each step of the washing process and 
during drying too. It is fatal to hang 
woollens over the range or on a radia¬ 
tor or to hang them outside in winter 
or in a cold attic. 

Even cottons and linens come 
cleaner when the temperature is right. 
A presoak at 90° for a few minutes 
gets rid of loose dirt and softens pro¬ 
tein soil. From then onwards, the hot¬ 
ter the water the more thorough the 
cleansing will be. 

Suds at 140° (too hot for your 
hands) removes dirt better than at 
120°. The hotter the rinses the better 
the color of the wash will be and this 
is true of tubfast colors too. 

By carefully checking your methods, 
you may discover other ways of pro¬ 
tecting your precious fabrics. 
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Here are some new and fresh suggestions 
for your needleivork basket in 1951 

by FLORENCE WEBB 


na\e-a 


teces 


men 


. . . not just any fabric 
for that smart new dress 
you are planning, but the 
one and only lystav —with 
its smooth, sparkling 
surface. It tailors superbly, 
it’s washable, and is marked 
tebilized for tested 
crease-resistance. Choose 
your favourite from any 
beautiful plain colours and 
i unusually attractive prints. 

By the yard at 
better stores. $1.49 yd. 


Design No. 866. ? ^ * 

Each square meas- ' * §| 

ures seven inches. Each ^ f 

rately and when the last ^dge , .. 

mat for a dressing table." Single squares fr 

placed on either side of the mat make it y&T 

a three-piece set (four squares in all). Four squares worked together make a 
nice centerpiece for a table. Six squares joined together make a large tray or 
coffee table cover. Twenty-five squares make a 36 by 36-inch tablecloth. 
Thirty-six make a 45 by 45-inch cloth and 100 squares make a 72 by 72-inch 
cloth. Finest quality ivory embroidery linen is used and instructions are in¬ 
cluded. Squares are 12 cents each. Please state number required and please 
check to be sure money enclosed is correct. Embroidery floss is five cents per 
skein (one skein works two squares). Embroidery needles are five cents per 
package. 


TOOTAL Fabrics are unique to-day for their 
6uperb texture, and suppleness, their truly 
remarkable strength and resilience . . . there simply is 
nothing to equal them. Why? Because tootal of 
Manchester, England, have been making fine fabrics during 
many, years of patient research and experiment, hacked by 
the creative skill of master craftsmen and designers. 

That is why you will always 


lanstels 


3 2 MOTIFS 


TOOTAL and other brand names mentioned are Registered Trade Marks. 


Broadhurst Lee Co. Ltd., 

Dept. 5G, 643 Craig St. West, Montreal, Que, 


Design No. T-158. 

These motifs are cute as buttons and are just in time for your spring sewing 
for the younger members of the family. There are coy ducks; saucy lambs; 
quaint gazelles; impudent kittens; playful dogs and busy elephants ... 32 
motifs in all to sew on pockets, collars, aprons and the hundred-and-one wear¬ 
ables little ones require. Some are smart, also, for decorating home pieces. And 
this transfer (called “Silvertex”) is something new and different—the transfers 
are silver—stamp light on dark materials and dark on light materials. Design 
No. T-158, 30 cents. Embroidery floss (six strand), any color, five cents per 
skein. Embroidery needles five cents per package. 


Please send me: 


FREE FABRIC SWATCHES 


THE NAME OF MY NEAREST TOOTAL RETAILER 


Name 


Address 


Province. 


Note details re materials, color and price. 

All items are mailed postage paid. Order by design number. 

Address orders, with correct remittance, to The Country Guide Needlework. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


BLF-10B 
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At every age the individual skin requires 
special care for true complexion loveliness 

by LORETTA MILLER 



1 SATINIZES PALMS. Even rough palms 
are soothed and smoothed. New Hinds’ 
“skin-affinity” ingredients actually help 
to soften calluses. 

2 BEAUTIFIES SKIN. New Hinds is enriched 
with lanolin to make your hands feel softer 
instantly—protect them longer. Works 
wonders on rough, dry skin! 


3 SOFTENS CUTICLE. Nails look neater 
with New Hinds helping to keep cuticle 
pliable. No ragged edges to “catch.” Your 
manicures stay lovely longer. 

4 SMOOTHS KNUCKLES. Dry knuckles 
yield to the smoothing action of New 
Hinds. Effective emollients “sink in.” 
Hinds dries fast — never feels sticky! 


E VERY age has its own beauty 
problems. Even the 1951 baby 
requires specific care if its ten¬ 
der skin is to be preserved in all its 
fine loveliness. Soap and water, prob¬ 
ably the first cleansing aid used on the 
baby’s skin, is undoubtedly the cleans¬ 
er to be used more than any other 
throughout the years. The milder the 
soap and the softer the washcloth, the 
better for the young skin, but as one 
grows older, the soap may become a 
hit heavier and the cloth a little 
coarser. Certainly a very cleansing 
soap is necessary to remove city soot 
and grime from the skin, or actual dirt 
from the pores. 

The tender skin of the child and 
’teen-ager, or the very fine skin of the 
mature woman, will flourish and look 
its finest if and when the daily 
cleansing is accomplished with soap 
and water. Perhaps a follow-up 
application of a good lubricating 
cream should be made after each 
cleansing (or at least after the final 
cleansing of the day), and allowed to 
remain on overnight. Such a lubricant 
would help replace the natural oil of 
the skin. 

The natural reaction of the skin to 
certain habits of living must never be 
considered results of negligence. A 
little understanding of nature’s own 
workings will help tremendously in 
checking or warding off the natural 
effects of time. 

The very young child has, indeed, 
very few problems and it is generally 
thought that the least done with such 
a skin the better it will be. Frequent 
mild soap and soft cloth washings, 
with a thorough rinsing with clear 
water and gentle drying with a soft 
towel, will suffice to keep such skin in 
the pink. During the winter months it 
may be necessary to protect the skin 
against exposure to the wind. This is 
generally a good idea if the skin is 
cleansed just before exposure. Any 
cream or lotion used for chapped skin 
will prove beneficial. A film of cam¬ 
phor ice smoothed over hands, face, 
legs and lips will do wonders toward 
keeping the skin smooth and soft and 
preventing chapping. Such simple 
daily care is all the kindergarten age 
requires in the way of beauty care for 
her skin. 

The ’teen-ager’s skin may present 
quite a different problem, especially if 
she is troubled with that old bugaboo 
“adolescent skin.” These columns have 
often mentioned the use of soap and 
water in the general care of this skin 
problem. However, it’s important to 
know that while soap and water are 
the best remedial cleansers, it is vitally 
important that other beauty laws be 
observed. One important rule is that 
an over-abundance of greasy, fried 
and starchy foods be eliminated from 
the diet and that a very liberal amount 
of water be drank each day. 

S OME blemished skins may respond 
best to the use of a washcloth 
used with soap, while others will find 
a sponge best for the cleansings, and 
still others will prefer the use of a 
bristled brush. This latter is by far the 
most beneficial method ... if the skin 
can take it. In addition to cleansing the 




Jane Greer, radio star, uses an upward 
and outward motion in application of 
cleansing cream or makeup. 


surface of the skin, the little bristles 
break through the very tiny blemishes, 
purging them of their imbedded 
impurities. In. addition to this surface 
cleansing, the stimulating movement 
of the brush stirs up circulation. This 
is an essential part of every skin- 
corrective routine. The skin should be 
thoroughly rinsed after each cleansing 
and lots of cold water dashed over it. 

Any good antiseptic lotion may be 
used after each cleansing. Calamine 
lotion, is especially recommended 
because it doubles as an antiseptic 
lotion and makeup. Calamine lotion 
may be obtained at your local chem¬ 
ist’s shop and comes in a soft tint that 
blends into the skin tone. 

Learning the art of putting on a 
good makeup is very important to 
one’s appearance from 20 to 35 years 
of age. Learning how to remove every 
trace of makeup from the skin is even 
more important to the complexion. 
Regardless of how heavy or how light 
the makeup is, the skin should be com¬ 
pletely cleansed every night before 
going to bed and every morning before 
putting on fresh makeup. This cleans¬ 
ing procedure will practically assure 
you of a beautiful skin: If you use a 
heavy makeup, begin your cleansing 
with a light application of cleansing 
cream or oil. Then, after removing the 
first application of oil or cream, make 
a rich lather on a coarse textured 
washcloth and scrub off any remaining 
oil and makeup. Rinse out your wash¬ 
cloth in clear water and go through 
the cleansing again. Then give the 
skin a final rinse with cold water and 
pat the skin dry. 

I F a light makeup is used, simply use 
a heavy lather on a coarse textured 
washcloth and scrub over face and 
throat. A well lathered complexion 
brush is necessary only when the pores 
seem large, imbedded with impurities, 
and when the skin appears, oily. It is 
then that the scrubbing does a more 
thorough cleansing and stimulates 
circulation. When this is necessary the 
application of an antiseptic lotion is 
advisable. Of course calamine lotion 
may be used any time, either before 
retiring or before putting on makeup. 
However, it is best not to use too 
much makeup with an oily or blem¬ 
ished skin. 

From 35 years of age upward, when 
the skin begins to lose its firmness and 



NEW "BEAUTY BOTTLE"! Stunning glass bottle of 
New Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is shaped to fit 
your hand. In three economical sizes, 35c, 59c and 98c. 



HONEY 

AND 

ALMOND 


Cream 




. j 
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youthful glow, it is more important 
than ever that intelligent care be 
given. The young matron is less likely 
to be troubled with oily skin than her 
younger sister, and lucky for her, too, 
as it is only when the skin loses its 
elasticity that lots of lubricating 
creams should be used. It isn’t well to 
let creams take the place of soap and 
water in the cleansing routine, but 
there is much in favor of creams in 
the “after 30” beauty routine. 

The condition of the skin will deter¬ 
mine whether soap and water or 
creams should predominate in the 
cleansing, but regardless of which, a 
light film of cream should be left on 
the face and throat overnight. This is 


ap essential step if the skin tends to¬ 
ward dryness. Be sure to use an 
upward and outward movement in 
making the application in order to 
help keep the muscles of face and 
throat firm. 

The baby’s skin, as well as that of 
her mother and grandmother, will 
receive many soap and water cleans¬ 
ings through the years. Be sure that 
the soap is carefully chosen for the 
individual skin and that every trace is 
rinsed off after each cleansing. Then 
follow each cleansing with either an 
antiseptic lotion to aid in correcting 
facial blemishes, or a good lubricant 
to counteract the drying effects of the 
soap plus the natural elements. 


Design No. F-100. 

This black and yellow felt carry-all is 
designed for a special purpose—to carry your 
sock or other small-type knitting and to hold 
your handkerchief, purse and glasses when 
you go a-visiting. It measures about ten by 
seven and one-half inches and has a two and 
three-quarter-inch gusset. Pansies are stamped 
on mauve, yellow and purple felt with green 
for leaves. Easy to assemble and a pleasure 
to own. Design No. F-100, price $3.00, com¬ 
plete with making directions. Brown embroid¬ 
ery floss for centers of flowers five cents. You 
may also order good-quality felt by the yard 
in most colors at $2.15 per square yard, post¬ 
age paid. No. 40 green sewing cotton for 
leaves five cents. Stamped pansies and leaves 
only, without the bag are $1.00. Embroidery 
needles five cents per package. 


Design No. C-357, 


Just what ’teen-agers are 
looking for ... a pattern 
for a fuzzy beret. This one 
is crocheted and the wool 
is worked over cotton 
string which gives it body 
and keeps its shape beau¬ 
tifully. Brush the beret 
when finished and it will 
be cozy as can be and 
flattering as only these 
hand-made berets can be. 
Pattern is No. C-357. 
Price 25 cents. 


T /- \ r \ Design No. T-122. 

Nrt-tl. |Ai } J Did you know that 

% i / • viv/ hand-embroidered bed- 

r Nl ’2|C ^spreads are becoming 
7 v . C ."“f'' * increasingly popular? 

Jjk ' Nowadays the^ pillow 

finished' with a wide 

% * ban< ? of p , laii ;; colored 

r material. Use un- 

bleached cotton sheet- 

►,>. _ » ing or any plain up- 

holstery material. Hot 
’ / 1 iron transfer is No. 

^ J, J, ' ~ rfegj T-122, price 25 cents. 

—*■ Six-strand embroidery 

> floss (any shades) four 

' \ '\'\ cents P er eight-yard 

<hvrvp skein. Embroidery 

' h ~ ~ needles, five cents per 

!&- _ package. 

Address orders to The Country Guide Needlework, Winnipeg. 




• For your next get-together, pull a 
trayful of these steaming rolls out of 
the hot oven—pop in the "weenies” 
and ply the mustard. My! they’re 
marvellous—and so easily made with 
the wonderful new Fleischmann’s 
Royal Fast Rising DRY Yeast! 

If you bake at home, all your yeast 
problems are at an end with this new 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Unlike old-style 


with new fast 


perishable yeast, it doesn’t lose 
strength, needs no refrigeration! Keeps 


DRY Yeast! 


full-strength, fast-acting on your kitchen 
shelf. Buy a month’s supply—ask for 


Fleischmann’s Fast Rising DRY Yeast. 


-Piping Hot WIENER ROLLS- 

Makes 3 dozen rolls 

Scald Turn out dough on lightly-floured board 

1 1/2 cups milk and knead lightly until smooth. Divide into 

1/3 cup granulated sugar 2 equal portions; cut each portion into 18 

3 teaspoons salt equal-size pieces; knead each piece into a 

l/2 cup shortening slim finger. Place, well apart for crusty 

Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. buns—closer together for soft-sided buns, 
Meanwhile measure into a large bowl on greased cookie sheets. Grease tops. 

1 cup lukewarm water Cover and let rise until doubled in bulk. 

2 teaspoons granulated sugar Bake in hot oven, 425% about 15 minutes, 

and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann’s Royal 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 

Stir in lukewarm milk mixture and 

3 well-beaten eggs 

Stir in 

4 cups once-sifted bread flour 

and beat until smooth; work in 

4 cups (about) once-sifted bread flour 
Grease top of dough, cover and set in 
warm place, free from draught, and let rise 
until doubled in bulk. 
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as a piece of ‘Farm Equipment’? 


Your brand-new Singer* Sewing 
Machine can be every bit as im¬ 
portant to your entire family as 
a tractor or a new milking 
machine! 

After all, everyone bkes to save 
time and work . . . especially if 
they can save money while 
they’re at it! Like modern farm 
equipment, your beautiful new 
Singer will do all that... and... 
it will sew better and faster than 
you ever thought possible! 

Housefurnishings, children’s 
clothes, pretty things for yourself 
. . . you’ll be able to make them 
all at a fraction of their usual cost! 
And the mending that you can do 
on your smooth-stitching Singer 
will save still more dollars! 



• Smooth-stitching Treadle Machine 


Don’t put it off another day! You 
can buy your new Singer for as 
little as $89.50. If you wish, you 
may place a minimum down pay¬ 
ment, start sewing at once, and 
pay the balance in convenient 
terms. And there’s a liberal trade- 
in allowance awaiting your 
present sewing machine! 

Send for your free catalogue 
illustrating brand-new Singer 
models . . . today! 


For your protection Singer sells 
and services its sewing machines 



• Handsome Electric Cabinet Model 


Pure Food 

Continued from page 65 

ounces, and, most important of all, the 
dosage of certain potent drugs. 

Vitamins may not be mentioned on 
the label unless there is a reasonable 
daily intake of the vitamin present in 
the food or drug. If the food contains 
them naturally it may only be adver¬ 
tised as a good or excellent source of 
the particular vitamin. With a drug 
the amount of vitamin present per 
gram, capsule or tablet must be stated 
on the label. 

The sale of any food or drug as a 
treatment for such ailments as obesity, 
diabetes, cancer, tuberculosis and 
venereal diseases is forbidden by the 
Food and Drugs Act. These diseases 
are so serious that they need profes¬ 
sional care. Many people, who would 
otherwise get medical advice immedi¬ 
ately, try these remedies—and continue 
to try them—until the disease has be¬ 
come extremely serious or even fatal. 
Others, with apparently incurable 
diseases, are robbed heartlessly by 
vendors of “wonder cures” and other 
frauds which do absolutely nothing for 
the patient. On one occasion a man 
was discovered selling a tuberculosis 
remedy to sanatorium patients at a 
cost of $15 for a two-ounce package. 
Upon investigation it was found to be 
a mixture of weeds that grew on the 
creek edge of the man’s farm and of 
no medicinal value whatsoever. 
Another Westerner was found to be 
offering for sale silk handkerchiefs for 
the “healing” of various ailments, 
some of them serious diseases. Each 
handkerchief was stamped with the 
sufferer’s name and type of complaint. 
The handkerchiefs had been “anointed 
with oil” and “prayed upon” and 
declared to be a “sure cure.” Food and 
Drug authorities soon put an end to 
this enterprise and we can rest assured 
that such businesses cannot flourish for 
long in Canada. 

If you suspect a food of being dan¬ 
gerous, or if a drug is misrepresented, 
you should not hesitate to tell the 
authorities about it. In fact it is in 
your and your neighbor’s interest to 
do so for these reports are of great 
value in maintaining an efficient food 
and drug service. The food and drug 
people, however do not have any con¬ 
trol over prices and grades. Complaints 
to inspectors about cost and quality, 
in general, serve no useiul purpose. 
You are asked to report about un¬ 
labelled package goods, dirty or 
moldy merchandise, food containing 
weevils or foreign materials, packages 
that are too large for the contents 
within and omissions from labels. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


SINGER IS THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE MADE IN CANADA — 
BY CANADIAN WORKMEN — OF CANADIAN MATERIALS 


r 



1 

Mail to Sjncer Sewing Center at address 1 
nearest you: 

C.G.-2I 

201 Kennedy St., Winnipeg 
20 Bloor St. West, Toronto 
1109 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal 

Please send me, FREE of charge, the Singer 
catalogue illustrating new models: — 

Name. | 

Address. 


*A Trade Mark of 
THE SINGER MFG. CO. 


City 


Prov. 


I F you wish to report an impure food 
or an unsafe drug, write to the 
inspector in your district or, if you do 
not know his name, to the Food and 
Drug Regional Headquarters at Win¬ 
nipeg, Toronto or Vancouver. Do not 
send a sample of the faulty goods, but 
only a description of the product and 
what is wrong with it. Give them the 
name and address of the store from 
which it was purchased, the name of 
the brand and manufacturer and tell 
them whether or not you have com¬ 
plained to your merchant or druggist 
about it. The inspector will then get 
samples from the store indicated and 
proceed as quickly as possible to cor¬ 
rect the errors made. 


End Bad Cough 
Quickly, at One- 
Fourth The Cost 

Thousands of housewives have found 
that by mixing their own cough syrup, 
they get a dependable, effective medicine. 
They use a recipe at only one-fourth the 
usual cost of cough medicine, but which 
really breaks up distressing coughs in a 
hurry. 

From any druggist get 2 'A ounces of 
Pinex. Pour this into a 16 ounce bottle 
and fill up with granulated sugar syrup 
to make 16 ounces. The syrup is easily 
made with 2 cups sugar and 1 cup water, 
stirred until dissolved. No cooking 
needed. (Or use corn syrup or liquid 
honey, instead of sugar syrup.) It’s no 
trouble at all and makes a really splendid 
medicine. Keeps perfectly and children 
love its taste. 

Its quick action loosens phlegm, helps 
clear the air passages and soothes away 
irritation. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, well 
known for its effect on throat irritations. 
Money refunded if it does not please you 
in every way. 

FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW, 
READY-TO-USE, PREPARED PINEX. 



Just sprinkle in half a cup of Gillctt's 
Lye each week. It only takes you 10 
seconds—and what a difference it 
makes! Contents arc completely 
destroyed. Odors are gone. Your 
outside closet is dean, fresh, sanit¬ 
ary at a cost of less than 5(1 a weekl 


Remember Gillett's speeds and cases 
all cleaning chores! 

Gillett's makes 



FREE—Amazing Book on 

RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS 

If you suffer the aches, pains and discomforts of 
Rheumatism, as manifested in ARTHRITIS, NEU¬ 
RITIS. SCIATICA or LUMBAGO, send today for 
the FREE Rook. It reveals important facts about 
why drugs and medicine give only temporary relief 
without removing causes of your trouble. Explains 
fully a proven, specialized system of treatment that 
may save you years of distress. No obligation. 
Write for this FREE Book today! 

BALL CLINIC Dept. 539. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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No. 470 — A flange - shouldered 
dress with brief sleeves for the 
mature figure. Make it with a fly 
front or with self-covered buttons 
to parade all the way down the 
front. Sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 
48-inch bust. Size 18 (36) requires 
4/2 yards 39-inch material. Price 
25 cents. 


No. 812— P or the woman with a 
figure problem, a peplum dress. 
Second version has a jabot collar, 
short sleeves and a seven-gore 
skirt. Sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 
48-inch bust. Size 18 (36) requires 
4/s yards 39-inch material; 2% yards 
pleating. Price 35 cents. 


HOLLYWOOD 


BILINGUAL PATTERNS 


No. 594—A dress-and-jacket ensemble that has been thought¬ 
fully planned to flatter the larger figure. Dress has very brief 
sleeves and a tie neckline. Particularly becoming in one of the 
new tie prints. Sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 and 46-inch bust. Size 18 (36) requires 6 yards 39-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 523—Peplum flattery for all sizes up to 46! The bodice 
may button to a V-neckline or feature a pointed collar. The 
sleeves may be long, short or very short. Sizes 14, 16, 18 and 
20 years; 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46-inch bust. Size 
18 (36) requires 47* yards 39-inch material. Pri~e 35 cents. 


No. 756—A dressy frock with cap sleeves, a sweetly curved 
yoke front and back, and a six-gore skirt. Shawl-collared 
version included in this pattern. Sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48-inch bust. Size 18 requires 
27a yards 39-inch material; A yard 35-inch contrasting; % yard 
ruffling. Price 35 cents. 


No. 234—For spectator sports choose 
this ageless classic. Pattern includes twin 
peplum ruffles over the hips and jabot- 
type collar for dress-up occasions. Sizes 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46 and 48-inch bust. Size 18 
requires 4 yards 35-inch material. Price 
25 cents. 


No. 488—One-piece dress with a 
smooth hipline. The jabot-type collar can 
have a flurry of white embroidery if you 
like; sleeves can be three-quarter length 
edged in white or short and scalloped. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52-inch 
bust. Size 18 (36) requires 4% yards 39- 
inch material. Price 25 cents. 


Hollywood Fall and "Winter Fashion 
Book—contains almost 200 styles suitable 
for every occasion this winter. Every pat¬ 
tern shown contains a complete sewing 
chart. Price of book 35 cents. 


Hollywood Sewing Book—a complete 
course in sewing. Contains step-by-step 
instructions for making a garment in the 
quickest and easiest manner. Price 25 
cents. 


Be sure to state correct size and number of pattern when ordering. 
Write name and address clearly. Note price of each pattern, 

Address orders to The Country Guide Patterns, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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You will be delighted with 
this fragrant tea 

SALADA 

FI IE® I 



print... 

•.. because “Tex-made” prints 
are easy to wash and launder . • • 
easy to keep clean. Their good 
looking patterns are printed in 
vat-fast colours which make 
them sun fast and tub fast. 
“Tex-made” prints bring you the 
very latest from the fashion 
centres of the world and are 
available in a variety of qualities. 
See “Tex-made’s” attractive 
patterns at your local retail store. 

DOMINION TEXTILE 
COMPANY LIMITED 

Montreal, Canada 


Here’s one of the greatest iron tonics you can buy to 



if you have SIMPLE ANEMIA 

You girls and women who suffer 


so from simple anemia that you’re 
pale, weak, "dragged out”—this 
may be due to lack of blood-iron. 
So do try Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
TABLETS. 

Pinkham’s Tablets are one of 
the easiest and best home ways 
to help build up red blood to get 
more strength and energy—in such 
cases. They are a pleasant stomachic 
tonic, too! 

Pinkham’s Tablets also relieve 
painful distress, nervous, weak, 


irritable feelings of "certain days” 
of the month—when due to female 
functional periodic disturbances. 
Just see if you, too, don’t remark¬ 
ably benefit! Any drugstore. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s TAStCTS 


Research Helps 

Continued from page 11 

(1) To report, as quickly as possible 
after the beginning of harvest, on the 
character and quality of the current 
crop of the several grains, more par¬ 
ticularly spring wheat, durum wheat, 
flax and barley, because these are sub¬ 
jected to manufacturing processes, the 
success of which is at least partly 
determined by such factors as the pro¬ 
tein content of spring wheat, the 
macaroni-making quality of durum 
wheat, the oil content of flax seed, and 
the malting quality of barley; (2) to 
keep, in sufficient detail, a continuous 
series of crop quality records, so that 
these may form the basis of a continu¬ 
ing research program; (3) to officially 


five grades of hard red spring wheat, 
the first three grades of amber durum 
wheat and the malting barley grades. 
A similar survey of the quantity and 
quality of linseed oil yielded by the 
different grades, types and varieties of 
flax seed, is made each year. The 
Laboratory also investigates and com¬ 
pares Canadian wheats and flours with 
wheat and flour competing with us in 
the world markets. This information is 
made available, not only to the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board, but to the Cana¬ 
dian Commercial Intelligence Service. 
This service, which is represented in 
many countries, helps to further the 
sale of Canadian wheat and flour. 

In addition, the Laboratory is sup¬ 
plied with average samples for each 
grade of each kind of grain inspected 



The protein laboratory, in ivhich 400 determinations can be made each day 


determine whether proposed new 
varieties of cereals are equal to, or 
better in quality than, the standard 
varieties named in The Canada Grain 
Act; (4) to service plant breeders by 
making milling, baking and other tests 
of potential new varieties or selections, 
so that individual breeding lines may 
be discarded or retained for further 
testing, with greater confidence; and 
(5) to be the main center for all basic 
research in Canada relating to the 
food uses of cereals. 

T HE 1950 crop of wheat was badly 
frosted and automatically created 
special responsibilities for the Labora¬ 
tory. Fortunately, the last heavily 
frosted crop, in 1928, was followed 
by seven years of continuous research 
into the properties of frosted wheat. 
Consequently, when the Western 
Committee on Grain Standards met 
in the fall of 1950, Dr. Anderson and 
his associates were able, not only to 
draw on this important reserve of re¬ 
search information, but to produce 
for the Committee a quality analysis 
of more than 3,800 samples of wheat, 
which had been analyzed for the 
preparation of 1950-51 grade aver¬ 
ages. Similar responsibilities rest on 
the Laboratory with regard to other 
types of damage, such as immature, 
rusted, sprouted, bleached, or spring- 
threshed grain. 

The Laboratory also conducts each 
year, during the early marketing sea¬ 
son, a protein survey of the spring 
wheat crop, publishing both a prelim¬ 
inary and a final protein survey map. 
These protein surveys cover the first 


for each month of the year. It receives 
samples of grain unloaded at terminals, 
and samples of each cargo leaving 
each Canadian port for overseas. 
Studies of protein, bushel weight, and 
other factors are thus made possible. 
At the end of the crop year, the 
samples so received are put together 
to make up average samples for mill¬ 
ing, baking and other tests. 

I T is a function of the Laboratory to 
assist, where possible, in the im¬ 
provement of the Canadian grain¬ 
grading system. We have at least some 
reason to regard our grain-grading 
system as the best in the world. In its 
mechanical aspects and in the manv 
precautions taken to eliminate all 
chance of human error in interpreting 
the Canada Grain Act, there is very 
little doubt that our grain-grading 
system rates a very high degree of 
excellence. But can we claim with 
equal assurance that all wheat cor¬ 
rectly graded under the Act as No. 1 
Northern, is better than some wheat 
graded with equal correctness as 
No. 2 Northern? Can we also feel 
with certainty that our grading sys¬ 
tem is equally good for all grain pro¬ 
ducers? Is it true that foreign buvers 
of Canadian grain always receive the 
same quality of wheat when they buy 
and pay for the same grade? It is the 
function of the Laboratory to try and 
find answers to such questions. 

Even if answers to some of these 
questions can be found and we leam 
that our Act and our grading system 
are not perfect, the solution of the 
problem is often very difficult to 
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secure; and even when found, may 
not be workable. Very often its work¬ 
ability will depend on the willingness 
of farmers to accept it. 

Over the years, almost exactly .two- 
thirds of our wheat crop grades No. 2 
Northern or higher. Purchasers have 
learned to expect certain milling and 
baking qualities from wheat of these 
top grades. It would, therefore, be 
very undesirable to lower their 
quality. This is why, some years ago, 
when Garnet wheat was introduced, 
it was given separate grades by spe¬ 
cial amendment to the Canada Grain 
Act, after milling and baking tests had 
clearly established the fact that this 
variety would tend to lower the aver¬ 
age quality of our top grades, if al¬ 
lowed to remain in them. For the 
same reason, Red Bobs will not be 
graded higher than No. 3 Northern, 
after August 1 this year. Another ex¬ 
ample is to be found in the grades of 
durum wheats. For a time there was 
very little difference in quality be¬ 
tween Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Clear Amber 
Durum. Study of the macaroni-mak¬ 
ing qualities of different varieties 
eventually led to the removal of 
varieties of the Pelissier type from the 
top two grades. Now, the other 
varieties bring a premium in Nos. 1 
and 2 Clear Amber Durum, more in 
keeping with their quality. 

A LL of these and other changes- are 
based largely, if not entirely, on 


long investigation in the Grain Re¬ 
search Laboratory. The problem of 
protein tests and what is called pro¬ 
tein grading, is familiar to nearly 
everyone. It is a long-established fact 
that high protein makes for a 
“stronger” flour when used for baking, 
if the quality of the protein is not 
damaged from any cause. The Labora¬ 
tory clearly established the conclusion, 
after the 1928 crop, that in such a 
year, grades as low as No. 4 Northern 
or No. 5 may have as much, or even 
more protein than No. 2, and yet yield 
poorer loaves (in 1950, more ash, 
poorer color, less volume, and de¬ 
creased flour yield) than are secured 
from the undamaged protein of No. 2 
Northern. As a result of more than 23 
years of protein research, Dr. Ander¬ 
son has recently made certain pro¬ 
posals (see The Country Guide for 
January, page 35) looking to a recog¬ 
nition of protein as a major factor in 
wheat grading. Time alone will tell 
whether these will prove acceptable 
to farmers and others. 

Barley research was taken over from 
the University of Manitoba in 1935, 
and is conducted in two adjoining, 
small laboratories, one devoted to the 
analysis of barley and malt, and to 
producing regularly each week, malt 
samples for research purposes; and 
the other for basic research on malting 
quality. 

Malting tests of barley correspond 
to the milling and baking tests of 


wheat. Malt has many uses—in break¬ 
fast foods, milkshakes, vitamin prep¬ 
arations as well as in brewed or dis¬ 
tilled products; and the process by 
which barley is converted into malt is 
a duplication of the process which 
occurs underground when the barley 
seed begins to sprout. 

M ENTION has already been made 
of the fact that the Canada 
Grain Act establishes Marquis as the 
standard of quality for spring wheat, 
Mindum for durum wheats, and 
O.A.C. 21 for malting barley. An 
elaborate and far-reaching system of 
tests and controls has been set up in 
Canada, which applies to all new 
varieties produced by Canadian plant 
breeders, or introduced from another 
country. It includes a long and thor¬ 
ough study of their cultural, as well 
as their quality characteristics. Each 
year the official trials, made on 23 
experimental stations across western 
Canada, include four standard vari¬ 
eties and 21 new varieties which plant 
breeders wish to test. Each variety 
may be tested for a minimum of three 
years, or it may drop out after a year 
or two. If it carries through three 
years it is grown in larger quantity 
the fourth year, and samples are sent 
overseas to several chemists in the 
United Kingdom and a few in the 
United States, for testing. Canadian 
milling companies co-operate, as does 
the laboratory of the Cereal Division 
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at the Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 
The final determination of wheat 
quality, however, rests with the Grain 
Research Laboratory of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners; and this in¬ 
volves not only tests of milling, bak¬ 
ing and protein quality, but several 
tests of the physical properties of 
dough, as well as chemical tests to 
determine differences in the quality 
of the flour. 

Should any reader not find in this 
outline, evidence of a sufficient return 
in the form of useful and productive 
work to warrant the expenditure of 
$1.50 per wheat grower out of the 
public treasury, he would probably 
find the deficiency more than made 
up, following a brief study of any 
one of the annual reports of the 
Laboratory. He would find that the 
Laboratory staff, up to the time of 
the last published report, had written 
over 100 scientific papers. Each year 
the Laboratory publishes four crop 
bulletins and various press releases on 
the quality of bread wheats, macaroni 
wheats, barley and flax. In its annual 
report it gives accounts of the research 
projects undertaken during the year. 
One need be only a mild research en¬ 
thusiast to realize that the work of the 
Grain Research Laboratory of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada is essential to the maintenance 
—of quality in Canadian grain crops 
and to any further improvement in 
Canada’s grain-grading system. 
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WITH TIDE’S NEW STEPPED-UP WASHING 
POWER, every grain does more work . . . 
gives you bright, white, dazzling clean 
clothes, whichever way you wash! Yes,, 
New Heavyweight Tide does a better 
washing job than any soap you can buy. 
Tide, unlike soap, never forms sticky, 
dulling soap film. And Tide actually 
dissolves the dirt out of clothes—holds 
dirt suspended in the sudsy water! Wring 
out the clothes—dirt goes, too! And you 
hang up the kind of bright, white, clean 
wash that makes your neighbors look 
twice. Get Procter & Gamble’s New 
Heavyweight Tide today—there’s nothing 
like it! 
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QUALITY 

LINES 


Best Buy 
Anytime for— 


• LASTING QUALITY 

• COMPLETE SATISFACTION 

• LOWEST PRICES 






Distributors of 
“GILSON” — “Snow-Bird” 
Electric and Engine Washing 
Machines, “GILSON” Re¬ 
frigerators. Freezers and Ice 
Cream Cabinets, "GILSON” 
Furnaces, Fans. Oil Burners. 
Chick Brooders, etc., “ROY” 
Refrigerators. Oil Heaters, 
Electric Ranges, etc., 
“BROWN” and “L’ ISLET” 
Ranges, Heaters, “HUSK- 
VARNA” Sewing Maehinos and 
Meat Choppers, "BUEHLER” 
All-Steel Farm Wagons. Trail¬ 
ers. etc.. “STANDARD” 
Grain Crushers. Grain Eleva¬ 
tors, etc.. “DOMO” and 
“STANDARD” Cream Sep¬ 
arators, Milkers, etc.. Garden 
Tractors. Cement Mixers. 
Wheel Barrows, Pumps, Meat 
Choppers, Binder Twine, etc. 
Investigate Before You Invest! 

See Our Local Dealer or 

Get Full Particulars From 


C. A. DE FEHR & SONS LTD. 

(STANDARD IMPORTING 
&. SALES CO.) 



78 Princess St. 




Itch... Itch... Itch 

I Was Nearly Crazy 

Until I discovered Dr. D. D. Dennis’ amazing¬ 
ly fast relief — D. D. D. Prescription. World 
popular, this pure, cooling, liquid medication 
speeds peace and comfort from cruel itching 
caused by eczema, pimples, rashes, athlete’s 
foot and other itch troubles. Trial bottle, 350. 
Greaseless. First use soothes, checks raw red 
itch or money back. Ask druggist for D. D. D. 
Prescription (ordinary or extra strength). 



ONElectric Plants 

supply dependable, 110-volt, A.C. power for 
lights, household appliances, water system, 
milking machine, motor-driven tools and 
equipment of all kinds. Can be started and 
stopped from any number of points within 
250 feet of plant. Operate on inexpensive 
diesel fuel. Shipped completely equipped . .. 
easy to install. 

Air-cooled models—2,500 and 5,000 watts. 115 or 
230 volts A.C.; 32-volt D.C. battery chargers. 

Water-cooled models—12.500 to 55.000 watts. All 
standard voltages A.C., 115 or 230 volts D.C. 


Send 'JacOxtf 

for 



FREE CATALOG 



i D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 

I 2449 Royalston Avenue, Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 


I Please send catalog on Diesel Electric Plants. 

■ NAME. 

• ADDRESS.'._ 

■ CITY .PROVINCE. 


C.F.A. Highlights 

Continued from page 7 

the net income received by the aver¬ 
age farm operator during the past nine 
years, the relationship between the 
two has held fairly steady. Indeed, Dr. 
Hope believed that “over the past 
nine years the average relationship 
between the earnings of farm and 
non-farm people as a whole has been 
about as fair as could be achieved 
under a free society.” 

It will probably clarify the matter 
in the minds of many readers a little 
better if it is explained that when the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics speaks 
of net farm income, this figure includes 
interest on investment, (approximately 
$10,000 in 1946), allowance for all 
work done by unpaid family labor, in 
addition to any amount due the 
farmer for managing his business. 
After these deductions, if any, are 
made from the D.B.S. net income fig¬ 
ure, what remains is the return the 
average farm operator receives for 
his own physical labor during the 
year. It is very significant, however, 
that despite these factors in net farm 
income which keep it from strict com¬ 
parability with wages and salaries, 
Canadian agriculture has, since June 
of 1948, experienced a decline in 
parity ratio between the two from 
114.2 at that time, to 98.3 in October, 
1950. 


T HE C.F.A. Annual Meeting is 
probably unlike that of any other 
Canadian national organization. 
Strictly speaking, it is a meeting of its 
Board of Directors, who represent 
member organizations from coast to 
coast. A national meeting of individual 
farmer members would be quite im¬ 
practicable and far too expensive for 
the Federation to manage. Its constitu¬ 
ent members are the provincial 
federations of agriculture in each 
province, together with other organ¬ 
izations which operate on an inter¬ 
provincial basis. These provincial 
federations, in turn, have as members, 
relatively large numbers of educational 
and co-operative organizations oper¬ 
ating within the province. Individual 
farmers secure membership and 
representation in the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture, through the 
local or other organizations to which 
they belong, which in turn are repre¬ 
sented in the provincial federation, 
and through this organization, in the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

Thus, at Calgary, some 70 resolu¬ 
tions eventually came before the 
Board of Directors for consideration. 
These may have originated with some 
small local body of producers, or some 
small farmers’ co-operative organiza¬ 
tion in any province. Perhaps, to start 
with, some hundreds of resolutions 
reached the provincial federations. 
Some were tabled or voted out at this 
point: The remainder went forward 
to what are called the Eastern and 
Western Conferences. These are two 
or three-day meetings immediately 
before the meeting of the C.F.A., at 
which the representatives of eastern 
Canada and of western Canada meet 
independently to consider the resolu¬ 
tions coming forward from their 
respective halves of the country. Here 
again the number is whittled down by 
discussion and voting. Some of the 
remaining resolutions are probably 
contentious and may or may not be 
usefully discussed in a public meeting. 


Other resolutions require more study, 
which can perhaps be given to better 
advantage by the central organization. 

For the purpose of public dis¬ 
cussion, two days of open meetings 
are held as a part of the annual meet¬ 
ing and preceding the meeting of the 
Board of Directors. It is here that the 
president and the secretary report the 
progress of the organization during 
the year, and where addresses of an 
informative character are presented. 
This year the Minister of Agriculture, 
The Rt. Hon. James G. Gardiner was 
present on the second day, at which 
time he explained the history of British 
food purchases from Canada, with 
special reference to the recently termi¬ 
nated wartime and postwar food con¬ 
tracts. In a later issue, Mr. Gardiner’s 
advice will be given fuller treatment 
than can be provided here. 

P ERHAPS the most contentious 
resolution to come before any of 
the western producers’ meetings had 
to do with the final payment on the 
five-year pool. This, of course, is a 
matter of vital interest to the wheat 
producers of the Prairie Provinces. In¬ 
volved in the discussion was the final 
price to be secured for some 1.3 billion 
bushels of wheat marketed by wheat 
producers during the past five years. 
Nearly everyone by now is well ac¬ 
quainted with the controversial nature 
of this question. With $1.75 per 
bushel, basis No. 1, received by pro¬ 
ducers so far, and with no more than 
another four or five cents in the kitty, 
with which to make a final payment 
from the sale of wheat, opinions dif¬ 
fered greatly as to the stand the 
C.F.A. should take. The western con¬ 
ference had debated it vigorously the 
previous week and had with great dif¬ 
ficulty, against the spirited arguments 
of the Alberta provincial organizations 
and the Farmers Union of Saskatche¬ 
wan, achieved a compromise resolu¬ 
tion. 

This resolution supported the prin¬ 
ciple of the representations already 
made to Ottawa by various prairie 
farm organizations, to the effect that 
proceeds from the sale of pool wheat 
cannot provide a satisfactory settle¬ 
ment; and it urged that the money 
now available “should be supple¬ 
mented by a very substantial amount 
per bushel by the Government of 
Canada, to recognize the fact that the 
income of wheat producers for those 
years was limited by the effects of 
government policy and procedure; 
and to recognize the responsibility on 
the part of the Government for the 
terms of the wheat sales contract 
which, in 1946, it made with the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United Kingdom.” The 
meeting accepted this resolution in 
the spirit of compromise, while at the 
same time agreeing that those who 
preferred to voice a specific demand 
of 25 cents per bushel to bring the 
final pool price to a minimum of $2.00 
per bushel, basis No. 1 Northern, 
would still be free to do so. 

Mr. Gardiner, in response to ques¬ 
tions, said that negotiations were still 
proceeding between the Canadian and 
the U.K. governments on the subject 
of a further payment by Britain, and 
he could not hazard a guess as to 
when they would be concluded. 

Another contentious question had 
to do with the compulsory marketing 
of coarse grains through the Canadian 
Wheat Board. This too was solved by 
compromise, though eastern Canada 


VlOXALINE 

(SULFAQUINOX ALINE) 


LIQUID CONCENTRATE 


The New Sulfa-Drug 
Treatment For 

COCCIDIOSIS 

Prevention and Control 

Vi-Oxaline acts as a preventative 
in assisting chickens and turkeys 
to establish immunity to all types 
of coccidiosis before the disease 
strikes. 

While Vi-Oxaline is also effective 
in the control of outbreaks of cocci¬ 
diosis, preventative treatment is the 
preffered treatment. 

EASY TO USE 

Simply mix with drinking water 
according to label directions. 

ECONOMICAL 

It costs but 1^ to 3 i per bird, 
dependent on age to effectively 
prevent or control coccidiosis. 
Order From Your Druggist 

4 ozs.$ 1.25 

16 ozs. 3.50 

32 ozs. 6.00 

80 ozs. 14.00 

Write for 
literature. i 0 -bi 




(Reading time—38 seconds) 


FLAX SEED MUST 
COME FROM FARMS 

Because of 1950 weather condi¬ 
tions, low flax acreage, late 
harvest and frost, only 60,000 
bushels of registered, certified 
flax seed are available. An 
estimated 500,000 bushels are 
required. 

IF YOU HAVE FLAX SEED 
ON HAND— 

CLEAN IT —remove all the leaves, 
hulls, straw, etc. Either clean it 
yourself or take it over to your 
elevator. 

TEST IT —count out 100 kernels, 
treat with one of the mercury 
dusts, plant in soil, keep moist 
and at room temperature and 
check the number that grow. 
DRY IT —if the seed germinates, 
spread all the seed out thinly, 
let it dry thoroughly and see 
that it doesn't heat. 

THEN NOTITY YOUR 

ELEVATOR AGENT 

or write 

605 Paris Bldg., Winnipeg 

— There's good money for 
FLAX SEED! 


For a FREE copy 

of the informative booklet "There’s 
a Future in Flax" — write . . . 

FLAX 

605 PARIS BLDG., WINNIPEG 
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has been greatly disappointed because 
of the wide fluctuations in the prices 
of oats and barley during the 1949-50 
crop year. They continued to resent 
the effect of the speculative market 
on the course of feed grain prices, but 
accepted the following resolution put 
forward by prairie farm organizations: 
“That Canadian Wheat Board market¬ 
ing policy for coarse grains be so de¬ 
signed as to make the minimum use 
of the futures market, to the end that 
such experience may point the way to 
a sound and more acceptable market¬ 
ing policy.” 

A third, and in some ways, the 
most difficult of all subjects to come 
before the meeting, had to do with 
hog prices. Despite the fact that car¬ 
cass prices for hogs at Calgary in late 
January were equal to, or slightly 
above, the floor prices set by the gov¬ 
ernment for Grade A Wiltshires at sea¬ 
board, western members were strongly 
desirous of entry into the U.S. market, 
especially for off-grades. To do this 
would seem to require some form of 
live grading, which eastern repre¬ 
sentatives were inclined to oppose 
vigorously. They dislike, as well, the 
idea of the American market which 
currently was about $3 below Cal¬ 
gary. Westerners took the view that 
hog prices are considerably lower than 
those of cattle and sheep, both of 
which have access to the U.S. market, 
although the present level of hog 
prices is fairly satisfactory considering 
present costs of production. 

Nevertheless, present prices are due 
solely to high domestic consumption 
plus a drastic and unexpected slump 


in production during the last half of 
1950. A probable increase in hog 
deliveries due to large amounts of 
damaged feed grain could well cause 
a serious slump in hog prices as soon 
as a surplus appears. At such a time, 
the packers would have access to the 
American market for pork products, 
but producers would be denied the 
same market for live hogs. Thus, 
should carcass prices drop to the floor, 
it would be totally unsatisfactory to 
hog producers right across Canada. 
The meeting, therefore, urged through 
the C.F.A., that a price program for 
hogs be established which would be 
at least equal to the price the producer 
would secure if he had access to the 
U.S. market. In addition, the C.F.A. 
will probably call a meeting of live¬ 
stock producer organizations from all 
provinces, about August. 

The Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture will present its annual brief to 
the government respecting these and 
other problems dealt with by the con¬ 
vention, on February 15. It will hold 
its next annual meeting in Montreal 
in January, 1952, and if present plans 
are not changed, will meet in Van¬ 
couver in 1953. Officers for the ensu¬ 
ing year continue unchanged, with 
H. H. Hannam, president; W. J. 
Parker, president Manitoba Pool Ele¬ 
vators as vice-president, and Colin G. 
Groff, secretary-treasurer. For the in¬ 
formation of readers who may wish to 
communicate with the C.F.A. national 
headquarters, the address is Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, 111 Sparks 
Street, Ottawa. 




Reclaiming Damp Grain 

Insects, mites and molds cause grain losses 


H IGH yields and a wet fall com¬ 
bined to make necessary the 
storage of large amounts of out- 
of-condition grain on farms. Insects, 
mites or molds can cause serious 
losses in stored grains. 

Most storage problems are a result 
of grain being tough: Grain that is 
uniformly dry will not readily spoil. A 
farmer’s first objective is to store his 
grain in a dry condition in a clean, 
weatherproof, well-ventilated granary. 
Even then grain should be examined 
periodically, because leaks, seepage or 
condensation may make grain damp, 
and cause local heating. If heating and 
insect infestation appear serious, dam¬ 
age can be avoided by transferring the 
grain when the weather is cold. 

For long-term storage on the farm, 
several small granaries are better than 
one large one and, in all cases, it is 
well to have the granary floor above 
ground level. If tough, damp or weed- 
infested grain is to he stored it should 
be kept in small bins and marketed as 
soon as possible. 

A number of procedures may be 
needed to keep dry grain from becom¬ 
ing damp. Leaky roofs, doors and 
windows should be repaired to ex¬ 
clude moisture, and concrete floors 
should be covered with moisture-proof 
paper. Before grain is put into a bin 
the walls and floors should be thor¬ 
oughly cleaned, and hydrated lime 
swept about on the floor so that all 
cracks are filled. If mites or insects 
were found in the bin during the 
previous year the inside walls should 
be coated with whitewash containing 


one-quarter of a pound of lye per gal¬ 
lon. To allow free air movement, the 
granary should not be filled above the 
plate. 

Stored grain should be examined 
every two weeks, as it is possible for 
grain to become damp from rain, 
snow or ground moisture. In large 
granaries the moisture of the grain 
may condense on surface layers. The 
owner should look for damp or 
crusted grain, thrust his hand under 
the surface to detect heating, and 
smell the grain to detect foreign odors. 
For more complete examination thrust 
a metal rod three or four feet into the 
grain in a number of places. Resist¬ 
ance to its passage will indicate spots 
of tough grain. In suspected spots 
leave the rod in the grain for 10 min¬ 
utes and then test it with the back of 
the hand for warmth. 

Heating and insect infestation will 
sometimes develop despite all precau¬ 
tions. It is suggested by H. E. Gray, 
Stored Product Insect Investigations, 
Ottawa and B. N. Smallman, Stored 
Product Insect Laboratory, Winnipeg, 
that grain that is infested, moldy or 
abnormal in odor should be transfer¬ 
red to a clean granary, a tarpaulin, or 
bare ground. If it can be done it is 
well to clean the grain during the 
transfer. A strong air blast and a light 
feed of grain is desirable. Material re¬ 
moved should be destroyed. The 
transfer and cleaning of out-of-condi¬ 
tion grain is helpful at any time, but 
if it can be done during cold winter 
weather it is more effective, and the 
grain may remain in good condition 
throughout the summer.—R.O.H. 
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Delicious 

and 

Economical 
for LENT 


SAVE ON FEED with a 
WOOD’S 

Direct Drive 
Electric 

FEED GRINDER 

You'll save time and money with a Wood's 
Electric Grinder. You save at least 14c 
a cwt. in grinding costs, as well as all 
the time you now spend in trips to the 
mill. Direct drive—no belt slippage or 
power waste. 3 H.P. motor can be used 
with other equipment. 



SAVE 
TIME 
AND 
MONEY 

with a 

WOOD'S 
FARM FREEZER 

Many farmers report savings of up to $150.00 a year 
in food bills. With a Wood’s Farm Freezer you store 
your winter’s supply of meat right on your own farm! 
* Store your own fresh fruit and vegetables too. 

Four models, two with both freezer and regular refrig¬ 
eration space. 

Write for literature today. 

TheW. C. WOOD CO. LIMITED 

Head Office and Factory—Guelph, Ont. 
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1WO other filter will abstract dirt and 
abrasives from motor oil better than 
RECLAIMO. But Reclaimo does more! 
Its patented heating element evapor¬ 
ates all water and fuel dilution—a 
miniature refinery for tractors, trucks, 
cars. 
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The Fascinating Story of Railways 

The traveller encounters interesting features the world around 

by H. RIVER 


T HE story of the world’s railways 
is fascinating. A train starting on 
New Year’s Day and travelling 
non-stop at 60 miles an hour would 
have covered the length of the track 
in all countries by July the following 
year. 

The longest journey possible in 
Europe without changing trains is by 
Simplon-Orient Express from Paris to 
Istanbul—1,882 miles, which are cov¬ 
ered in 75 hours. It takes 24 hours 
through France, Switzerland and 
Northern Italy to Trieste, a further 24 
hours to the eastern end of Yugoslavia 
at Belgrade, and at the end of the 
third day of travelling Europe’s most 
glamorous train pulls up at the small 
frontier station of Mustapha Pasha 
near the “Balkan Triangle,” where 
Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey meet. 
Ten times en route there is a passport, 
baggage and money check. The 
proposed train ferry across the Bos- 
phorous from Istanbul has never been 
built and passengers for near eastern 
destinations cross by steamer and 
board the “Taurus Express” at 
Hydarpasa. 

The longest non-stop journey in the 
world is London-Edinburgh. Such 
famous trains as “The Flying Scots¬ 
man” and “Capitals” manage the 393- 
odd miles in just over seven, hours. 
Water is sucked up by the engine 
from miles-long troughs embedded in 
the middle of the track. In Britain, 
many postal expresses haul mail bags 
aboard without stopping. By means of 
a flexible hook on the rear coach, the 
pouches are torn from a steel contrap¬ 
tion on the platform. 

The most modern train in Europe, 
complete with observation car and 
movable Pullman seats, has recently 
been put into regular service in Spain. 
All the same, Spain is a country still 
backward in railway development, 
due, chiefly, to the extraordinarily 
wide gauge of five feet six inches, 
which is six inches wider even than 
the Russian gauge and also compares 
unfavorably with the standard gauge 
of four feet eight and one-half inches 
in the rest of Europe, North America 
and many other systems. 

O NE of the most peculiar trains in 
the world runs from Dublin to 
Killarney in southern Ireland. The 
train staff includes a combined tourists’ 
guide and compere. Over an elaborate 
loudspeaker system he gives a run¬ 
ning commentary on the landscape 
passing by, and now and again invites 
passengers to lend further color to his 
broadcast by coming to the micro¬ 
phone to sing. All this entertainment 
aboard the train is free. 

The absolute speed record is still 
held by the German Kruckenberg car, 
the “Rail Zepp” as it used to be called, 
which, in 1931, reached a top speed 
of 141 miles an hour. The previous 
world record of 128 miles dated from 
1903, the days before the first “Flying 
Machine,” was also set up by a Ger¬ 
man train, driven by an electric 
engine. Before the Second World War, 
there were eight diesel trains on the 
German State Railways with an over¬ 
all average travelling speed of 80 
miles an hour inclusive of halts. 

The longest journey in the world 
that can be undertaken in one single 


train is by the Trans-Siberian Railway 
from Moscow to Vladivostok, a dis¬ 
tance of 6,500 miles. It takes nine 
days to reach the far eastern shores of 
the Pacific, and the most interesting 
part of the otherwise dreary trail 
through endless steppe and forests is 
the mountainous section on Lake 
Baikal with its maze of tunnels and 
hazardous viaducts. 

The fastest train in Asia is the 
“Asia Express,” which covers the 435 
miles from Dairen to Hsinking in 
Manchuria in well under nine hours. 
One of the most famous trains in the 
Far East, apart from many adven¬ 
turous lines in China, is the "Honey¬ 
moon Special,” running nightly from 
Tokyo to the beautiful seaside resort 
of Atami where Nippon’s newlyweds 
of repute spend the first two weeks of 
their married life. 

I N India there is a railway resem¬ 
bling more than anything else the 
scenic railway on a midway. It is the 
Darjeeling-Himalaya line, leading al¬ 
most up to the frontier of remote 
Tibet. This toy railway, as it is 
appropriately nicknamed, is laid on 
the extremely narrow gauge of two 
feet. The coaches are box-like and 
tiny, the engine weighs a mere 14 
tons and the maximum speed is only 
12 miles an hour. The linechas some 
of the steepest gradients of any 
adhesive-type railway in the world 
and climbs 7,000 feet over less than 
50 miles of track. There are hair- 
raising spirals, figure-of-eight loops, 
sharp curves, viaducts and tunnels, 
which are indeed frightening to all 
except, perhaps, the native season 
ticket holders who are used to them 
and therefore are less shaken by the 
train’s continuous rocking, rolling, 
heaving and squeaking. 

The world’s highest railway station 
on an ordinary type track is Ticlio, on 
the Peruvian line from Lima to Huan- 
cayo. Ticlio station, although only 90 
miles from the coast, is 15,600 feet 
above sea level, but snow free because 
of the nearness of the equator. The 
greatest altitude reached by any rail¬ 
way on smooth wheels is also in 
South America, on the Chile-Bolivia 
route—15,817 feet up in the Andes. 

On some of the Andes lines, the 
trains are so often reversed and 
alternatively pulled or pushed by the 
powerful engine that travellers be¬ 
come easy victims of dizziness and 
mountain sickness in spite of the oxy¬ 
gen breathing apparatus supplied by 
the guard. A compensation for these 
sacrifices, however, is the inconceiv¬ 
ably beautiful view, from the carriage 
windows, of some of nature’s most 
romantic scenery. The Lima-Huan- 
cayo line in central Peru leads through 
65 tunnels and over as many bridges 
and viaducts, the longest of which 
spans 250 feet with the river Rimac 
thousands of feet below. It surely is 
an exciting adventure to cross the 
Andes by train, and one marvels at 
the fantastic feate of the engineers— 
and also at the neck-breaking achieve¬ 
ments of the locomotives on long 
stretches which virtually run over the 
roof of the world. I 

There are many curiosities about 
the world’s railways: open roof double- 
decker passenger coaches in tropical 
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Now you can make your own welder using any aircraft 
generator and save many dollars. Only a pair of pliers 
and a few minutes are needed to assemble this kit into 
a sturdy welder giving you many years of useful ser\4ce. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

HERE’S WHAT YOU GET: 



No. WSI — Kit includes Special Hook-up Leads, Amper¬ 
age control with leads. Mounting Plate. Pillow Bearings, 
Bearing Supports, Shaft Extension, Flexible Coupling 
splined to fit your generator, Triple Groove “B” Type 
Pulley. Plan included. 
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Accessory Kit Complete for 
only $19.95. Includes Weld¬ 
ing Helmet. Electrode Hold¬ 
er. 5 lbs. Ass’t. Rods, two 
10 ft. Welding Leads with 
Terminals and Ground clips, 
plus Audel’s Welding Guide. 
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LONELY? 


Let us help you meet nice people! 
near you seeking congenial mates. 
Many with means. 25 years of dependable, confi¬ 
dential service. Proven results. Free sealed partic¬ 
ulars. 

C.C. CLUB, P.O. Box 128, Calgary, Alberta 




No need to be a victim of 

Constipation 

Vegetable Laxative 
may be the answer 

NR helps remove wastes, relieves 
weary feeling, headaches caused by 
irregularity. Thorough, pleasing 
action. They’re all-vegetable — NR 
Tablets come in two strengths, NR 
and NR Juniors (X dose) for extra 
mild action. 

Regular in plain or candy coated. Junior in 
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Africa, special water-carrying cars in 
Australia, Japanese fish trains bringing 
live seafood to the towns. Swiss Diesel 
engines pulling long trains with sleep¬ 
ing cars and dining cars up to a height 
of 10,000 feet. . . . But most railway 
records are held in the United States, 
except, incidentally, for the density of 
the network, where Britain leads the 
world. 

The American locomotives of the 
“Big Boy” class are the bulkiest in 
the world. They stand on 24 wheels, 
including the front carriage with bogie 
wheels, measure 73 feet in length, 
weigh 340 tons without the tender, 
and develop up to 7,000 horsepower. 
The chassis is arranged to pivot for 
the purpose of enabling the negotia¬ 
tion of all bends. 

America also holds all records for 
the longest train journeys in the fastest 
times. But coast-to-coast through 
trains exist in Canada only; in the 
States there is always an “all change” 
at Chicago. Many of the ultra-modern 
“Super Flyers” reach top speeds of 
over 100 miles an hour. The 
“Twentieth Century Limited” does an 
average of 73 miles an hour over the 
900 miles from New York to Chicago. 

The most congested long distance 
route in the world is the 225 miles of 
track from New York to Washington. 
The 67 express trains which daily run 
over this line average an over-all 
travelling speed of 52 miles an hour 
inclusive of stops at Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore. 

The busiest railway junction in the 
world, however, is in Britain. It is 
Clapham Junction, London’s southern 
exit, where in a 24-hour period 2,600 
long-distance and suburban trains 
either arrive, depart or speed past and 
where the station master’s timetable is 
divided into sixths of a minute. 


Peace Toiver 

Continued from page 4 

great reputation in diplomacy behind 
him. That was one sign of the new 
de-emphasis. But then began a series 
of changes in personnel, which saw 
all the old crowd pretty well cleared 
out. Those who were on intimate tcbms 
with the East Block, those who really 
co-operated with External Affairs to 
the point of carrying out errands for 
them, have gone. The new gang are 
tougher, less Canada-minded. This is 
no accident. Uncle Sam is cooling off. 

The chill is on, as I said, over at 
the U.S. Embassy. There has been a 
major shakeup in their Striped Pant 
sector. For instance, Don C. Bliss, a 
53-year-old economic expert, has 
replaced easy-going Julian F. Har¬ 
rington. Americans would call him a 
Canadian appeaser. 

T HEN a short while ago, the 
second ranking counsellor at the 
Embassy, Richard W. Byrd, was 
transferred to Canberra. In addition, 
former military attaches have been 
replaced with others. 

There is no doubt about it. These 
two capitals are not as chummy as 
they used to be. Changes in personnel 
are just symbols. 

The truth is that the Americans are 
bitterly disappointed by the Canadian 
government’s hesitation. 

At one time, earlier in the Korean 
crisis, Ambassador Woodward even 
flew to St. Patrice, where Prime Min¬ 
ister St. Laurent has his summer cot¬ 


tage, to emphasize the seriousness of 
the situation. In street language, he 
told us to get the lead out of our pants. 

Meanwhile, Ottawa, long used to 
being treated like a favorite son, hates 
this dictation from Washington. But it 
looks as if we are going to have to 
swallow it. Nor must you be surprised, 
if economic sanctions are applied. We 
might find we need more steel" than 
Uncle^Sam “finds convenient” to give 
us. Other strategic materials may turn 
up missing, and if we dig deeply 
enough, we may find out this is their 
“tat” in a tit for tat, for our failure to 
send enough men, soon enough, to 
Korea. 

If we start throwing 1914 and 1939 
at them, they may answer back: 
“What about Korea?” At the moment, 
there doesn’t seem to be a very good 
answer to that one. 

The opinions expressed Under the Peace 
Tower are those of our correspondent and 
not necessarily those of The Country Guide. 


B.C. Letter 

Continued from page 14 

of other goods. Also in the realm of 
transportation was the proposal that 
offshore shipments of Canadian tree 
fruit be awarded a subsidy to offset a 
similar bonus of $1.25 per box paid by 
Washington for United States fruit. 

Still unsettled is the claim of British 
Columbia fruit growers for federal 
compensation to cover their crop 
losses during the unprecedented win¬ 
ter of 1949-50. The loss of orchards 
as a result of that severe season calls 
for a program of assistance amounting 
to at least $2,000,000, according to 
the growers’ plea, which is supported 
by the provincial government and 
voiced in Ottawa by Minister of Agri¬ 
culture Harry Bowman. 

So much for the fruit men and their 
complaints. The bulb growers could 
hardly have had it better, as the saying 
goes. Prices were lower than during 
the war when local shortages were 
intensified, but there could be no 
laments over demand. The Vancouver 
Island association, whose tulip, daf¬ 
fodil and iris crops are harvested 
chiefly in the Saanich peninsula around 
Patricia Bay, shipped heavily to mar¬ 
kets scattered across Canada and the 
United States, and about 2,000,000 
tulip bulbs were marketed. Because 
Easter is relatively early this year, 
Easter lilies were precooled in refrig¬ 
erated storage before shipment to 
advance the time of flowering. 


Error 

HE following ineQrrect statement 
appeared on page 16 of The 
Country Guide for January in connec¬ 
tion with the report of the annual 
convention of the Farmers’ Union of 
Alberta: “The constitution has been 
amended so that no known Communist 
may hold office in the organization in 
the future.” The facts are that the 
F.U.A. Convention passed a resolution 
to this effect with respect to the pro¬ 
vincial directorate of 24 members with 
the proviso that legal advice should 
first be sought before implementing 
the resolution. The convention also 
approved a change in the constitution 
providing for certain procedures by 
which members of the Board may be 
expelled from the organization by the 
Board, subject to the right of the 
expelled person to appeal to the next 
annual convention. 
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[young calves] 


Greatest improvement in years. 
“De-hornit” effectively stops growth 
of horns when they are starting to 
develop. More effective and humane 
than caustic sticks and pastes. 

★ EASY TO USE! 

After calf is 4 days old, apply 
over and around horn buttons. 
When dry, leaves a pliable film of 
medication that cannot rub off. 

★ SAFE! LESS PAIN! 

“De-hornit” does not bum or 
injure calf. It works quickly with 
less pain than old methods. 


★ ECONOMICAL! 

Have “De-hornit” ready at the 
time of your next calving. A 1-oz. 
Applicator-cap Bottle treats 10 
calves. 


Available at Drue and Feed Stores. 



Phantom of the Wild 

Continued, from page 10 

But they had found a fresh trail. 

I would have raced after the dogs. 
Lee Burke only moved a little, listen¬ 
ing and taking it easy. For perhaps an 
hour we could trace the dogs’ course 
by their intermittent yelping. It would 
stop suddenly, then come from a dif¬ 
ferent quarter. They were combing 
the forest in a wide arc from the main 
meadow to the top of a surrounding 
ridge. When in time there was a long 
silence, Lee Burke began to look 
troubled. 

“This cat of yours,” he said, 
“hasn’t been taking any chances.” 

I knew what he meant. A mountain 
lion knows all the tricks of a fox, and 
some of its own, in ways to leave a 
mixed-up trail. This particular lion 
had been travelling here for more than 
a month. That the two hounds could 
work out fresh tracks from the maze 
of older ones, seemed hardly believ¬ 
able. But they did. 

T HEIR voices burst out abruptly, 
still yelping, but more frenzied 
now. The sound came from a pine 
ridge behind us, a mile from where 
we had last heard the dogs. We started 
toward them. They continued to fol¬ 
low along the ridge. It was some time 
before we had them in sight, among 



Farm improvement loans can be used to buy new 
implements, machinery and equipment to make 
your work easier and more profitable. Amounts 
up to $3,000 may be advanced under the plan and 
the money repaid by instalments spread over one, 
two or more years. The rate charged is 5% simple 
interest. Ask for full particulars at our nearest 
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booklet. 
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tall-trunked pines with no underbrush. 
I could see what a crooked trail they 
were working on, looping and twisting 
through the forest. And I began to 
see, also, how much patience a man 
had to have in this game. It was no 
fast chase. That part would come 
only near the end, when the dogs had 
the cat in sight and could run it up 
a tree. 

We followed the hounds slowly. 
By noon they had led us into a country 
where three canyons sloped below us 
like spreading fingers. They emptied 
into the steep-walled gorge of a moun¬ 
tain river. The cat’s hail straightened 
when it entered the first canyon bot¬ 
tom, as if the animal were no longer 
wary. Here the dogs started running, 
shoving their noses along the pine 
needle mat. 

Burke and I tried to keep close to 
them. The lion hunter was in a hurry, 
for the first time today. We were half¬ 
way down the canyon, when he stop¬ 
ped and said, “I’ve got it figured out, 
I think. Our cat went down to water, 
but it won’t swim the river. And it 
can’t get around those rock cliffs to 
the south. So it’ll turn and come back 
in one of these canyons to the north. 


an easy lope, turned and recrossed 
along the same route. Then it paused, 
looking back in the direction of the 
river, before loping on toward the 
next pothole in the chain. When it 
vanished I realized what I had been 
watching—a mountain lion in the 
actual process of leaving a tangled 
trail to confuse the dogs! 

I rode down to Burke and he put 
his hounds on the fresh tracks in the 
chain of potholes. Yet our cat had still 
another trick. We might have over¬ 
taken it in the forest. Instead, its trail 
led us to the high barrier of jagged 
granite boulders. A mountain lion can 
leap 20 feet from a crouched start. It 
can make a running jump of 18 feet 
from the ground up the side of a tree 
trunk. By making leaps like that from 
rock to rock, this one left hardly any 
trail for the dogs to follow. 

We worked afoot along the barrier 
until almost dark. Burke was stubborn. 
But he stopped at last and sat down 
with the dogs panting beside him. I 
had my glasses out and kept search¬ 
ing the barrier crest. A band of sun¬ 
light was still up there close to the 
top. And I found our cat. It lay on a 
ledge of rock, resting. Since we were 



cougar waiting among the rocks for a pounce. 


You ride up on this crest above us.” 
He waved toward the high-powered 
glasses strapped to my saddle horn. 
“Maybe you can spot it with those. If 
you see it coming back, you ride down 
and head it off.” 

Just like that! Head off 200 or 300 
pounds of running mountain lion. Still, 
I knew it should take to a tree if its 
way was blocked by a man. 

I rode up to a barren backbone 
separating one canyon from the next. 
But Burke had made a bad guess. Or 
the lion had become wary again. The 
sound of the dogs’ voices moved to¬ 
ward the river. There they stopped. 
Once, after a long wait, I found them 
with my glasses. They were having 
trouble with the cat’s trail. 

From near the river gorge where 
the dogs were stopped, a chain of 
“pothole” meadows ran back to the 
north—small, round patches of grass 
against the darker green forest. Still 
farther north was a high granite bar¬ 
rier, flung out like a buttress from one 
of the Sierra Nevada’s 14,000-foot 
peaks. It was pure luck that I moved 
my glasses onto the first pothole 
meadow at the same moment that a 
yellow-brown shape moved across the 
green grass. 

It was our cat, all right. Yet it was 
in no hurry. It crossed the meadow in 


almost in darkness now, it may not 
have seen us. In a moment, slowly, 
a pair of small pale-yellow heads 
appeared above the tawny back. Two 
small cubs climbed over and began to 
play on the ledge. 

I handed the glasses to Burke. He 
took a long look. It was a surprising 
thing he said then, for a man who had 
spent much of his life hunting moun¬ 
tain lions, and who had just been 
outsmarted by one. 

He lowered the glasses. Gently, he 
said, “Now isn’t that a pretty sight!” 

Well, it was. Forgetting all else 
about the animal up there, it was a 
mother come safely home at last. 

Burke looked once more. “This 
explains why she hunted so close 
around here,” he said. “But I don’t 
think you’ll have any more trouble. 
She knows there are dogs in the 
country now. She’ll take those cubs 
and get out.” 

Lee Burke vyas right. A mountain 
lion is a good mother, staying with 
her youngsters and protecting them 
until they are as much as two years 
old. Perhaps this one took her family 
into the hundreds of miles of primitive 
area, set apart for all wild life in the 
High Sierra. At any rate, she never 
came back to my meadow again. 
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“ yj TINGED Tiger of the Air." This was the name 
W given to the Great Horned Owl by the famous 
naturalist, Ernest Thompson Seton. A fitting name it 
is, for this large tawny-grey bird is perhaps the most 
fierce bird in North America. With a quick swoop it 
lands on its prey-turkeys, rabbits or mice and in¬ 
stantly kills the luckless victim with its powerful 
talons. A rabbit caught in a snare may squeal and 
at once the Winged Tiger is on the spot to claim the 
game. 

Most country boys and girls are familiar with the 
hooting of the Great Horned Owl at night but per¬ 
haps you do not know that this bird is one of the 
earliest nesting birds we know. Sometimes if you are 
walking through the woods in the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary you may be startled by the sudden rising of a 
pair of tufted ears above some old crow’s nest that 
you thought was abandoned. Walk a little closer and 
you will see the round, cruel eyes of a Great Horned 
Owl staring fixedly at you. The bird lays two large, 
white eggs in a nest which may have once belonged 
to a crow or hawk. 

How can these eggs hatch out in 30 below weather? 
That is one of Nature’s mysteries, but the eggs of the 
Great Horned Owl do hatch, usually in March. The 
owlets are covered with thick ichite down and their 
parents feed them large quantities of rabbits, pigeons, 
ruffed grouse and squirrels. The owlets often stay 
in the nest until they are larger than their parents. 
Even after they have left the nest the parents still 
feed them and teach them how to hunt. By late summer the young birds are 
looking after themselves. The Great Horned 
Owl is a cruel, fierce hunter, but it faithfully 
protects and cares for its young. 



Jumpina’s Valentine 

by Mary Grannan 

J UMPINA was a pretty little mouse 
who lived in the cellar of a little 
white cottage. Jumpina was the finest 
jumper among all the mice who lived 
in the cellars along the street. 

“Do you know,” said Longtail Grey- 
mouse, “that Jumpina jumped from 
the cellar window to the other side of 
the street without so much as disturb¬ 
ing a hair of her grey coat?” The other 
mice laughed, and said that this was 
hard to believe and that if he wanted 
the truth, they didn’t believe it. 

“But,” said Longtail, “I saw her do 
it. I was with her when she did it.” 

An old grandmother mouse smiled 
kindly and said to Longtail, “We know 
you were with her, Longtail. You’re 
always with Jumpina.” Longtail 
flushed, as Grandmother went on, 
“This we do believe, Longtail. We 
think that you’re going to get the finest 
valentine that comes into the cellar 
this year. We think that more than 
Jumpina’s feet jump. We think her 
heart jumps too . . . every time she 
sees you.” 

The wise old grandmother mouse 
was right, because at that very 
moment, the lovely little Jumpina was 
saying to herself. “I must get Longtail 
a valentine. It must be a beautiful 
Valentine . . . more beautiful than 
any other valentine in the cellar. And 
it must be red, and it must be painted 
by my own paws.” And then she shook 
her head sadly, and went on to say to 
herself, “But what am I talking about? 
I cannot paint. I can knit, but I can¬ 
not paint. Knit? But of course, I shall 
knit Longtail a beautiful red heart to 
wear on hi$ grey jacket.” 

Jumpina was very excited and very 
pleased with this idea, until she 
realized that she had no red yarn 


with which to knit the red heart. 

“I must get some,” she said. And 
she jumped from the pickle shelf on 
which she sat, across the room and 
landed on the head of the cellar steps. 
Cautiously she made her way through 
the kitchen, keeping very close to the 
wall, and walking very softly. She 
jumped from the foot of the hall stairs 
to the top, and then slipped quietly 
into Jonny’s bedroom. Jonny lived in 
the white house, and Jonny wore 
red sweaters. Jumpina had seen a red 
sweater on Jonny many times. She 
flattened herself until she looked 
almost as thin as a paper doll, and she 
slipped under the clothes closet door. 
Even in the darkness of the closet, 
Jumpina, with her sharp eyes, saw a 
red sweater hanging neatly from a 
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hook. She jumped to the coat hanger, 
which swung a little. 

“I must unravel a good fat ball of 
yarn from this sweater,” she said. “I 
want my yarn valentine to be large 
and closely knit.” She sunk her sharp 
teeth into the sleeve of the sweater. 
The thread gave way, and Jumpina 
began to pull and to wind. In a short 
time, she had a ball of red wool as 
large as a snowball. She knew it would 
roll without making a sound, and in 
less time than she could flick her tail, 
she was back on the pickle shelf and 
her tiny knitting needles were click- 
clacking with great speed. 

Longtail proudly wore his yarn 
heart on his grey jacket on Valentine’s 
Day. It was the talk of every mouse 
below stairs. 

It was the talk of everyone above 
stairs too, but in a different way. 

“Jonny,” said the little boy’s 
mother. “What on earth has happened 
to your red sweater? The sleeve is half 
gone.” 

“Yes, I know. Mum ” said Jonny. “I 
don’t know what could have happened 
to it. It was this way when I took it 
from the hanger today. It looks as if 
someone had ripped the yarn away, 
but no one could have done that, be¬ 
cause my closet door was closed.” 

Jonny’s mother shook her head. “It’s 
very strange,” she said. “It’s a mystery 
to me.” 

It’s not a mystery to us, is it? 

Valentine Ideas 

W ITH paper serviettes you can 
make lovely lacy valentines. For 
the one shown in the top illustration, 
just fold your serviette twice. Now 
cut a heart-shaped opening through 
the first two thicknesses at the front 
of your valentine to make a window 
for your picture. Paste your picture or 
photo which you may wish to send to 
a friend, on the back of these two 
front sheets so that it will show 
through the heart window. Draw a 
thin red ribbon through all folds of 
the serviette and finish off your valen¬ 
tine with a well-tied bow knot. 
Also cut heart shapes from paper 
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serviettes to make double valentines 
and decorate them as shown above.— 
A.T. 


Animal Studies in Detail 

Part VI of Series 
by Clarence Tillenius 

W HEN drawing animals, it some¬ 
times happens that you may get 
a very good, quick outline sketch 
where the action and characterization 
is good enough that you decide to 
make it the basis for a picture. Let 
us say you have made a quick outline 
of a deer as in A, and wish to redraw 
it on a larger scale in a painting. 

Right here, unless you have pre¬ 
pared yourself, is where you run into 
trouble. You will suddenly discover 
that in the larger drawing a great 
many things which were unnecessary’ 
in the small sketch, now require to be 
solved. The drawing and shape of the 
eyes, the folds of the fur, the shape 
of the nostrils, the outline of the ears; 
all these things must be drawn with 
accuracy if your painting is to look 
lifelike. 

Some knowledge of anatomy is 
essential to the animal painter, or 
indeed, to any painter. Whenever you 
have the chance to draw an animal at 
rest, you should do so. Horse or cow, 
dog or cat, all make good models, and 
while they are resting or asleep is a 
good time to make a careful and 
accurate drawing of their every detail. 
Every part of an animal should be 
carefully examined and drawn both in 
black and white and in color. By mak¬ 
ing many, many of these detail studies 
as in C, D, and E, you will gradually 
grow familiar with the appearance of 
an animal in any position. Keep these 
studies. Later on you will find them 
a great help when filling in the details 
and correcting the drawing of the 
quick action sketches you make in 
the field. 

Look at the drawing C. It is a deer’s 
head from a three-quarter front view. 
Now, the ears of any animal are set 
on the head at opposite angles: only 
when the deer is looking straight at 
you or straight away from you will 
the two ears appear the same shape. 
Remember this while you draw: it is 
also true of the eyes, the nostrils, the 
legs, etc. 

Do not neglect making these 
studies. They will give you the knowl¬ 
edge of your subject which is the 
foundation of good painting. Further¬ 
more, you will find that making these 
drawings is intensely interesting in 
itself. 
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Indirect Taxes for Provinces? 

Provincial government participation in the 
federal old age pension plan raises acutely the prob¬ 
lem of where the provinces are to find the extra 
money. The answer put forward at the December 
dominion-provincial conference was to request an 
amendment to the B.N.A. Act permitting the pro¬ 
vincial governments greater latitude in levying 
indirect taxes. 

Theoretically, Section 92(2) of the B.N.A. Act 
limits the provinces to direct taxation. The judicial 
interpretation of a direct tax is “one that is de¬ 
manded from the very person who it is intended or 
desired should pay it.” It would be quite impossible 
as matters now stand for a province to collect a 
general sales tax, like the eight per cent sales tax 
the federal government collects from the manufac¬ 
turer or importer, who charges it out to the con¬ 
sumer as part of the purchase price of the article. 
Provincial tax authorities have, however, shown 
quite a little ingenuity in devising forms of taxation 
which have the same effect. Five of the provinces 
now collect sales taxes by making retailers collect 
the tax from the consumer on their behalf. The 
retailer becomes in effect an agent of the govern¬ 
ment in collecting a tax directly from the consumer. 

At the suggestion of the provinces, the federal 
government has circularized a draft amendment for 
the study of provincial governments, legalizing a 
turn-over tax not to exceed three per cent. This tax 
would be collected from retailers, but it would in 
reality be passed on by them to consumers as a 
hidden increment in retail prices. The argument 
advanced in favor of this tax is that it would be 
easier to administer and a more efficient taxing 
instiument than any of the alternatives suggested 
for raising provincial revenues. It has been esti¬ 
mated that at the three per cent level the ten prov¬ 
inces could raise jointly about $250 million 
annually. 

The Guide joins those who would caution parlia¬ 
ment to go slow with this one. The arguments 
against the advisability of allowing the provinces 
to levy indirect taxes are as valid today as ever they 
were—as valid as when they were brilliantly ex¬ 
pounded by Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen in 1936 when 
the Senate killed a measure similar to the one now 
under consideration. If the need for funds requires 
an extension of consumption taxes there is a great 
deal to be said for increasing the federal sales tax 
to ten per cent, with proper exemptions on the 
necessities of life, and larger payments from the 
central exchequer to the provinces. The Fathers of 
Confederation rightly saw that indirect taxes in the 
hands of the separate provinces could be used by 
them to restrict the flow of goods from outside their 
own boundaries. It would be unwise in Mr. 
Meighen’s words to put “into the hands of each 
province a sharp sword with which to smite every 
other province.” 

The Chinese Aggressor 

The debate in the UN over the American reso¬ 
lution branding China as an aggressor disclosed 
some differences between the Americans and other 
non-Communist countries, but in reality they were 
more differences in emphasis than in reasoning. 
Feeling in the great republic runs high. Mass 
opinion cannot understand the reluctance of the 
other Atlantic nations to endorse the original 
American demand for denunciation and the im¬ 
mediate application of drastic sanctions. This reluc¬ 
tance was interpreted as a policy of appeasement, 
which is the certain road to defeat. Irresponsible 
people were saying that if the American motion 
failed to get overwhelming support it would sound 
the death knell of the UN. 


There never was any dispute as to China’s guilt. 
The British delegate, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, acknowl¬ 
edged it in the early stages of the debate. The 
British distaste for the American motion was not 
based on any factual doubts. Nor were the other 
Commonwealth nations moved by India’s desire to 
keep Occidental nations out of Asian affairs. British 
diplomacy, before it committed itself to the American 
resolution, wished to see more clearly what lay 
beyond. The imposition of sanctions will make it 
increasingly difficult to restrict the scope of Far 
Eastern hostilities. The Korean war was manufac¬ 
tured in Moscow. It can bleed the democratic 
nations without costing one Russian life. If the 
western nations get heavily involved in it they will 
play into Uncle Joe’s hands. Every man and every 
gun transported across the Pacific is that much less 
for the defence of western Europe, which far¬ 
sighted Americans like General Marshall have 
always acknowledged to be the anvil on which the 
destiny of modern civilization will be hammered 
out. 

Much as the Atlantic nations admire the prompt¬ 
ness with which the Americans filled the breach in 
Korea, much as they, sympathize with American 
losses in that bitter campaign, they realize that this 
is a time when calm foresight, and not angry pas¬ 
sions, must determine how far the western world 
can afford to press its very good case against China. 
It is all very well to call a spade a spade, as 
President Truman exhorts us to do, but we do not 
shout “tiger” to a specimen of that tribe running at 
large unless we are free to give our whole attention 
to the consequences. In this case we are not dealing 
with a spade. 

There are many good Americans amongst us who 
are dismayed at what they regard as Canadian 
indifference to a common cause. There may even 
be some demands in the United States for disci¬ 
plinary action to induce Canada to follow the 
American lead, as implied elsewhere in this issue 
by our Ottawa correspondent. Anything which 
tends to damage the excellent relations between our 
two countries must be deplored, but the fear of it 
must not prevent Canada from doggedly presenting 
the wider view to our American friends whose 
grievous casualties suffered in the name of the UN 
may take their attention off the main target. 

Certainly Canada should speed up rearmament 
and recruitment in view of the tremendous efforts 
which are being made by all the other members of 
the Atlantic community to regain the military 
strength so lightly discarded five years ago. Ameri¬ 
can strictures on this point are unanswerable. But 
the manner in which our growing strength is to be 
used is for Canadians to determine. This nation’s 
foreign policy must be made at Ottawa not Wash¬ 
ington, nor as the Russians would say, on Wall St. 

Dump Duty on Cars 

Eighteen months ago Canadian trade experts, 
from the finance minister down, were freely advis¬ 
ing British exporters what they had to do to get 
their goods into the hands of Canadian consumers 
so that they could earn the dollars necessary to 
continue the purchase of Canadian products. Some 
of the British exporters took the advice to heart, 
notably manufacturers of automobiles. By changes 
in design to fit their cars to Canadian conditions, 
by aggressive sales measures, and by the develop¬ 
ment of a wide servicing network, they built for 
themselves a market which grew rapidly to the 
order of about 60,000 cars a year. Having achieved 
this remarkable feat they now find themselves faced 
with a hostile move. They are now warned that 
after May 31 their product will be subject to a 
dumping duty. 

It should be explained that while American cars 
pay a 17% per cent customs duty British cars are 
admitted duty free. Cars from every source, how¬ 
ever, pay a sales tax of eight per cent and an excise 
tax of 15 per cent. Prior to August 9, 1948, all 
imported cars were subject to dump duty. On that 
day they were exempted. Up to that time there was 
some reluctance on the part of British car manu¬ 
facturers to undertake the heavy expense of seri¬ 
ously breaking into this highly competitive market. 
Their leaders are on record as having said “Why 
should we? As soon as we are successful in the 
Canadian market, tariff and other hindrances will 


be put in our way.” They preferred to confine their 
expansion in the less exacting but less capricious, 
sterling area car market. The withdrawal of the 
dump duty in 1948, however, gave them the neces¬ 
sary assurance that artificial obstacles would not be 
put in their way, and from that time on they made 
rapid strides to the resounding mutual benefit of 
both countries. 

The purpose of a dump duty is to prevent flood¬ 
ing of a protected market by goods sold at less 
than the home price. Living in the shadow of the 
American industrial giant, it is probably true that 
Canada cannot entirely dispense with the principle. 
Since the days of the Bennett regime, however, 
when customs practices and regulations were con¬ 
torted to produce startling results, Canadian con¬ 
sumers are leery of them. They are on the defensive 
as soon as new ones are promulgated. 

When the reimposition of dump duties on cars 
was first announced, it was widely assumed that 
British cars were probably all selling for less in 
Canada than in their homeland, and that the effect 
of the order would be a general price increase to 
escape the penalty. Further examination discloses 
that none of the popular makes are being dumped. 
It may be that some of the higher priced models 
are shading then prices slightly in order to gain a 
toe hold in this market, as some of the low priced 
lines did when the expansion into this market first 
began. 

While the effect of the order will not be as seri¬ 
ous as first imagined, it has produced a bad 
reaction among British exporters of all commodi¬ 
ties. They must conclude that the government at 
Ottawa has not been able to withstand the pressure 
from those seeking further restrictions on foreign 
importations. Their natural impulse will be to say 
“We told you so. What other measures are you 
planning to limit our expansion?” 

It will be a bad day for Canadian farmers 
depending on overseas markets if attempts to build 
up dollar earning exports to Canada are to be dis¬ 
couraged. The least that can be done now is to 
have a reaffirmation by high authority of Canada’s 
desire for a further increase in the importation of 
British cars and other goods, coupled with a solemn 
engagement not to make any upward change in our 
tariff structure, nor to raise any other irritating 
artificial barriers. 


“ Constant ” Dollars 

Whatever farm listeners may conclude from the 
debate at Calgary between Prof. J. L. McDougall 
and G. W. Robertson of the Saskatchewan Pool on 
grain marketing, subsequently broadcast on Farm 
Radio Forum January 29, they must have been 
impressed by the usefulness of the constant dollar 
as a measure of economic values. Based on the 
purchasing power of a bushel of wheat during the 
period 1935-39, Prof. McDougall asserted that in 
the decade 1904-14 a bushel of wheat was worth 
an average of $1.29 in constant dollars; in 1947-48, 
97 cents; in 1949-50, 80 cents; and for the present 
crop year, 71 cents! 

This piece of evidence may convince non-farm 
people that wheat is one of the cheapest neces¬ 
sities of life today, and may set them wonder¬ 
ing how long that may last. This reduction in the 
purchasing power of wheat would have worked 
great hardship among those who produce it but 
for changes which have taken place concurrently 
in wheat production. Within our own time prairie 
acres have witnessed a mechanizing process no less 
remarkable than that which has overtaken industry. 
Wheat is being produced more cheaply per acre 
than ever before, and if the bounty of Providence 
continues to fructify the labors of man in the way 
it has during the past decade, some revision in the 
old price in constant dollars would be tolerable, 
although that is not to say that the present price 
expressed in that nomenclature is justifiable. 

Let us not be fooled in one respect, however. 
The mechanization process has just about run its 
course. There is not much more that the mechanical 
wizards can devise to lessen the labor required to 
produce a crop of wheat. Any further reduction in 
the price of wheat in constant dollars will make 
itself felt in the farm standard of living, whether 
that reduction is effected by a lower market price 
for wheat or a higher price for other commodities. 




founding fathers of co-operation; fg-ta 
one-man-one-vote, with fanner- 1 

shareholder-delegates elected ^ 
from 300 locals to Annual Meet- 
ing; payments to fanners, including patron¬ 
age dividends $10,000,000 (not including 
amounts paid for farmers’ grain purchased); 
payments in interest, in cash, to shareholders 
$5,500,000; total assets over $15,000,000; share¬ 
holders’ equity over $7,000,000; distribution 
of millions of dollars in service and savings 
through highest quality farm supplies . . . 

Such is the story of 45 years—a story of faith 
and courage, backed by determination and 
loyalty—resulting in an achievement in pro¬ 
gress and stability so outstanding as to make 
present-day fanner-membership in U.G.G. 
the proud heritage of a triumphant past and 
the challenge to a future of still greater 
benefit to fanners. 

Small wonder that the f 
co-operative slogan of .111 j 11 ,L 

over 42,000 farmers is: ,45’ 7 


Who could have foretold that the advantages 
and financial benefits accruing to farmer 
members—now over 42,000 in number— 
would establish a record beyond compare in 
the history of Canadian 
farmer-owned co-operatives: 

Democratic control—based 

upon the tried and proven prin- mwut. 

ciples of the Rochdale Pioneers, 


FARM SUPPLIES INCLUDING BINDER 
TWINE, COAL, OILS, GREASES, FLOUR, 
SALT. WIRE FENCING, "WARM MORNING" 
HEATERS, ALUMINUM ROOFING, MONEY¬ 
MAKER LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY FEEDS 
and INSURANCE SERVICE. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE GRAIN HANDLING 
SERVICE AT 617 COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
WITH TERMINALS AT PORT ARTHUR. ONT., 
AND VANCOUVER, B.C. 









PREFERRED for PERFORMANCE • DEMANDED for DEPENDABILITY 

There is balanced weight and power in this 3-4 plow quality 
engineered tractor. High turbulence combustion, controlled 
cooling, and full pressure lubrication to all moving parts 
give the model U performance that is preferred . . . and 
profitable [or all your farm tasks! 

The powerful U tractor gets more work done every hour 
with greater economy of fuel and labor costs per acre. The 
five forward speeds of the heavy-duty transmission permit 
operator to match economical power to the task at hand. 
Precision cut transmission gears have large tooth surfaces, 
are heat treated and run in a bath of oil for quiet running 
and long life. It is Visionlined for easier operation, greater 
safety, extra comfort, trim appearance, and better visibility 
with the famous MM Quick-On — Quick-Off tractor- 
mounted cultivators, drill, lister and checkrow planters, 
listing plowk and middlebreakers or pull-behind imple¬ 
ments. Uni-Matic Power, available as extra equipment, af¬ 
fords smooth, accurate control for hydraulically raising, 
lowering, and adjusting the height or depth of implements 
while on the move! Four kinds of power are available: draw¬ 
bar, Uni-Matic Power, power take-off, and belt. 

ECONOMICAL, LONG-LIFE ENGINE— The heavy-duty, 4-cylin- 
8er engine of the U features: quality construction... high tur- 
billence cortibustion chambers ... cylinders cast in pairs and 
anchored to crankcase by sturdy studs to keep cylinder and 
crankcase aligned . . . equipment for burning gasoline, dis¬ 
tillate, or liquefied petroleum gas . . . dynamically balanced 
crankshaft with 3 precision-type main bearings . . . cast 
proferall metal camshaft . . . controlled cooling . . . scien¬ 
tific system of fuel, oil, and air filters . . . easy servicing and 
inspection and force-feed filtered lubrication to connecting 
rods, main bearings, valve mechanism, camshaft, accessory 
shaft, timing gears, and governor. 

GREATER COMFORT... GREATER SAFETY— The balanced weight 
and Visionlined design of the U gives you ease of operation 
with greater safety at all times. 

Investigate carefully and you, too, will agree that the 
MM Visionlined U, with hand operated clutch and many 
other exclusive features, is the tractor for you! 

2u*tity gottlnol IN MM FACTORIES ASSURES 
s* DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD 
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of Canada, Limited 


Regina, Sask. 


Winnipeg, Man 


GET THE Itticte AND YOU’LL UNDERSTAND WHY. . . 


FOR CHEAPER POWER 
BY THE HOUR 

FIRST factory-equipped LP gas 
tractor (1941), the Visionlined U 
is available with factory-engi¬ 
neered equipment that meets all 
safety regulations for the use of 
this lower-cost, higher-octane 
fuel. More power, longer engine 
life, still greater operating econ¬ 
omy, and maintenance costs even 
lower than MM’s enviable repu¬ 
tation ... these are "plus” values 
you’ll want to investigate, NOW. 


PLOW TRACTOR MOST INmMAND 
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Marshall-Wells (Westminster) Ltd. 

British Columbia 


Waterloo Manufacturing Company 
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